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Fooled again 

'Does literary 
deception matter? 
Yes - it matters because 
you have been cheated’ 
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Generation game 

' Winter sports - 
Arctic warfare would 
better describe this skirmish 
between the age-groups ' 


The $22,000 meal 
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German budget amended to meet Maastricht deficit criteria on schedule 

Bonn’s wise men revive Emu doubts 


By Peter Norman in Bonn 

The German government’s 
council of economic advisers and 
the opposition Social Democratic 
party yesterday revived doubts 
about whether the country would 
meet the Maastricht treaty’s pub- 
lic deficit target for economic and 
monetary union this year. 

In their annual report, the “five 
wise men’' of the council pre- 
dicted Umt the deficit year 
would be 3.1 per cent of gross 
domestic product This is margin- 
ally above the 3 par cent criterion 
of the 1992 Maastricht treaty far 
Emu. The deficit, they said, 
would fall to 2.6 per cent in 1998. 

Karl Diller. the SPD’s budget 
expert in the lower house of par- 
liament, said the Maastricht defi- 


cit would be about &25 per cent 
of GDP in 1907, the crucial year 
for determining Emu member- 
ship. Speaking after draft budget 
legislation for 1997 and 1998 
cleared the Bundestag budget 
committee, Mr Diller expressed 
scepticism that the 3 per cent tar- 
get would be met next year. 

The gover n ment dismissed the 
adverse forecasts and insisted 
that Germany would meet the 
deficit criteria both this year and 
next in spite of projections of tax 
revenue shortfalls this week. 

Herbert Hax, the wise men’s 

rhairmfln J Dial said t.hp COUQCfl 

expected Emu to start on sched- 
ule on January 1, 1999. They 
stressed that Germany’s ability 
to meet the convergence criteria 
on a sus tainab le basis was mare 


important any figure “after 
the dgftltnal point”. 

Theo Waigel, the Bonn finance 
minister, said the wise men’s 
forecast was based on a federal 
budget deficit total that was 
about DM4bn ($2.3bn) higher 
than agreed in the Bundestag 
committee late on Thursday. 

Budget committee members 
reported yesterday that they had 
agreed on net federal b u r ro wi n g 
of DM70-85bn this year, DM330m 
less than proposed by the govern- 
ment in July. 

Next year’s borrowing require- 
ment was fixed at DM56.4bn, 
some DM1.4hn less than the gov- 
ernment’s draft. 

Adolf Roth, the leading Chris- 
tian Democrat on the committee, 
said Germany would therefore 


meet the 3 per cent deficit crite- 
rion is 1997 and 1998- 
BartholomAus Kalb, senior rep- 
resentative of the Bavaria Chris- 
tian Social Union, also disclosed 
the committee had approved 
funding for the controversial 
four-nation Eurofighter project 
Mr Diller said that reflecting 
SPD and Bundesbank concerns, 
the government would only be 
able to carry out interest rate 
swaps an DM95bn of debt next 
year against DM190bn originally 
planned- 

Tbe finance ministry barf pro- 
posed large-scale interest rate 
swaps to lower the overall cost of 
government borrowing. 

The amended 1997 budget, with 
plans to cut federal spending by 
2.4 per cent to DM445bn, and the 


1998 budget totalling DM457bn 
will be given their final readings 
In the Bundestag at the end of 
this month. 

In their report, the wise men 
were sharply critical of govern- 
ment financial policies over the 
past 1 5 years and urged struc- 
tural reforms to prepare Ger- 
many for Emu and to combat 
unemployment. 

In line with other recent fore- 
casts, they warned that unem- 
ployment would continue to rise 
next year. 

They predicted an average job- 
less rate of 11.6 per cent in 1998 
after 11.4 per cent this year in 
spite of 2£ per cent growth this 
year and 3 per cent in 1998. 


Tietmeyer on rates. Page 2 


Japan admits economy is at a standstill 


Nikkei’s fall to two-year low 
sparks fears of credit crunch 


By Paul Abrahams and Bethan 
Hutton In Tokyo and 
Simon Kuperin London 

Japan's government admitted for 
the first time yesterday that tbe 
economy had stalled, but disap- 
pointed markets with its package 
aimed at s timulating 

The yen dropped to almost its 
worst level against the dollar 
since August 1992 and, in the 
stock market, Tokyo’s bench- 
mark Nikkei 228 average fell 223 
per cent raising fears for the Jap- 
anese financial sector. 

The ruling liberal Democratic 
party said new stimulus mea- 
sures, together with an earlier 
package last month, would add 
Yio.oootm (980bn) to the economy 
in the next financial year. There 
appears to be no additional gov- 
ernment money, but tbe package 
Includes a UK-style private 


finance initiative and cats in 
postal rates and internet chargee. 

Another package would be pub- 
lished on Tuesday and further 
measures to help the financial 
sector would be announced on 
December 10, the party said. 

. ‘"This is just not serious,” said 
Ne a-R o ga B9y «fii W es strategist at 
UBS In Tokyo. “Why are they 
announcing a financial package 
next month? It’s like a doctor 
telling a heart attack victim to 
take ah aspirin and come back in 
four weeks." 

. The Economic Planning 
Agency conceded Japan's econ- 
omy was no longer recovering 
from its malaise, but was at a 
standstill, with corpor a te sector 
sentiment worsening. However, 
the agency denied tbe country 
was entering recession. 

The Nikkei 225 briefly tumbled 
below 15,000 before closing at 
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15,082, a two-year tow. The aver- 
age has fallen 27 per cent since 
June, raising fears about the 
financial health of Japan's banks, 
which use their equity holdings 
as capital. ING Barings, the bro- 
kers. estimates that tf the Nikkei 
foils below 15,000, 18 of the top 20 
banks will suffer losses on their 
equities portfolios, threatening 
their capital adequacy ratios. 
IBCA, the European rating 


agency, has just downgraded the 
debt of several Japanese banks. 

Analysts fear the banks' 
requirement for capital wifi, force 
them to tighten lending. This 
would create a credit crunch, 
leading to more corporate bank- 
ruptcies and an even worse eco- 
nomic environment. Data 
released yesterday indicated this 
may be happening. The average 
balance of outstanding loans by 


commercial banks fell 0.4 per 
cent last month, according to the 
Bank of Japan. 

A slide in the yen was "the 
only escape route for the Japa- 
nese economy," said Nick Par- 
sons, currency strategist at Pari- 
bas Capital Markets in London. 
The yen lost Y1J2 against the dol- 
lar yesterday to close in London 
at Y127.1, just Y0.4 above its low- 
est point since August 1992. It 
bounced back modestly in later 
US trading. 

Neither Tokyo nor Washington 
officials have spoken out yet 
against tbe yen's fall. Earlier this 
year tbe US expressed concern 
that a weaker yen would worsen 
the growing US trade deficit. But 
strategists said the US now 
accepted Japan required a 
weaker yen. 

The economy’s weakness was 
underlined by October's poor 
department store sales which 
year-on-year fell 4.7 per cent 


Yamalchi denies financial 
difficulties, Page 23 
Lex. Page 24 


The bullet-proof 
fashions to die for 
on wild frontier of 


Mexico’s 

By Leslie Crawford 
in Mexico City 

An enterprising clothes shop in 
Mexico’s wild frontier is setting 
new standards in bullet-proof 
fashion. 

For less than $2,000, Security 
Passions of Ciudad Judrez, home 
to Mexico's most notorious drug 
cartel, will line your favourite 
mink coat or leather jacket with 
material designed to deflect bul- 
lets from large-calibre handguns, 
snch as the Colt 45 or the 357 
Magnum. 

Jesiis Lripez Rosales, a peace- 
loving tailor, who has seen his 
dusty border town become a 
battlefield for warring drug 
lords, began marketing the 
bullet-proor garments two weeks 
ago. “They are selling like hot 
tamales.” he reports. 

Mr Lopez says he designed his 
collection of security clothing for 
fashion-conscious clients who do 
not wish to be encumbered by 
bulky flak-jackets. He imports 
his bullet-proof material, of the 
Kevlar trademark, from New 
York. It adds half an inch to the 
lining and only 81b (3.6kg) more 
to the weight of a normal leather 
jacket. 

Mr Ldpez, a former trader in 
exotic animal skins, says his 
ostrich and alligator bullet-proof 
creations have been particular 
hits. “We are now testing our 
collection against the impact of 
Uzi sub-machine guns, a favour- 
ite weapon of the drug commu- 
nity here,” he says. 

“Traditional bullet-proof vests 
are clumsy, frightening things," 
Mr Ltipez explains. “Our clothing 
provides discreet protection. It 
allows complete freedom of 
movement. You can go for a 
stroll, or dance at a disco, secure 
in the knowledge that you are 
completely protected." 

Security is a scarce commodity 


drug war 

in Ciudad Ju&rez these days. 
Drug-related murders have esca- 
lated since Amado Carrillo 
Fuontes, head of the infamous 
Juarez cartel, died in July after 
undergoing plastic surgery. 

The decomposing bodies of the 
three doctors who attended the 
ill-fated operation were discov- 
ered last week in abandoned oil 
drums on the Mexico City- 
Acapulco highway. Lawyers, 
security guards, money launder- 
ers. petty thieves and drug 
smugglers linked to the Judrez 
cartel bave met a similar fate. 

For the law-abiding citizens of 
Ciudad Judrcz. the violence 
unleashed by the battle for Mr 
Carrillo's turf Is Frightening. 

“There are drug shoot-outs in 
town every day. The police are 
overwhelmed by the situation 
and we fear to venture out- 
doors," Mr LOpez says. Accord- 
ing to human rights organisa- 
tions, more than 90 residents of 
Ciudad Judrez have been 
reported missing since the vio- 
lence began. They fear many will 
eventually be found in the vast 
Chihuahua desert, which has 
become the graveyard of 
Mexico's drug war. 

Mr LOpez, unlike many famous 
couturiers, is coy about reveal- 
ing the names of hfs clients. 
“They are high-ranking govern- 
ment officials, politicians and 
businessmen who would obvi- 
ously like to preserve their ano- 
nymity," he says. 

His biggest order to date has 
come from the airport authority 
across tbe border in El Paso, 
Texas, which has requested 160 
of Security Passion’s bullet-proof 
leather jackets for its staff. 

“I hate to admit this, but, if 
the security situation continues 
to deteriorate, we plan to expand 
operations in other Mexican 
cities and in the US,” Mr Ldpez 
says. 


News General 


Russia blacklists banks 

Russia’s central bank said it would refuse to deal with 11 western 
investment banks which It said contributed to the recent turmoil In 
Russian financial markets by failing to settle securities trades with 
local banks. The move follows a liquidity crunch in Russian financial 
markets triggered by global volatility three weeks ago. Page 2 

US sends second carrier to Gulf: The US sent the USS George 
Washington to join another aircr aft carrier in the Gulf as Iraq 
warned an attack by the US and Britain could be expected at any 
moment. Tire two countries remain isolated in their threats to take 
military action against Iraq for expelling American arms inspectors. 
Russia, China and France oppose it Page 3; Man in the News, Page 7 

China's new rich Mrs sa nrantss Domestic staff may still be 
common in much of post-colonial Asia, but housekeepers, maids and 
dailies are relatively new to China. In Shanghai, household help has 
become almost a standard feature in an increasing number of 
wealthy, white-collar homes. Many of the women who choose to work 
in other people's homes have been made redundant or pushed into 
early retirement by China’s troubled state industries. Page 4 

Formula One sponsorship dispute grows: The UK 

government’s handling of a growing controversy over tobacco spon- 
sorship of motor racing came under fire from Bemie Ecclestone, head 
of Formula One Europe, and Sir Patrick Neill, the independent public 
standards watchdog. The government’s decision to exempt grand prix 
racing from its ban on tobacco sponsorship was also strongly critic- 
ised by Padraig Flynn, EU social affairs commissioner, who said it 
would undermine plans for a Europe-wide ban. Page 5 


Richard Gephardt 

In the week BJH Clinton was forced to abandon 
i Ws quest for “fast-track" authority to negotiate 
[ trade deals, the free trade scepticism of 
Richard Gephardt - Democratic minority leader 
In the House ot Representatives - has proved 
popular. It has also sparked spe c ulation about 

his presidential prospects. 

I Page 7; Free trade message, Page 3 
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News Business 


Hong Kong woos tourists 

Hong Kong based airline Cathay Pacific Is offering heavily 
discounted packages in an attempt to fill seats and hotel rooms left 
empty by a combination of weak Asian economies and foiling interest 
in Hong Kong as a tourist destination. A round ticket for two people 
from London and three nights in a hotel will cost £549 from January 
1 until February 15. Page 24 

VW may seek to buy carmaker Rolls-Royce: A battle began 
between German carmakers Volk sw ag en and BMW when VW said it 
was interested in buying UK luxury carmaker Rolls-Royce, which has 
been put up for sale by Vickers, the UK engineering group. BMW has 
already said it wanted to buy Rolls-Royce. Page 24; ‘Best car* makes 
its marque. Page 22 

ING sot to win Belgian bank: The $4.7bn takeover bid by ING of 
the Netherlands for Banque Bruxelles Lambert, Belgium’s third-1 arg- 
est bank, looked certain to succeed after companies linked to Belgian 
financier Baron Albert Frere indicated they would accept Page 22 


Speculators hit Russian and Baltic markets 
ST»BnMmd ' * European shares ended tbe week little 

...• changed, as calm began to return to many 

-.| J. 

‘ ^ 
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FTSE Eurotop 100 gained five points to 


2,08223 an the week. Tbe biggest moves 
. were in eastern Europe, where Russia and 
the Baltics suffered as investors specu- 

: fJ WW ,* %m - ■ ^ - -i i- 

7 .y 

lated that they might be the latest emerg- 
ing markets to devalue their currencies. 


The Greek market was also hit be speculation. Worl d stoc ks. Page 21; 
London stocks. Page 17; Markets, FT Weekend Page XXII 

Andersen accepts loss of Income; Accountancy firm Arthur 
Andersen has given up hope of recovering hundreds of millions of 
pounds it lost during the IS years it was barred from lucrative UK 
government work over its role auditing the De Lorean sports car 
company, which collapsed in 1382, four years after the government 

began pouring £77m of public funds Into the project Page 5 
Microsoft plans development centre in India: Microsoft, the 

world’s biggest software company, is to set up a software develop- 
ment centre in India. The move reflects India’s growing importance 
as an offshore software development centre for US and European 
companies facing shortages of software professionals. Page 4 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Chubais ally 
sacked in 
book scandal 


Russia blacklists 11 western 
banks after market turmoil 


By ChrystSa Freeland 
in Moscow 

A senior member of the 
Kremlin administration was 
fired yesterday in a political 
s can dal which threatens 
Anatoly Chubais, the first 
deputy prime minis ter, and 
bis loyal band of reformers. 

Al exand er Kazakov, dep- 
uty head of the president’s 
adminis tration and Mr Chu- 
bais's closest ally in the 
Kremlin, was sacked. Gov- 
ernment leaders said the dis- 
missal was linked to a recent 
scandal over lucrative book 
fees paid to a group of Rus- 
sian officials, including Mr 
Chubais. 

Victor Chernomyrdin, the 
Russian prime minister , said 
yesterday he was investiga- 
ting the controversy. 
Moscow prosecutors have 
said they planned to ques- 
tion the reformers about the 
book deal and yesterday 
raided the offices of a private 
charitable fund founded and 
staffed by the Chubais team. 

The current controversy 
seems to have aroused the 
wrath of the president, 
prompting speculation that 
key figures in the Chubais 
group, including the first 
deputy prime minister him- 
self, could be dismissed. 

The political instability 
comes at a difficult time for 
Russia, whose debt and 
equity markets are being 
rocked by the international 
financial crisis The R ussian 
stock market has lost nearly 
40 per cent of its value since 
the beginning of the year. 
Western Investors, already 
nervous about Russia, mi gh t 
be further unsettled if Mr 
Chubais were to be sacked. 

In a measure of the seri- 
ousness of the controversy. 
Mr Chernomyrdin yesterday 
said that “above all, I am 
troubled by the ethical side 
of things”. 


“No one is forbidden from 
writing and publishing 
books, even members of the 
government, but everything 
must be in reasonable 
bounds." the premier said. 
“This was a surprise for me 
and for Boris Nikolaevich 
[Yeltsin, the president]." 

Mr Chubais, who earlier in 
the week dismissed the 
attacks as a politically moti- 
vated effort to derail Rus- 
sia's reform drive, yesterday 
said the president was inves- 
tigating the case and that he 
would abide by his decision. 
In unusual humility, he also 
admitted the book fees were 
“perhaps too high". 

The scandal, which has 
been avidly covered by 
media groups hostile to Mr 
Chubais, comes a week after 
the dismissal of Boris Bere- 
zovsky, an powerful Russian 
tycoon, from the govern- 
ment. Mr Chubais was 
believed to be influential in 
Mr Berezovsky’s sacking. 

The as yet unpublished 
book is a history of privati- 
sation, written by Mr Chu- 
bais and a group of close 
associates. Mr Chubais has 
confirmed that each author 
received a $90,000 fee for his 
contribution. The book is to 
be published by Segodnya- 
Press, a Moscow-based pub- 
lisher 51 per cent owned by 
Oneximbank. 

In the past political rivals 
have accused Mr Chubais 
and his team of favouring 
Oneximbank. Those charges 
have already provoked a 
criminal investigation of 
Alfred Kokh, a former priva- 
tisation minister and Chu- 
bais ally who received a 
$100,000 advance for another 
as-yet unpublished book on 
Russian privatisation. The 
book rights were purchased 
by Servina, an obscure Swiss 
atvmmting company whose 
former manager now works 
for Oneximbank. 


By Jonathan Ford 
and Edward Luce 

Russia’s central bank 
yesterday said it would 
refuse to deal with 11 west- 
ern investment hanks which 
it said contributed to the 
recent turmoil in. Russian 
financial markets by failing 
to settle securities trades 
with local banks. 

Sergei Aleksashenko, first 
deputy governor of the cen- 
tral bank, accused the banks 
of failing to honour securi- 
ties deals since late October. 

Mr Aleksashenko said 
that, as a result, the central 
bank would “refrain from 
conducting any kind of 
financial operation” with the 

iwnltc 

He also warned Russian 


banks to be aware of their 
“business behaviour” when 
dealing w ith thum 

The banks named are 
Chase. J.P. Morgan, Credit 
Suisse First Boston (CSFB), 
Union Bank of Switzerland. 
Salomon Brothers, Sodfeto 
G€n£rale, Credit Agricole 
Indosuez, two subsidiaries of 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell, 
Bank of New York and 
Basque Nationale de Paris. 

The move follows a severe 
liquidity crunch in Russian 
financial markets triggered 
by the global volatility three 
weeks ago. Most of the 
banks were unavailable for 
comment yesterday. How- 
ever, CSFB said the issue 
had been resolved. 

“We failed to deliver the 
MinFin bonds on time 


because a lot of MinFin 
bonds have been stolen, so 
we had to doublecheck their 
serial numbe rs,” said a 
spokesman for CSFB in Lon- 
don. "But in accordance 
with international practice 
we paid a penalty on late 
delivery and have now deliv- 
ered all the securities to our 
R ussian counterparts.” 

The Swiss investment 
banker Hans Joerg Rudlaff 
Mid that a Russian broker- 
age in which he holds an 
interest. United City Bank, 
had suffered settlement 
problems in Its dealings with 
some western banks last 
week. 

“it is a disgrace that the 
London market, the biggest 
capital market in the world, 
should have to be put on the 


right course by the Russian 
market,” be said. 

Analysts said that the 
problems arose after western 
hanVfc short-sold MinFins, 
dollar-denominated Russian 
government bonds. Short 
selling is where a bank sells 
stock it does not have In the 
hope of making a profit 
when the price falls. 

When local Russian inves- 
tors sought to buy bonds, 
the banks were unable to 
buy securities to settle the 
trades. 

According to an analyst 
working for a western-owned 
brokerage in Moscow: "It 
was just sloppy. They had 
shorted the market and 
when the Russian banks 
started buying, they simply 
refused to deliver." 



A Hungarian ajdnsts his helmet during exercises near Tata in western Hungary. Hungary votes tomorrow in a referendum 
on Nato membership, which the gover n ment says is crucial to the nation’s fu ture but which opponents say would cost too 
much. Neither the Czech Republic nor Poland, the other central European Nato candidates, will hold such a vote /mm 


French consider takeover defences 


Andrew Jack reports on growing alarm at foreign bids for French companies 


F rance’s leftwing gov- 
ernment faces a test 
of strength in the 
coming weeks In reaction to 
a spasm of protectionist sen- 
timent triggered by takeover 
threats to some of the coun- 
try’s leading companies. 

Stoking the debate last 
week, Laurent Fabius. the 
Socialist who presides over 
the National Assembly, said 
in a radio interview: 
“Although It is very difficult 
for French companies to buy 
large foreign companies, the 
reverse is not true. That is a 
significant threat I think we 
have to think very rapidly 
about all this, because we 


can't let our large companies 
fall into foreign hands.” 

His views are neither iso- 
lated, nor confined to the 
political left. Writing in Le 
Monde last Wednesday, 
Edouard Bahadur, the Gaull- 
ist former prime minister, 
said: “If France wants 
French, companies to remain 
so - and that is a leghnate 
aim - it is about time it gave 
them the means.” 

There is more than a little 
hypocrisy in the debate, 
given that Suez-Lyonnaise 
controls Socfete Generate de 
Belgique and Tractebel in 
Belgium, and Northumbrian 
Water of the UK; that 
Lafarge last month launched 
a hostile takeover for Red- 
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land of the UK; and that in 
Germany, Credit Lyonnais 
owns the bank BfG and the 
insurer AGF has a large 
stake in AMB. 

But in both the latter 
e xam ples, the Germans have 
succeeded in limiting the 
influence wielded by their 
French parent companies. 
“All countries - with the 
possible exception of the UK 
- exercise more or less sub- 
tle protectionism alongside 
their stated liberalism." says 
Olivier Pastrd. an economics 
professor at the University 
of Paris. “The difference is 
that France is flagrantly pro- 
tectionist and subtly lib- 
eraL" 

The perceived threat to 
French companies acceler- 
ated sharply last month with 
the FFr55bn ($9.6bn) hostile 
bid by the Italian insurer 
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Generali for its French rival 
AGF. Hostile bids launched 
by French companies on 
their domestic competitors 
are rare enough; one made 
by a foreign company - let 
alone for a record-breaking 
amount - is all but unprece- 
dented. 

And while foreign inves- 
tors have consistently held 
30-40 per cent of total market 

The relatively 
weak franc 
makes French 
investments 
more attractive 
to foreigners 


capitalisation on the Paris 
stock market in the last few 
years, they have recently 
increased their stakes to 
about 50 per cent in some 
companies, such as Elf. Total 
and Pechiney. 

In th» short term, explana- 
tions include the relatively 
weak franc, which makes 
French investments more 
attractive to foreigners, and 
signs that executives are 
beginning to embrace con- 


cepts of shareholder value 
and corporate governance 
which makes them more 
attractive targets. 

hi the longer term, corpo- 
rate restructuring and the 
prospect of the sing le Euro- 
pean currency are forcing 
businesses to increase the 
scale of their operations and 
to consider cross-border 
acquisitions as a way to 
bufld market share and cre- 
ate economies of scale. 

Others point out that 
many French companies pri- 
vatised since the late 1980s - 
some of which had been in 
state hands since the second 
world war - are particularly 
vulnerable, since they were 
often £11 prepared for sale, 
and have been quoted with 
limited equity, and a record 
of low investment and poor 
profitability. 

They also entered markets 
suffering from crippling 
competitive distortions - 
none more than in the finan- 
cial services sector, where 
outdated labour laws, regula- 
tion, and tax and accounting 
rules favour non-q noted 
rivals such as the insurance 
and banking mutuals and 
the Post Office. 

Mr Balladur, who was 
finance minister during the 


first wave of sell-offe, helped 
create a system of French 
“core gbflrphnTritng ” compa- 
nies, which took stakes large 
enough to protect the newly 
privatised businesses from 
foreign takeovers. But he 
now argues that the system 
has outlived its usefulness, 
and that regulation is no lon- 
ger an effective way to pre- 
vent takeovers. 

Instead, he stresses that 
the country needs to reform 
its tax system to help compa- 
nies become more profitable, 
and to encourage investment 
in equities by the French - 
notab ly through, tha creation 
of complementary pension 
funds for private sector 
employees. 

Both Ideas have been 
given approving nods by the 
new leftwing administration, 
without anything more con- 
crete appearing. In the 
meantime, all eyes will be on 
the government, to see if it 
throws up any objections to 
Generali's bid. 

“It is very easy for politi- 
cians to whip up nationalist 
sentiment." says one French 
banker. “But it would be 
unfortunate at a time when 
we should be trying to 
encourage pro-European sen- 
timent" 


France calls for EU 
commitment over jobs 


By Andrew Jack In Paris 

France ye s terday called for 
its European partners to 
commit themselves to offer- 
ing a job. activity or training 
to anyone within 12 months 
if they become unemployed, 
and within six months for 
young people. 

It will be pressing for this 
and a number of other 
numerical targets aimed at 
cutting unemployment 
across Europe, as part of the 
Luxembourg jobs summit at 
the end of next week. 

Martine Aubry, the 
employment and solidarity 
minister, said she wanted a 
series of “Luxembourg crite- 
ria” defining the conditions 
of a “European soda! model 
of development” to match 
the economic “Maastricht 
criteria" governing mone- 
tary union. 

Yesterday she appeared to 
warm towards the British 
government’s idea of 
“employability” - the pro- 
cess of giving the unem- 
ployed the means to find 


jobs - more than at last 
week’s Franco-Britlsh sum- 
mit in London. “Employabil- 
ity should not mean flexibil- 
ity in the sense of low 
wages, but in the Anglo- 
Saxon sense of how to give 
individuals a better way of 
being employable tomor- 
row.” she said. 

Ms Aubry also suggested 
that the Germans, who have 
stood out against their EU 
partners in objecting to the 
introduction of numerical 
targets, were “realistic" and 
would “not remain alone” in 
their rejection of the Idea. 

She raid that she did not 
believe an overall unsnploy- 
ment target across Europe 
would achieve much, but 
argued instead for a series of 
precise, objective numbers 
which could be evaluated. 

She stressed the impor- 
tance of measures designed 
to reduce the cost of jobs - 
notably social security 
charges - arguing that 
France had already begun to 
take steps in this direction 
for employees and was con- 


sidering how to do so for 
employers. 

She called for a re-exami- 
nation . of EU structural 
funds to ensure that they 
were being put to the best 
use to aid job creation, and 
other initiatives to ease 
charges on small and medi- 
um-sized companies. She 
also supported discussions to 
reduce value-added tax in 
the labour-intensive service 
sectors. She also highlighted 
the importance of funding 
and tax breaks which could 
encourage the creation of 
companies and jobs in the 
high technology sector. 

The details of the French 
programme came after meet- 
ings with senior EU officials 
and bilateral talks with 
other member states. The 
final version win be submit- 
ted on Monday, when minis- 
ters meet to attempt to find 
common ground. “The mes- 
sage to come out of the sum- 
mit should not be one of sad- 
ness but a strong willingness 
to set quantifiable, assess- 
able objectives,” she said. 


Tietmeyer 
firm on 
rates 
structure 

By Andrew Rsher 
in Frankfurt 

Hans Tietmeyer, president of 
Germany's Bundesbank, has 
rejected the idea that 
short-term interest rates 
sh o u l d move up to the aver- 
age of the countries chosen 
to take part in the planned 
European single currency. 

He said there was a broad 
consensus among central 
bank governors that in the 
run-up to European mone- 
tary union the rate level 
should be that of the core 
countries or “best perform- 
ers” in monetary and infla- 
tion terms, namely- Ger- 
many, France, the 
Netherlands and Austria. 

The core countries have 
rates at or near Germany’s 
securities repurchase rate, 
which was raised to &3 per 
cent from 3 per coot in Octo- 
ber. Italy. Ireland, Spain and 
Portugal all had higher 
rates. “That is the way it is," 
he added. “Is that such a 
problem?” 

The crucial period will be 
between the middle and the 
end of next year. 

Although some bankers 
and economists have 
suggested that the interest 
rates of Emu countries - to 
be decided next May - 
should be at the average of 
all single-currency partici- 
pants. Mr Tietmeyer said 
“the benchmark is the hard 
core”. He dismissed reporta 
that an average interest rate 
level of 4 per cent was the 
abjective for members ahead 
of Emu’s scheduled start in 
1999. 

However, he said it was 
not possible at this stage to 
say what the right interest 
rate level mi ght be after the 
choice of Emu members. 
That would depend on which 
countries were selected. Cen- 
tral bank governors had not 
agreed a definite figure. 

Wfan Duisenberg, head of 
the European Monetary 
Institute - forerunner of the 
European Central Bank 
(ECB) - also said, in a 
speech in Pamplona, Spain, 
that there was a "widespread 
misconception” that the 
common short-term interest 
rate of euro area members 
would have. to be an average. 

Mr Duisenberg' s chances 
of becoming the first presi- 
dent of the ECB have been 
called into question by the 
recent French championing 
of Jean-daude Trichet, gov- 
amor of the Bank of France. 


NEWS DIGEST 

Bildt urges EU 
security policy 
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by a failure to execute many of the initiatives, 
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■ THAI FINANCE HOUSES 

Camdessus demands hard line 

Michel Camdessus, the International M°MfaryFund 
i-hipfj yesterday warned Thailand it must kill off o J 
tify reopening - 58 suspended finance houses if it hoped 
topass the Fund's first review of its bail-out packagef^ 
therountry. The Thai authorities have been widely critic ' 
ised for delay over the the debt-laden finance sector, 
which closed its doors four months ago. Speaking to 
Bang kok. Mr Camdessus predicted very few if an> of the 
debt-laden companies would reopen- 
Thailand must pass the review if it wants to continue 
drawing money from the IMF-organised credit line. Mr 

“ . . , ,v UT!»C flpvihlp. the 


■ EXCHANGE VOLATILITY 

Zimbabwe dollar falters 

After a day of volatility on the foreign exchange market 
the Zimbab we dollar closed down 5 per cent on the US 
dollar at Z$l-L5. At one stage, the rate plummeted to ZS21 
to the US dollar and only two banks, multi-nationals. Bar- 
clays and Standard Chartered, were prepared to quote 
rates. One local bank was quoting a spread of 2$3U 
between a buying rate of Z$15 and selling rate of ZS45. 

There is no single explanation for the currency's slump. 
It has now fallen more than 25 per cent since the end of 
1996 and 15 per cent in the last few weeks, despite official 
claims that the exchange rate is “realistic". 

“Its all a matter of confidence,” said one dealer sum- 
marising the widely held view that President Robert 
Mugabe’s threat to expropriate over 1,700 whiteowned 
farms has hits the markets. Tony Hawkins. Harare 

■ BRAZILIAN RESERVES 

Central bank spends $7bn 

Th e Brazilian central bank used a net $7.l5bn of its for- 
eign reserves in October to defend the currency against 
speculative attack, reducing the total of reserves to 
$ffl> Qhn- The figures were in line with economists' predic- 
tions and did not unnerve the stock market, which contin- 
ued to recover some of the ground lost over the last three 
weeks. Its index rose 3.14 per cent to 8.325 points by mid- 
aftemSan. ’ '■* 

Altamir Lopes, head of the central bank’s economics 
department, said that £L88bn of the money had left the 
country, while $3.27bn remained in Brazil. The total fall 
in foreign reserves during October was $831bn. which 
also included repayments on bond issues. 

The government said that a team of experts from the 
International Monetary Fund would visit Brazil next week 
to examine the package of budget cuts announced on 
Monday. However the government continued to deny 
emphatically it was negotiating a loan with the IMF. The 
need for a loan does not exist," said Sergio Amaral, the 
president’s spokesman. Geoff Dyer. S&o Paulo 


■ PURCHASE OF BOEINGS 

Delta exercises option 

Delta Air Lines of the US has exercised options on 10 Boe- 
ing 777 aircraft and said it could buy another 50. The air- 
craft will be powered by Rolls-Royce engines, although 
this is subject to final negotiation with the UK manufac- 
turer. v . 

The Delta' order is part of a 20-year supply deal with 
Boeing. The US aircraft maker agreed earlier this year to 
drop exclusivity clauses from its contract with Delta and 
two other airlines in return for Brussels' approval for Boe- 
ing's takeover of McDonnell Douglas. However. Delta said 
it would continue to regard Boeing as its sole supplier, 
Brussels has begun an investigation into the Boeing-Delta 
contract Michael Skapinker, Aerospace Correspondent 


■ M1PEAST TALKS 

Albright presses for urgency 

Madeleine Albright, US secretary of state, opened two 
days of Middle East diplomacy yesterday by calling o n 
Israelis and Palestinians to confront their divisions with a 
“greater sense of urgency”. She took that message to Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu, the Israeli prime minister, and will 
repeat it today to Yassir Arafat, the Palestinian leader, in 
a meeting tn Bern, Switzerland. 

“I made clear that for the sake of the Middle East peace 
process and far our broader mutual interests in toe region 
it is ti me for us to move on the peace process," Mrs 
Albright said. 

Mr Netanyahu said that Israel also was eager to 
advance toe peace process. “We hope that we will find 
such a path,” he said. 

The two gave few specifics about their discussion 
apparently preferring to allow Mrs Albright to brief Mr 
Arafat first An administration official told reporters 
aboard Mra Albright’s flight from Washington that the 
momentum gained in Israeli -Palestinian fciiifc last week 
could be tost without persistent prodding from W ashing - 
^ orL AP, Edinburgh 


TURKISH PRIVATISATION 


Ecevit denies sell-off doubts 

BtUant Ecevit, Turkey's deputy prime minister, denied 
yesterday he intended to block the country’s privatisai 
programme. Mr Ecevit, leader of the Democratic Left 
party in the minority coalition government, said "my 
rraarks on privatisation were misunderstood by some 
drcles. There is no question of any hesitation or slow- 
down in privatisation." 

Prices on the stock market fell by 4 per cent on Thui 
dayaftm- Jfr Ece^t said toere we£ soS£ 
aspects to the privatisations, which would be halted 
until a new cabinet committee had reviewed outs tan di 
transactor did not specify what th^problS 
were. Yesterday, toe market edged down by (L5 per ccr 

Mesui YUmaz, toe conservative prime minister* told 
Turkish media yesterday "there is no decision 
concerning suspension of privatisations. Privatisation 
continue.” i/o/ot Barham, An/ 
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NEWS:! NTERNATfONAL 


US and UK 

in 




to Saddam 


By Laura Sifter and Michael 
Littlejohns in New Yorfc 

The US yesterday sent a 
second aircraft carrier to the 
Gulf as Iraq warned an 
attach could he expected at 
any moment by the 
Americans amt their British 
“stooges". ; 

In spite of their rfafrhs - of 
“unanimity" at the United 
Nations Security Council,, 
the US and Britain- remain 
isolated in their threats .of 
military action against Iraq 
for wpaiK^g American anna 
inspectors. 

A group, of 76. weapons 
inspectors, including six. 
expelled Americans who left 
by road, yesterday arrived 
safely in .Jordan, and- Bah- 
rain. 

Russia, which along with 
China and France, strongly 
opposes military action 
against Iraq, protested that 
it had not received a “timely 
warning" of the decision by 
Richard Butler, the Austra- 
lian fthirfrmflw oftheUN dis- 
armament commission 
(Unscom) to .withdraw all 
but a skeleton staff of 19. 

The UN secretary general, 
Soft Annan, denounced 
Iraq’s plan for "human 
shields'* - allowing women 
and children to •*** Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein's pal- 
aces if attacked. “We were 
shocked by that. 1 don’t 
think women and children 
should be used in that ^taxa- 
tion... even if they volun- 
teered and the gove rnm ent 


; fffi there- wa s - g oin g to - be ah 
attack you don't put women 
and children tn harm’s way." ’ 

He said " “belligerent" 
remarks hy frygi nffirrlate rilri 
not preclude the possibility 
off 'an -imminent reversal of 
their position. “It would not 
surprise me if after these 
■tatements there is a shift in- 
■ titefrj^iky," be.sailL- 
.'■. The Iraqi foreign minister, 
Mohammed Said-' alrSahaf, 
said the US and Britain were 
preparing for aggression 

- while ; deceiving the world 
claiming -political efforts 
were under way. “There is 
no political 'effort naffer as 
-We know."-. 

The USS /George, Washing- 
ton yesterday jodned,^ air- 
craft carrier- Ntmifcz in the 
ctntf Britain alerted a.squad 
ron of Hauler GR-7 aircraft.. 

hiternatfOnal oil -prices 
jumped . otL .the news that a 
second aircraft carrier had 
been sent tn. the Gulf The 
markets had remained san- 
guine through .the week, 
with traders saying the ten- 
sions between £caq and the 
UN wae priced into the mar- 
ket. 

- On London's totemational 
Petroleum Exchange, Breot 
Blend for January delivery - 
the international benchmark 

- rallied to $2045 a barrel in 
afternoon trading, a rise of 
35 cents, hi morning trading 
on the New York Mercantile 
Exchange the December con- 
tract was 45 cents higher at 
J2L15. • 

Market report. Page 8 ' ' 



UN Weapons Inspectors, left, leave Baghdad early yesterday whole one of their American colleagues, right, reaches Jordan by road along with five comp a triot s 

The US has a big stick, but can it talk softly? 


By Bruce Clark 
hi Wash ington 

As ' the Clinton 
'a dminis tration considers 
how to bring President Sad- 
dam Bnasetn to heel, it feces 
a maddening paradox.' - 
'' At least an paper. US mfli- 
tarjr strength looks more for- 
midable than ever; but US 
standing in regional and. 

Infawm^mtal iti plnmary hac- 

hanflyever looked so- feeble 
since its 1991 Gulf war tri- 
umph. 

In recent years, the Penta- 
gon has refined the earth- 
penetrating weapons which 
could be used to attach Iraqi 
command-and-control facili- 
ties deep underground; 

.Robust military options 
include a -raid by Stealth 
bombers ou the headquar- 
ters. of. the' Rsphbllcaxi 


Guard, or any of the 50 or so 
weapons production sites 
which US intelligence has 
identified: 

Punitive strikes could be 
aimed at the Iraqi air force’s 
prized fleet of fighter-bomb- 
ers - Su-24s and .MIG-29s - 
at armoured divisions of the 
laud army or on- the presi- 
dential palace. 

' The ever-growing US lead 
in defence information tech- 
nology means that fi ghting - 
alongside allies is not merely 
unnecessary, it can be down- 
right inconvenient, military 

experts say. 

But the political and diplo- 
matic background for unilat- 
eral US action - or even a 
‘ bilateral US-UK operation - 
could scarcely be less prom- 
ising. " - 

Saudi Arabia and the 
other pro-western states in 


the region are nervous ahout 
the consequences they 
would suffer from any strike 
that enraged President Sad- 
dam without completely dis- 
arming htm 

US allies in the region are 
dismayed by the breakdown 
of the Israeli-Palestinlan 
peape process, and in some 
cases so nervous of Iran that 
they feel Iraq should be 
wooed back into a pan- Arab 
partnership. . 

An undercurrent of pan- 
Arab sentiment - with the 
potential to damage US 
influence in the region - 
could also be intensified by 
the increasingly active rule 
in northern Iraq of the Turk- 
ish army, which Is report- 
edly helping one Kurdish 
faction - the Kurdish Demo- 
cratic Party - against its 
rival the Patriotic Union of 


Kurdistan. 

“Syria was already quite 
alarmed by Tur kish policies 
and the latest Turkish 
actions provide a pretext far 
further alarm," said Yahya 
Sadowski, a Middle East ana- 
lyst at the Brookings Institu- 
tion. 

Washington, in an action 
conservative US commenta- 
tors have repeatedly mocked 
as Ear too lenient, conducted 
cruise missfle strikes against 
fixe Iraqi air defence system 
a year ago after Baghdad’s 
forces helped the KDP to 
make military advances 
against the PUK. 

But this action was insuffi- 
cient to reverse the huge 
loss of influence in northern 
Iraq which the US suffered 
as a result of the internecine 
fighting which broke among 
the Kurds in summer 1996 - 


partly because Congress was 
unwilling to provide the few 
mQlion dollars needed for US 
peace-making efforts. 

US reluctance to sustain 
the cost, and the compro- 
mises, required by interna- 
tional diplomacy was again 
hi g hli g hted this week by the 
refusal of Congress to imple- 
ment a hard-won political 
deal under which it would 
settle nearly $ibn of debt to 
the United Nations. 

For Congressional negotia- 
tors, the decision to go into 
recess without paying up the 
dues was a normal product 
of political horse-trading. It 
reflected the refusal of the 
White House to pay the 
political price - an amend- 
ment designed to stop US 
foreign aid indirectly sub- 
sidising abortion. 

For Republican legislators. 


the payment was perceived 
as a settling of old and ques- 
tionable debts to an unpopu- 
lar Anglo-French peacekeep- 
ing operation in Bosnia - a 
proposal that comes 
rock-bottom in the conflict- 
ing demands on Congress, 
according to aides involved 
in the issue. 

But the political signal 
sent by Congress could 
hardly have come at a worse 
time for a Clinton adminis- 
tration which is desperately 
trying to assert its willing- 
ness to play by international 
rules and -work through 
international Institutions. In 
public, the White House 
described the Congressional 
move as bone-headed - and 
its private comments were 
almost certainly a good deal 
ruder. 


Hanoi seeks French club’s camaraderie 

As it opens up, Vietnam taps its colonial legacy to widen its circle of friends 


F ar Vietnam, it was a 
big moment As heads 
of state gathered yes- 
terday for the opening of the 
francophone summit of 
French speakers. Its presi- 
dent picked his way care- 
fully through a' welcoming 
speech In a language he has 
: never spoken - Flench. 

As the applause erupted, 
no one but a few presidential 
aides knew that Tran Due 
Luong, a fluent Russian 
speaker, had spent much of 
the past month absorbing 
each ward phonetically. 

Such qualities of diligence 
and Inventiveness are just 
the images that Vietnam’s 
communist government 
would like the world to see 
as it hosts La Francophonie, 
a loose dub of nations 
bound by the Flench . lan- 
guage and far some, such as 
Vietnam, a shared histary as 
ex-colonies of France. 

Vietnam’s recent emer- 
gence from virtual interna- 
tional pariah status has 
indeed been impressive - 
perhaps as much as its final 
victory over the French at 
the battle of Dien Bien Fhu 
in 1954. 

"The fact that we’re host- 
ing the s n n m rf t is a conse- 
cration of the place and role 
that Vietnam has won by its 
struggle," says Ly Van Sau, 
a 78-yearoW journalist who 
spent h** youth publishing 
anti-French newspapers in 
the jungles of southern Viet- 
nam. 

Hanoi has cemented, ties 
with its old enemy the US 
and is the only communist 
member of the. Association 


of South East Asian Nations 
(Asean). Its embrace' of. ten- 
tative market reforms has 
spawned weahhin the cities 
where ID years ago rice 
was available only 
an presentation ,bf ration 
-vtraateteT . .... 

With an eye to the interna- 
tional television . crews, . 
Hanci hafc spared no effort hi, 
^ preparations for La Fran- 
caphofde. . 

Crumbling. ; colonial 
facades have been given a 
hew lick pabt Th^emente 
have been r&tOed and hotel 
staff and chauffeurs have 
been put through crash 
courses in French. A tum-of- 
the-century’ opera house 
modelled on the Odfon in 
. Paris has emerged from a 
(Mm facelift, paid for by 
Hanoi .despite offers from 
France. 

- Some might 'think it odd 
that Vietnam would , risk 
sparidng .reminders of . Its 
former colon fal i^ahwt 

There are already plenty 
of signs of France’s farmer 
influence, from the architec- 
ture to the food. Even a 
handful of French words 
have slipped into the vernac- 
ular: "xd phong ( saoon , or 
soap), ba te <p&tey 

Hanoi often seems less an 
Asian city than a living 
museum of green-shuttered 
villas and quirky European- 
style alleyways. ; But the 
Vietnamese know the risks 
of that happening are 

BltWL 

These days. French cul- 
ture means 'tittle to most 
locals.' Only one per cent of 
the population speaks 


French. Most of the young 
axe “busy learning Japanese 
and Chinese - more useful, 
given closer /economic ties 
with Aslan neighbours. 

But a more fundamental 
question, is whetiur. Viet- 
nam’s efforts, will eanrit the 
recognition it craves. 
Already this week, Hanoi 
has seen that opening doors 
carries the risk of attracting 
as much opprobrium as 
esteem. 

■ Ugly- scenes outside Ho 
Chi Mtoh ^Ctty .involving pro- 
testing Catholics and riot 

pohce hSghhgfrted the coun- 
try's afteb-criticisted human, 
rights record. Articles on the 
unrest , in, foreign publica- 
tions have been inked over 
by.censois. 

And a report issued by 
Human Rights Watch? Asia 
revealed that Hanoi has qui- 
etly legalised a dubious law 


on “administrative deten- 
tion”, allowing officials to 
detain Individuals without 
trial for up to two years. 

Another issue is wide- 
spread confusion over what 
La Francophonie really 
stands for. r - 

One French diplomat ' lik- 
ened it to une auberge espag- 
nole, a phrase ■ used to 
describe a hotel that offers 
accommodation but asks its 
patrons to bring their own 
food and drink. “It’s what 
you make of it To some it's 
Lafautaine" - a reference to 
tire French writer - “to some 
it’s money, to some it’s just 
plain exotic.” 

Despite the apparent iden- 
tity problem. Serge Degal- 
Jaix, France’s ambassador to 
Hanoi, says La Francophonie 
offers Vietnam a way of 
diversifying its contacts at a 
time of creeping 



French President Jacques Chirac (left) chats with Vietnam’s 
Utah Due Luong at the francophone summit 


Anglo-Saxon influence. 

That may sound far- 
fetched. But Vietnam is com- 
mercially still virgin terri- 
tory for ihe world’s most 
powerful economies. And it 
is strategically important to 
them, sandwiched between 
China and’ the geopoHticaDy 
sensitive South China Sea, 
where simmering boundary 
disputes threaten regional 
security mid trade. 

Diplomats say friction is 
emerging between the US 
and Europe over the com- 
mercial spoils In Vietnam. 
Each would prefer Hanoi to 
adopt their accounting stan- 
dards. Boeing and Airbus 
Industrie are already slug- 
ging it out over aircraft 
sales. US and French inter- 
ests are set for a tussle over 
a proposed Vietnamese 
defence satellite. 

In his spacious office in 
the French embassy com- 
plete with three uniformed 
gendarmes patrolling the 
leafy grounds — Mr DegaHaix 
a dmit” that French alone is 
not enough to counter the 
Anglo-Saxon influence. 

Referring to La Franco- 
phonie. he says: “It’s a circle 
of solidarity in a world 
where globalisation means 
‘uniformisation’ of language, 
life - even products. 

“Of course it's not 
an anti-US organisation but 
you have to take into 
consideration that the US is 
very strong. Vietnam knows 
that by opening to the world 
it feces threats to its idea- 

i Tl __ 

uty- 

' Jeremy Grant 



lost on Middle America 


Whatever business; and ~the White 
House might say, a suspicious 
American public is convinced 
freer trade means fewer jobs 


I t may have been a bad 
week far BUI ttfnton and 
free-traders In Washing- 
ton as “East-track" legisla- 
tion stalled, but' Marcia 
Zlarko, who runs a small . 
printing business in the Mid- 
west town of Joliet, isn't 
shedding any terns. 

She subscribes to' the pap- 
ular view that tirade 'deals 
such as fast-track - which is 
designed to give the US pres- 
ident authority to negotiate 
new deals that Congress can- 
not amend — would simply 
encourage US businesses to • 
relocate, or at least use that 
threat to hoW down wages. ' 
“I’m cheap . enough' 
labour," she says. “Aren’t we 
still suffering from, the test 

trade stunt they pulled?” she 

adds, referring to the Nafta ■ 
free trade pact between the 
US. Canada and Meadca 


Her friend concurs: “It's 
Sad when Americans have to 
work at two -or three Jobs to 
get food on their table," she 


Sure, both women .admit, 

unemployment in the mod- 
est industrial town, about SO 
mites from Chicago,- has 
dropped sharply. Back in the 
early 1980s, it stood at over 
26 per cent, after such com- 
panies- as Texaco and US 
Steel retrenched. Today, 
partly thanks to riverboat 
gaming but also to industrial 
expansions -and relocations, 
it is 6.7 per tent 
-But the message that this 
mi^ have anything to do 
with the ability of US comp* 
idee- to gain , access to new 
foreign markets seems to be 
lost. Many new jobs, the two 
women say, are part-time 
and business is anything but 


as a result. “Some- 
times I make a bit of money, 
sometimes I don’t,” says Ms 
Zlarko. thfafr ting econ- ' 
cany stinks.*’ 

These views, it should be 
stressed, are not echoed by 
many of 'the larger compa- 
nies yrideti have plants in, or 
near,. JoUet. Caterpillar, the 
big earth-moving equipment 
manufacturer, which draws 
about half its annual sales 
from outside the US. says it 

views the fast-track legisla- 
tion, and the speedier trade 
deals which would almost 
certainly follow, as “abso- 
lutely essential to our ability 
to compete". 

- Amoro, the huge Chicago- 
based energy group whose 
’chemicals division has a 
plant in the town, says that 
fest-track would have' been 
.-"good business sense", and 
lobbied hard in favour. 

- More broadly, the local __ 
chamber of commerce - ' 
which represents both large 
amf small companies - was 
moved-, to . write to Jerry 
Weller, Joliet’s Republican 
congressman, urging hfrii to 


support the measures. 

But even some of the big- 
ger players admit that the 
debate never really made it 
an to the radar screen as fer 
as the average worker, hun- 
dreds of miles from Wash- 
ington’s Beltway, was con- 
cerned. The subtler 
argument that more trade 
could mean mare jobs in the 
long run was simply lost 
“The fest-track Issue is a 
difficult one, compared to 
Gatt or Nafta," says Rita 
Castle, at Caterpillar. “With 
Nafta it was a region that 
was in play. Fast-track is a 
process - and when you 
start talking about pro- 
cesses. it’s more difficult for 
people to make the link back 
to their jobs,” 

Local union leaders, 
though, think this is just 
what people such as Marcia 
were doing. “It was a real 
concern for union people - 
and people who come from 
non-union, jobs should have 
been scared to death.” says 
Danny Mousette, at the 
Te a mst e r s’ joint council in 
Chicago. His explanation for 


the issue’s relatively low 
profile - it was buried on 
inside pages of the local 
newspapers, for example - is 
that it was always evident 
that the president would not 
have the votes. 

Polls, meanwhile, seem to 
suggest that grassroots sen- 
timent on the free trade 
issue hovers between igno- 
rance and antipathy. One 
survey last year found that. 

. even on the subject of Nafta, 
almost 55 per cent of respon- 
dents in the Midwest knew 
little or nnfhhig - roughly in 
lfaip with other parts of the 
country, other than the 
west Opinion, among those 
who did have a view, was 
almost equally divided on 
whether the agreement has 
been beneficial. 

Other, mare recent polling, 
has been less generous. One 
survey two months ago, for 
example, found that 56 per 
cent of Americans thought 
that expanded trade was 
casting US jobs, while only 
37 per cent saw an increase 
in work opportunities. 
Gephardt and trade. Page 7 
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Shanghai’s new rich hire the old poor as servants 


Workers shed by state enterprises are 
finding new jobs in the homes of the 
middle class, writes James Harding 


W hen frhang Yo uming and his 
wife leave for work this 
morning, their maid. Mrs 
Peng, win start cleaning up. 

“She does everything,” says Mr 
Zhang, a well-to-do. young Shanghai 
professional, listing the standard 
chores as washing dishes, making the 
bed, doing the laundry, buying food, 
cooking meals and keeping clean. 

Domestic staff may still be common 
in much of post-colonial Asia, but 
housekeepers, maids and dailies are 
relatively new in today's China. His 
parents are not comfortable with the 
idea of a housekeeper and are happy to 
take care of themselves in their retire- 
ment, says Mr Zhang, but he and his 
wife, like many others, “can afford it 
and as we both go to work and are very 
busy, we need someone to wash clothes 
and clean the apartment." 

In Shanghai, household help has 
become almost a standard feature in an 


increasing number of wealthy, 
white-collar homes - a development 
which signals changing attitudes 
towards service in China as well as the 
importance of a growing informal econ- 
omy that is helping to take the strain 
of transition. 

Many of the women who choose to 
work in other people’s homes - typi- 
cally taking Yn5 J5 (66 US cents) an 
hour as a part-time housekeeper or 
Yn850 (2100) a month plus meals for 
live-in help - have been made redun- 
dant or pushed into early retirement fay 
China's troubled state industries. 

Qiu Dexlng. a middle-aged woman, 
was put off at one of Shanghai's many 
loss-making textile factories and went 
from one dead-ad job to another until 
she started picking up work as a daily 
help. 

"Most people like me are laid off 
from state companies. People used to 
look down on maids, but redundant 


workers need to earn money and being 
a maid is just a job and a job that 
needs to be done in society." she says. 
Housekeepers and cleaners are is great 
demand, she adds, from “people who 
work in companies such as banks and 
securities brokerages as well as 

self-employed businessmen. Ihey are 
so busy in their work, they are getting 
richer and richer. Many people now 
have salaries of several thousand 
yuan.” 

The income gap is widening in 
China The Gini coefficient, a common 
measure of income inequality, has 
grown from a low 2&8 in 1981 to 38^ In 
1995, according to the World Bank. 

Economists judge the growth of the 
informal economy, or the so-called 
channels of “grey income", as crucially 
important to social stability as faramr*; 
grow apart and as the number of unem- 
ployed increases while ffafna presses 
ahead with state enterprise reform. 

Steven Xu, economist at Standard 
Chartered Rank, says China is an econ- 
omy in transition. “They have to get 
rid of the dead wood and that Is prov- 
ing even more difficult than they 
expected. Unemployment is going to be 
a huge problem and how do you solve 


that without a grey economy?" 

Urban unemployment is officially 
registered at just under 4 per cent, but 
even government Officials acknowledge 
that the real jobless rate may be five 
times that figure and growing. Even 
President Jiang Zemin has acknowl- 
edged that streamlining state industry 
through a mixture of mergers and 
bankruptcies could prove painful. “It 
will cause temporary difficulties an the 
part of the workers.” he told a recent 
Communist party congress. 

Working class women are bearing 
much of the brunt of the pressure on 
jobs - in some .factories in Shanghai, 
for example, the retirement age for 
women has been brought down to 45 
and redundancy rates among female 
employees remain higher than among 
men. . 

As more middle-aged shang ha i poo 
women have sought domesti c employ- 
ment, perceptions have changed, says 
Mrs Qiu. “Maids have a long history in 
Shanghai. Before 1949 it was quite com- 
mon. but afterwards to be a maid was 
to be considered a servant, so few 
women would take such a job - only 
girls off the farms who came in from 
the country. But that is changing. 


people's ideas' of a maid is ch anging . 
They think of it jnst as a job.” 

Nevertheless, she admits, there is 
still a lingering stigma attached to 
domestic service. The Communist revo- 
lution of 3949- sought to draw a line 
under the dissolute lifestyle of pre-war 
Shanghai, characterised afi it was by 
dinner parties and domestic 
servants. Mao’s China was, above all, 
intended to be egalitarian, pulling 
down tiie landlord class and raising 
hig h the proletariat. 

B ut Mrs Qiu says the growing 
i ncome gap and the increasing 
number of maids sit comfortably 
beside the principle of socialist equal- 
ity: “in the past, people thought maids 
were not equal to their employers, but 
now we think these are just different 
kinds of jobs. They work for a com- 
pany. T work in the home. They are 
differ ent jobs, but we are still equal." 

In the 1980s, a few foreigners living 
in shanghai find the city’s high-rank- 
ing qfflmais all bad domestic help of 
some form or other - generally 
referred to in Chinese as an oyi, which 
literally means “auntie”, but is a catch- 
all term to address older women and 


by 14 per cent P®\ ^to the homes of 
helpers have spread inw ^ 

the middle classes. 

Tt « almost impossible to catenate 
® i itTl n f thp industry in Sftan g- 
S £hi5i remains predominantly 

employers and get paid m 
Rnt as sood a measure as any is the 
the few house 

cleaners* work units - for example, the 
Service Team of Yangpu Dis- 
^^tf^ Sbanghai. started with 
^oSepers in October last year 
SdS^Kore than 600 registered 
members. 

Many more housekeepers come frora 

enough, she comes from Guan gnan . the 
jronetoTO of Deng Xiaoping, the archi- 
tect of China’s economic transition. 


Microsoft in 
plan for India 
software base 


Nine out of ten companies in national survey say qualified workers are in short supply 

US manufacturers see huge skill shortage 


By Mark Nicholson 
in New Delhi and 
Paul Taylor in London 

Microsoft, the world’s 
biggest software company, is 
to set up a software develop- 
ment centre in India. 

The move reflects India's 
growing importance as an 
offshore software develop- 
ment centre for US and 
European companies facing 
shortages of software profes- 
sionals. 

In May Microsoft 
announced plans to set up a 
European research centre in 
Cambridge, England, its first 
outside its headquarters in 
Redmond, Washing ton. The 
group also has product 
development activities in 
California and in Israel. 

Microsoft gave no indica- 
tion as to the size of the 
Indian investment, thp cen- 
tre's likely location or the 
products in which it might 
specialise. 

Orlando Ayala. Microsoft’s 
vice-president for interna- 
tional operations, said Micro- 
soft would make a detailed 
announcement soon. “It is 
not a question of if, it is a 
question of when,” he said, 
describing Indian software 
skills as “unparalleled”. 

Ttae choice is a fillip for 
one of India’s newest and 
fastest growing industries, 
an export-driven sector 


which has had compound 
annual growth rates averag- 
ing 52 per cent since 1990 
and now employs 160,000 
people. 

Last year India’s software 
exports climbed to over $lbn 
- a figure which India's 
National Association of Soft- 
ware and Service Companies 
expects to reach $4bn by 
2000. 

Microsoft’s decision fol- 
lows a persona] interest in 
the country by Bill Gates, 
Microsoft chairman, who 
was greeted with the pomp 
and enthusiasm of a head of 
state on his first trip to India 
in March. 

About 10 per cent of Micro- 
soft's 22^00 worldwide work- 
force are of Indian origin 
and Mr Gates hag said he is 
impressed with the abilities 
of Indian professionals. 

During his visit to India 
Mr Gates said Microsoft 
rated India, rather than 
China, as likely to provide 
his company with “the larg- 
est base of software profes- 
sionals". 

Many large US informa- 
tion technology companies 
including International Busi- 
ness Machines, Motorola, 
Texas Instruments and soft- 
ware companies such as Ora- 
cle and Novell already have 
large software development 
centres in India, mostly in 
Delhi. Bombay or Bangalore. 


Capital markets 
‘vital to energy 
development’ 


By Simon Hotberton 
in Bangkok 

The ability of the developing 
world to meet its energy 
aspirations will depend on 
governments adopting poli- 
cies which meet investor 
requirements, a new study 
from the World Energy 
Council concludes. 

It argues there is no short- 
age of capital for energy 
investment, even though 
spending on energy projects 
of up to $2,li8bn is expected 
by 2020. Instead it says: “The 
need to develop domestic 
capita] markets is as urgent 
as the need to develop the 
energy sector." 

The World Energy Coun- 
cil, which represents a wide 
range of energy producers, 
had previously estimated 
that demand for capital to 
invest in the world's energy 
sector would decline relative 
to the trend in real incomes. 
Now it estimates that 

annual investment until 2020 
will amount to 3 per cent or 
4 per cent of global gross 
domestic product. This 
investment will take place 
against a background of 
increased energy efficiency. 

In south and east Asia it 
says the principle impedi- 
ment to realising a national 
goal for the energy sector is 
the “inefficient and exten- 
sive" involvement of govern- 
ment in the sector. 

The region produces 
annual domestic savings in 
excess of $1.000bn, more 
than enough to meet annual 
energy finance needs of 
$60bn to $100bn. China and 
India alone are expected to 
account for half the world’s 
increase in energy demand. 

“Both have formidable 
political, ideological, and 
bureaucratic constraints in 


their energy sectors and 
overcoming these will be a 
major challenge." the study 
says. “Mobilisation of mainly 
local capital for energy 
investments will be the key 
success factor for the eco- 
nomic aspirations of these 
two countries." 

Africa and the least devel- 
oped countries present spe- 
cial problems. Up to 2bn 
people in the developing 
world have yet to be readied 
by commercial energy and 
have little prospect of this 
occurring unless fundamen- 
tal reforms to political and 
legal structures are made. 

Africa bas 13 per cent of 
the world’s population but 
consumes only 3 per cent of 
its commercial energy. More- 
over, Us energy needs would 
absorb a relatively small 
share of global resources. 

The study says the 
Southern African grid, 
which transports electricity 
throughout nine countries, 
is a model for how energy 
problems can be settled on a 
regional basis. Most African 
countries have small energy 
sectors. “Greater trade and 
co-operation in primary 
energy and electricity can 
ease the financial burdens.” 

The electric power indus- 
try is the one where govern- 
ment will have to focus most 
of their attention. It repre- 
sents the biggest financing 
challeng e in that Its invest- 
ment needs are larger than 
every other sector combined. 

“Most countries, however, 
are a long way from arriving 
at the point where they can 
depend on private resources 
to finance the electric power 
sector,” it says. 

Financing the global energy 
sector: the task ahead. 
World Energy Council. 
Fax + 44 171 92*0452 


By Nancy Dunne 
in Washington 

Nearly nine out of 10 US 
manufacturers are reporting 
shortages of qualified work- 
ers, and a growing gap has 
emerged between job 
requirements in the high 
technology economy and the 
drills available, the National 
Association of Manufactur- 
ers said yesterday. 

In a survey of 4£00 compa- 
nies, two-thirds of US manu- 
facturers said they were hav- 
ing difficulty improving 
productivity and upgrading 


technology because the 
available workers lacked the 
necessary skills. 

Some 60 per cent of manu- 
facturers said their employ- 
ees lacked basic competence 
.in mathematics aryl 55 per 

cent found serious deficien- 
cies in walkers' basic writ- 
ing and comprehension 
slrflls 

“There’s a significant 
slowdown in the growth of 
the labour force; a new econ- 
omy built increasingly on 
knowledge and skills; a pub- 
lic school system that 
inspires little confidence; 


and foreign competitors - 
particularly in Europe - that 
are addressing their struc- 
tural problems and poised 
for high gro wth in iwning 
years." said Eamle Deaven- 
port, chairman of the 
association. 

The »-«»wnatifni said 63 per 
cent of the employers 
reported workers lacking the 
ability to arrive on time and 
stay at work all day. Almost 
half said their workers 
lacked the facility to read 
»nd t rans late drawings, dia- 
grams flow charts. Half 
said it was difficult to 


encourage employees to take 
on mare responsibility. 

Mr Deavenport said there 
had been “a major sea- 
change" in employer invest- 
ment in training. Nearly half 
of. the manufacturers sur- 
veyed invested an amount 
equivalent to 2 per cent or 
more of payroll to train 
shop-floor and other hourly 
employees , a notable 
improvement over 1991. 
when companies spent an 
average of less than 0.5 per 
cent on training. 

• US October producer 
inflation was in line with 


economists' predictions yes- 
terday, Adrienne Roberts 
reports from Washington. 
However, retail sales - to 
the bond and equity mar- 
kets' satisfaction - were 
lower than expected and 
showed little sign of infla- 
tionary pressure. 

The producer price index 
for finished goods rose 0.1 
per ce nt, in the month and 
core inflation (which 
excludes food and energy 
prices) was unchanged. The 
increase was led by the price 
of food, which rose 0.4 per 
rent Prices of intermediate 


goods fell 0.1 per cent but 
the cost of crude materials 
rose 4 per cent mostly due 
to a 10.7 per cent increase in 
the cost of energy materials. 

Total retail sales fell 0.2 
per cent to a seasonally 
adjusted $213.69bn in Octo- 
ber, dragged down by a 2 per 
cent drop in sales of new 
cars. 

But retailers outside the 
car trade saw a 0.4 per cent 
improvement General mer- 
chandise and clothing stores 
reported 1.1 per cent and 0.9 
per cent improvements 
respectively. 


Confusion fear as 16 parties identified by colours contest election S Korea 

Moroccans show their political colours 

several factors make the . 

result of the election unpre- rnfn hi llTlf 
dictable. They include an K/-U-K I Jf 


By Route Khalaf In Rabat 

In Takaddum. a popular 
neighbourhood in Rabat the 
young Moroccans who voted 
yesterday in legislative elec- 
tions had one hope in mind. 

“What we want are jobs, 
real jobs," said a young man, 
who works, on and off, as a 
handyman. 

Rapid population growth, 
a young demographic profile 
and an education system 
that fails to respond to the 
demands of the job market 
have left many young Moroc- 
cans scrambling to find 
work. The unemployment 
rate is officially 16 per cent 
but is estimated to reach 
more than 20 per cent among 
Morocco's youth. 

Most of the 16 political 
parties which ran in the 
elections for the 32>-member 
assembly promised to create 
jobs and undertake public 
works projects. Education 
reform and cleaning up the 
administration also topped 
their manifestos. 

The Moroccan government 
has in the past 10 years 
restructured the economy 
and straightened the coun- 
try's finances. Officials point 
out that foreign investment, 
a mere $60m in 1990, had 
reached more than $lbn by 
the end of September, bring- 
ing jobs with it. 

But the average Moroccan 
has yet to taste the fruits of 
macro-economic reform. 
Morocco's economic growth 
remains erratic and subject 
to the vagaries of the 
weather, since agriculture 
accounts for about 40 per 
cent of employment. Only 
250,000 jobs are available for 
the 370.000 new entrants to 
the workforce every year. 



A woman votes in Morocco’s parliamentary election yesterday. Jobs are the big issue and 
voter confusion makes the result unpredictable m, 


and about 110,000 Moroccan 
graduates are estimated to 
be unemployed. 

Many Moroccans have 
heard promises of jobs and 
better living standards 


before, and decided yester- 
day that there was no point 
in voting. Others believed 
giving their votes to opposi- 
tion parties - led by the 
nationalist Istiqlal and the 


left-leaning Socialist Union 
of Popular Forces (USFP) - 
after decades of pro-adminis- 
tration governments might 
bring about a change. 

But analysts warned that 


several factors make the 
result of the election unpre- 
dictable. They include an 
flhteracy rate of 60 per cent, 
a tradition of vote buying, 
the fact that rural areas 
mostly vote for the adminis- 
tration, and that the large 
number of parties standing 
in the election can confuse 
voters.* 

In deed, same voters yester- 
day clearly ignored political 
affiliation. Mohammed and 
his group of young friends — 
who all say jobs are the first 
filing on. their winik — had 
an voted for a neo-commu- 
nist party in the June local 
elections. Yesterday they 
were voting for a pro-admin- 
istration party. 

“We don’t care about par- 
ties, we knew the individu- 
als in both cases and so we 
assume that they can make 
a difference," he said. 

Middle-aged Naima, for 
example, could not explain 
why she chose the progov- 
ernment Popular Movement. 
“Ifs the yellow party and I 
like yellow,'’ she finally said. 

Because of the high illiter- 
acy rate, the 16 parties 
which contested the elec- 
tions were recognised on bal- 
lot papers by colours. This, 
the opposition charges, gives 
rise to even more confusion. 
For example, the pink ballot 
paper of the opposition 
Istiqlal party could easily be 
mistaken with the pro-gov- 
ernment Choura and Istiqlal, 
whose ballot was also pink 
but with a single black 
stripe on the side. A black 
stripe was also the only dif- 
ference between the light 
purple USFP papa- and that 
of the pro-Islamist Popular 
Democratic and Constitu- 
tional Movement. i 


Boxing’s rocky union collapses 

Harry Mullan expects a dirty fight as top promoters sue and counter-sue 


Boxing partnerships are 
rarely marriages made in 
heaven, but the union 
between promoters Frank 
Warren and Don King, 
which collapsed this week 
amid a welter of allegations 
and counter-allegations, 
always had a “Burton and 
Taylor" feel about it 

Both are tough, self-made 
men who have flourished in 
a buccaneering and ruthless 
business: natural leaders 
rather than willing team 
players. 

They have shared some 
spectacularly successful pro- 
motions, including' the Chris 
Eubank-Nigel Benn rematch 
at Old Trafford in 1998 and 
Frank Bruno’s World Boxing 
Council title win over Oliver 
McCall at Wembley in 1995, 
but the partnership has 
apparently foundered over 
Warren’s $L2m deal with the 
US cable television company 



Don King, left, takes on Frank Warren 


Home Box Office (HBO). 

King’s promotions in the 
US are screened exclusively 
on the Showtime network, 
HBO's bitter rival, and King 
sees Warren's move as a 
betrayal Naseexn earned, 
Warren’s star attraction. Is 


central to the HBO deal and 
is due to make his debut far 
them on December 19 at New 
York’s Madison Square Gar- 
den. against the former WBC 
champion Kevin Kelley.. 
Other Warren-promoted 
fighters such as Richie 


Woodhall are also on this 
bEL King has started legal 
moves to block the show, 
claiming that be paid War- 
ren Sim in February to sign 
a three-year extension to the 
deal they first struck in 1994. 

Warren’s counter-writ 
claims King has fraudulently 
attempted to extend their 
partnership, when in fact, he 
says, the American had for 
some time foiled to deliver 
the fights Warren wanted. 

Frande Liles, the World 
Boxing Association super- 
middlewelght champion who 
is promoted by King- was 
"unavailable" to face War- 
ren’s World Boxing Organi- 
sation champion Steve Col- 
lins in a unification match, 
mip of the frus t ra tions which 
drove the Irishman Into 
retirement, and King was 
similarly reluctant to risk 
Ms ageing WBA feather- 
weight champion Wilfredo 


Vazquez against Hsrmprf 
promises to be a dirty 

fight, With King rinhtifng to 

have “resurrected Warren 
from the dead" and brought 
him back from bankruptcy. 
That will irritate Warren 
intensely; whatever business 

difficulties he endured after 
his near-fatal shooting in 
1989, he has never been per- 
sonally bankrupt 
King has also claimed that 
Hamed approached him 
about a possible defection, 
forcing Hamed to issue a 
statement pledging contin- 
ued loyalty to Warren, the 
man who steered him to the 
WBO and International Box- 
ing Federation titles. 

Such allegations and deni- 
als are par for the course. 
Only a few months ago. War 
res angrily denied that he 
was negotiating with HBO. 
In boxing things are rarely 
as they seem. 


package 

By John Burton in Seoul 

South Korea's flnanc 
ministry said it expected t 
offer a financial stabilisation 
package next week to res tor 
foreign confidence in th 
country’s ailing hanking sec 
tor. 

The measures to restruc 
ture the banks have beei 
delayed by parliament as i 
debates legislation to reforn 
the government's financia 
supervisory powers. 

Officials expect parliamen 
next week to pass the laws 
which would give indepen 
deuce to the central bank ii 
setting monetary policy 
while establishing a nev 
united agency to supervisi 
the banking, securities aru 
insurance sectors. 

Bat the legislation is' beinj 
opposed by the central ban! 
because it would lose author 
ity over the h anking Indus 
try. Central bank employee 
yesterday protested at thi 
National Assembly am 
threatened to go on strike i 
the legislation is passed. 

Approval of the legislatioi 
would dear the way for tin 
fin a nc e ministry to proposi 
a restructuring of commei 
dal and investment banks 
which are suffering under a 
least $20bu in bad loans afte 
a recent string of big corpc 
rate bankruptcies. 

The government is likel; 
to propose measures tha 
would accelerate merger) 
among banks and increase ft 
$5bn a fund that would puz 
chase non-performing asset 
from banks. The bond mar 
ket may be opened wider ti 
foreign investors to ease i 
credit shortage. 

To underscore the sector’) 
problems, Moody’s Investoi 
Service, the US credit rating 
agency, yesterday warned t 
might downgrade thi 
long-term ratings for thrw 
commercial banks, consid 
ered to be among thi 
healthiest in Korea. Thej 
include Shinhan, Hanil ant 
Daegu banks. 

“The action reflected con 
cem over continued deterio 
ration in Korean banks 
asset quality resulting fron 
additional corporate fail' 
eras ” Moody's said. “Korear 
banks' earnings have alsc 
been eroded by heightened 
competition from interesl 
rate liberalisation." 

• Preliminary talks to pro 
pare for full-scale negotia 
tions on a Korean peace 
treaty will resume on 
November 21 in New York, 
South Korea said yesterday 
North and South Korea, the 
US and China will discuss 
arrangements for the peace 
titiks. expected to open is 
Geneva next month. 
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NEWS: UK 


Ministers take tefuge in silent over grand prix tobacco sponsorship 

Attack over FI sleaze stepped up 


By George Parker, ■ 
Pofitfoal Corresp o ndent 

Tte government’s handling 
of a growing contr ov ersy 
over tobacco sponsorship of 
motor racing came under 
fire yesterday from Bemie 
Ecclestone, head of Formula 
One Europe, and Sir Patrick 
Neill, the ihdq?endeut : public' 
standards watchdog. 

.As fresh . revelations 
threatened to swamp the 
government, ministers 
appeared to have decided 
that die best policy was to. 
say nothing ar id steer clear 
of public appearances. 

Tessa JfoweH, the public' 


Health minister, pulled oat 
qf an anttsmoMng awards 
ceremony for ‘'pressing per- 
sonal reasons", while no vol- 
unteers decoded the govern- 
ment on television current 

jiffalw prnpiiTTnii pfl.- • 

. However, it emerged that 
the ruhng Labour party had 
. actively sought a second 
from ’Mr Ecclestone 
to pri i'ty fluids while minted ■ 
tars were considering the 
future of -Formula One 
totroctsb advertising. . 

: Thu ' '"-government 
announced earlier this week 
that it would propose to the 
European Union that grand 
prix ? racing should ■_ he 


exempted from a. proposed 
Han on tobacco advertising 

in return for voluntary curbs 
by Formula One. 

" Mr Ecclestone, who gave 
film to Labour before the 
election, angrily rejected a 
claim by Tom Sawyer, the 
party’s general secretary, 
that he “offered a further 
donation” after the Section. 

Labour, which has a £L5m 
-overdraft, admitted that it 
had discussed a possible 
donation, but said no sum or 
timing had bean agreed with 
Mr Ecclestone. Downing 
Street has said that Tony 
Blair; "the prime minister, 
knew of the discussions 


..when he met -the; Formula 
One president on October 16. 

The government’s decision 
to exempt grand prix racing 
-from its ban on' tobacco 
sponsorship was also 
strongly criticised by Pad- 
raig Flynn, EU social affaire 
commissioner, who said it 
would undermine plans far a 
Europe-wide ban. In a letter 
to MS Jowell, he said the 
government's claims that 
Europe would lose the sport 
to circuits in Asian countries 
if cigarette promotion on 
cars is banned “do not stand 
up to scrutiny*. 

He said he believed “the 
implicit threat that the 


industry would ‘ relocate 
more grand prix events out- 
side the EU is not credible’’, 
adding that it would be in 
tine sport's best interests to 
seek non-tobacco sponsors, 
wanting that a move outside 
the EU would be "disas- 
trous” fin: motor-racing. 

Sr Patrick NeiQ is under- 
stood to have asked the 
prime minister's office to 
release correspondence 
between himself and Mr 
Sawyer- - in which he 
suggested Labour should 
return Mr Ecclestone's dona- 
tion - last Monday. The 
letters were not released 
until Thursday. 



For 12 years 
US courts have 
heard strange 
stories about > 
De Lorean 

T he 12-year legal battle 
in the US courts 
between the UK gov- 
ernment and Arthur Andean- 
sen, the accoun ta nt, over the 
-De Lorean sports car scandal ■ 
centred on the curious fale 
of “Mr Primrose" and “Mr 
T teffr/iT awfl ffr* "TtogW l 
gal transfer of £17.65m to a 
Swiss-based, Panamanian 
sftw»ii company. 

When the Belfast-based 
De Lorean company -col- 
lapsed in 1282, allegations of 
fraud involving John De 
Lorean, the company’s 
founder, and the Cohn 

HVt»pm»n rfriaiiTtum of Lotus 

Cars, followed. 

The UK government sued 
Andersen in the US, accus- 
ing the firm of conspiracy, 
fraud and negligence in 
auditing De Lorean. Claim 
and caimter^daim .followed, 
but it was' not until 1996, 
when the US court released 
800 doc uments, that the. true 
picture began to e m erge. 

Secret cabinet papers 
appeared to support -Ander-- 
sen’s- contention that the 
political capita) to be made 
out of bringing the project to 
west Belfast, an area of high 
- utiampta ymaaVhad bfizuted 
successive governments to 
the risks..' ■' 

Among the documents, 
however,' were- internal 
Andersen papers which 
showed that, in spite of 
twice picking up the trail of 
the alleged fraud involved in' 
the transfer of ?17.6San to 
GPD Services in Switzerland, 
the auditor decided not to 
tell the government * ' 

• Andersen was later to 
claim it was' duped ' by 
Mr De Lorean, coderiamed 
"Mr Primrose" by the 
accountant's UK lawyers, 
and by Mr Chapman, coden- - 
anted “Mr.DaJtodfl". But the 
documents show Andersen 



Wing and a prayer John De Loraim launches his Brifast-bnlK stainless steel sports car at Mb toria ir fai London in 1881 


TaiyKkfc 


Arthur -Andersen, the accountancy 
firm, has given up hope off r e co v ering 
hundreds afnriJHons off pounds it lost 
during the Kyears it Was barred from 
lucrative government work because off 
Its rote in (he De Lorean affair, write 
Jim KeOy and John Mason. 

As the government yesterday con- 
firmed it fcad^iettled its rivfl actions 
against ArthSft*Antfer&h for its xrilehi 
auditing. -the sport#*tttr company. 


which collapsed in 1982, sources at the 
firm said the issue off foe public sector 
bain was now a “dead letter". 

The government-imposed embargo 
on Arthur Andersen lasted 15 years 
until it was lifted in July this year. It 
is understood, however, that a ban on 
individuals involved in the De Lorean 
audit continued - hut- ended with 
. y ertwt ay^-amn Hincwppnt . -. - 
■'•'A joint- statumeuf bn the civil action 


against the firm, issued by Arthur 
Andersen and the De partm ent off Eco- 
nomic Development, said: “Both par- 
ties have agreed that it is time to bring 
this complex and protracted litigation 
to an aid." Although no details were 
given, the firm settled for $35m 
(£18m). No farther comment was made 
by either side as Andersen still fac es a 
5100m claim by foe-bankruptcy trustee 
fur the De Lorean company. 


was v well ’ aware off the 
alleged fraud. . 

In early 1 1979- Andersen 
consulted 1 Ashurst Morris 
Crisp, its UK lawyers In a 
memorandum headed' “Prim- 
rose*, Ashurst partner 
Charles G«ne advised that 
although approved by the 
Bank off England, the GPD 
transfer appeared to be both 
In breach of -the exchange 
control rules arid a fraud an 
the Intend - Revenue. 

“It seems almost incon- 
ceivable that the consent 
would have been forthcom- 
ing if all the facts had been 


put to the Bank,* he wrote. 
Nevertheless, Mr ’ Gane 
advised that . Andersen was 
under no obligation to teB 
the guwa.nn ten! because the 
GPD transaction had no 
bearing on the De Lorean 
accounts:- 

- -Ian Hky Davison,' Ander- 
sen’s senior partner in Lon- 
don, then wrote to Richard 
M easeDe, the Andersen part- 
ner responsible'' for foe De 
Lorean parent in Detroit, 
sending trim a copy of Mr 
Gane’s advice. “It must be 
recognised that there Is 
■prisma fade evidence of the 


commission of an illegal act 
by an important client,” he 
wrote. 

In late 1979, Mr MeaseUe 
met William Strycker, chief 
financial officer of. 
the De Lorean parent, who 
had become concerned about 
a $7m-$9m “Swiss loan” 
recently obtained by Mr De 
Lorean, which appeared to 
be backe d by funds paid 
under the GPD contract Mr 
Strycker expressed surprise 
that Mr De Lorean had tire 
financial means to secure 
such a large loan. 

Mr MeaseUe claimed to 


have raised the issue with 
'Mr De Lorean declared 
himself satisfied with the 
explanation, given that it 
was backed by Mr' De 
Larean’s personal assets. 

Again the accountant said 
nothing to the UK govern- 
meat and on July 10 1980 an 
internal office memo from 
the Detroit office declared: 
“We consider the GPD issue 
to be dead and would prefer 
not bringing it up again." 
Seventeen years later it is 
finally about to be buried. 

Robert Rice 


Chancellor 

proposes 

fiscal 

stability 

code 


By Robert Chota, 

Economics Effitor 

Gordon Brown, the UK 
chancellor, wants to 
enshrine a “code of fiscal 
stability” in legislation, 
which win compel the gov- 
ernment to give regular 
details off its budgetary tar- 
gets and whether they have 
been met 

The proposal emulates the 
Fiscal Responsibility Act 
introduced by the New Zea- 
land government in 1994, 
although it Is unlikely to be 
as far-reaching. The law 
binds the New Zealand gov- 
ernment to “principles of 
responsible fiscal manage- 
ment" and hwa lym hi g hl y 
praised by international 
firrcmHal institutions. 

The Treasury hopes that 
Including the code in legisla- 
tion will increase the credi- 
bility of fiscal policy and 
reassure financial markets 
that the government is not 
going to take risks with the 
public finances or dfo gnigg 
any unfavourable trends by 
rmfisagifig file figures. 

Mr Brown will publish a 
consultation paper on the 
code on November 25, when 
be unveils Ills “Green Bud- 
get" - or the “Pre-Budget 
Report” as the Treasury has 
decided to dub it 

The chancellor is also 
expected to use his state- 
ment to prnphagigg the risks 
to economic stability from 
inflationary pressure in the 
labour market He will argue 
that the go v ernment's wel- 
fare-to-woik Initiative should 
help boost labour supply and 
restrain pay press u res. 

The code win require the 
government to publish an 
annual fiaai stability state- 
ment This will include 
datafls of the government's 
fiscal targets and an assess- 
ment of whether' they have 
been met in the past and 
how they win be met in the 
future. The Treasury will 
also have to describe the 
assumptions and conven- 
tions which nnd prUe its fis- 
cal projections and include a 
discussion off the likely risks 
to its forecasts. 

The closest precedent on 
the UK statute book at pres- 
ent is the Industry Act 1975, 
which requires the Treasury 
to publish economic fore- 
casts twice a year. 

The precise content of the 
UK’s fiscal code will not be 
decided -until after a period 
of consultation. But officials 
said it was unlikely to force 
the government to publish 
much Information that it 
does not already release. 

Sxnce coming to office in 
May, Mr Brown has enlisted 
the National Audit Office to 
vet the assumptions which 
underlie the Treasury’s fis- 
cal projections. 


UK NEWS DIGEST 


Fears grow of 
staff shortages 

UK manufacturers are increasingly concerned that staff 
shortages will limit their output in noming months, bear- 
ing out the UK centra] bank's fears of a ti ghtening labour 
market. 

A survey last quarter by the Confederation of British 
Industry, the principal employers' organisation, and Busi- 
ness Strategics, a regional economics consultancy, found 
an increase of about 7,000 manufacturing vacancies, with 
growth in Scotland and the north and south of England. 

“There has been a rise in 10 regions in the proportion of 
firms indicating skilled and other labour shortages will be 
more of a constraint over the coming four months,” the 
survey said. 

The strength of sterling continues to make exports 
more expensive, and “remains the biggest constraint on 
winning export orders”, the survey of 1,000 manufacturers 
found. But manufacturers in Northern Ireland, Scotland, 
the south-east the south-west and the north of England 
stfil expect a pick-up in orders from overseas. 

■ ASYLUM CLAIMS 


Gypsy influx ‘draining resources 9 

The government was yesterday urged to speed up the asy- 
lum process as council chiefs warned that mare form i,000 
Czech and Slovak gypsies who flooded into the south 
coast port of Dover in the county of Kent last month were 
rapidly draining already stretched resources. 

Sandy Bruce-Lockhart, leader of Kent County Council, 
accused the government of not using “the foil force or the 
law" to repatriate the asylum-seekers, most of whom he 
claims would have their applications rejected. The gyp- 
sies, who flooded into Dover in October claiming they 
were being persecuted in their home countries, are being 
housed in bed and breakfast accommodation and are 
claiming thousands of pounds in benefits. 


LONDON UNDERGROUND 


Delays may mean gap in service 

Delays in completing the signalling on the £2-75bn 
($4.64bn) Jubilee Line extension could lead to a “gap“ 
between the old and the new sections of the line in cen- 
tral London, London Underground said yesterday. 

Fears are growing that signalling on the new stretch of 
line, between Westminster in central London and Strat- 
ford, east London, will not be fully tested in time for the 
planned opening in September 1998. .Si gnalling systems 
are extremely complex and are among the last parts of a 
new line to be commissioned. Charles Batchelor 

SPORTS ACADEMY 


SlOlm pledged from lottery 

The government yesterday pledged an extra £60m ($l01m) 
of National Lottery funds to finance the creation of the 
co un try ’ s first national academy of sport, but it stopped 
short of choosing foe location for foe academy’s central 
headquarters. 

The extra money means that a total of £160m has been 
made available to pay for the headquarters and the net- 
work off a dozen or more regional satellite centres that 
will make up what will be called the United Kingdom 
Sports Institute. 

Under the plan unveiled by Chris Smith, culture and 
sport minister; about £50m will go to the central head- 
quartos. for which three bidders have been shortlisted. 
The rest of the money will go to build centres at eight 
locations in England, several in Scotland and one each in 
Wales and Northern Ireland. Patrick Har v erson 

BEER 


Amstel recalls lm bottles 

Complaints about fragments of glass in three bottles of 
Amstel beer have led to the recall of lm bottles from 
retailers. HP Buhner, the cider group which has the rights 
to Amstel in the UK, said it had come to a joint decision 
with brand owner Heineken. 

The Dutch brewer is shipping enough stock to make 
sure Buhner can cover the lost production. Alan Flock- 
hart, Buhner finance director, said the recall would have 
“no significant effect on our bottom line”. Ushers of Trow- 
bridge, the west England brewer floated in March, has 
been brewing and bottling Amstel in the UK for less than 
a year under contract from Bulmer. David Blackwell 


Leaner and meaner 
but far from extinct 

Investors need not fear that the defence 
industry is going the way of the dinosaurs 



S ir Robert Walmsley knows a 
thing ox: two about military mat- 
ters. So you take notice when be 
says: “Just think of the last time yon 
visited a defence facility that was 
Working fiat out. T cant remember 
one." He is' referring not to military 
bases but British weapons factories - 
of which, as chief of defence procure- 
ment, be is foe' biggest customer. 

Walmsley has much 'less money to 
spend than his predecessors did during 
the cold war. UK defence spending has 
fallen by 29 per eaot in real terms since 
the mid-1980s. And while factories oper- 
ate at lower teveb. the'govermuait is 

conducting - a strategic review of 
national defences which; when .'the 
Treasury has had its- say, could mean 
further cuts. Wtth this in mind, inves- 
tors may well wonder , if the. arms 

industry is preparing to go foe . way of 

the dinosaurs. - 

It is certainly not yet extinct The 
government estimates that 415,000 
industrial jobs depend on defence, 
although foe total is a third, less than 
in 1985. The annual UK procurement 
budget, at SSbn, still means big orders 
for companies' such- as ' British Aero- 
space, General Electric, BODs-BOyce, 
GKN and Vickers. 

Britain has the largest role in' foe 
£42bn, four-nation Eurafighter project 
which will bring in business to more’' 
than 100 companies for years to come. 
It is the second largest exporter, with 
nearly' a - quarter of world trade in- 
arms. ' ' 

The gov er nme n t review is unlikely to 
mean deep cuts in defence, although 
there could be Shifts in priorities Tony 
Blair." prime minister, has said, that “a 
strong defence capability is -an essen- * 
tial put off Britain's foreign poMcy”. 

Longer term, companies and govern- 
ments across Europe are well aware- 


that much needs to be done if Euro- 
pean- companies are to compete with 
the gfants - Boeing, Lockheed Martin, 
and Raytheon - which, have emerged 
from a rapid series off mergers in the 
US. But it is not just a matter of put- 
ting together the remaining players In 
an industry which has lost many 
famnn R roimp^; al tho ugh that is itiffi- 
cult enough- What is most important is 
making sure that the’ companies that 
KiEPrive provide what the customers 
want, and on competitive teams. That 
means keeping up with the rapid tech- ' 
nological advances taking place, 
mainly in foe US. 

In developing products such, as the 
Joint Strike Fighter, which will replace 
F-166, US companies are developing 
new avionic systems that involve big 
- leaps forward, especially in electronics. 

Sven after a 67 per cent real cut in 
pro c u reme n t spending since 1985, the 
US remains a big spender. Getting a 
-slice of foe market there means being 
able to contribute something to the 
new generation of defence systems. 
What is worrying for European? is the 
relatively low level off research spend- 
ing by defence ministries. 

Td win big orders,- she is an asset 
since ft offers economies of scale and 
foe assurance of financial security. 

: European companies, although they 
have not taken US-style moves towards 
a grand consolidation, have formed 
many joint venturesanti consortia. 

GEC-Marcani, foe defence electronics 
arm off (SC, has alliances with Al enin 
of Italy, and Thomson and Lagarflere of 
France. Yet Peter Gershtm, GEC-Marco- 
ni's managing director, says success 
wffi not be achieved just by a clubbing 
together. It has. to come from inffeas- 
ing penetration of the US. . ' 

: His view contrasts with that of John 
Weston, group managing director of 



.yul 


PtCM* OOnry 

Br i t a in has biggest role in the £42bn, 
four-nation Eurafighter project 

British Aerospace, who has long advo- 
cated building a European defence con- 
glomerate that could stand tall with its 
US rivals and achieve crucial cost 
savings. BAe is forging a dose relation- 
ship with Daimler Benz Aerospace. 

Whether or not his vision is realised, 
the City believes British Aerospace is 
in a strong position. Hs stake in Airtras 

gives it a seat at the table if the consor- 
tium forms foe base for a Europe-wide 
aerospace and defence company- It has 
a leading position in Bur ufl ghter and Is 
involved in the US Joint Strike Fighter 
programme. 

Both BAe and GEC-Marconl - which 
also has prime co n trac t or experience - 
have strong order books and a high 
proportion of sales outside the UK. 
They have absorbed other defence com- 
panies along tiie way and are leaner 

and mtxmpr than marry European 

rivals. 

White BAe and GEC have the bar- 
gaining power to make their long-term 
position in the defence business quite 
secure, foe same cannot be said of 
other sectors. Europe has too many 
makers of armoure d vehicles, helicop- 
ters and missiles. 

Alexander NicoD 
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Tony Blair 
comes clean 


The one thing which people did 
not expect of Britain's Labour 
government was that It would 
need lessons in public relations. 
But its bungled handling of l' af- 
faire Bemie tore off the govern- 
ment's presentational armour. 
It also revealed something unex- 
pectedly vulnerable beneath, 
and raised nagging questions 
about the style and competence 
of Tony Blair’s government 

To be fair, the prime minister 
has suffered a series of bad 
skids, rather a major scandal or 
serious write-off. The party's 
decision in January to accept 
£lm from Bemie Ecclestone, the 
Formula One promoter, was, by 
present standards, quite proper. 
Even then, however, a warning 
flag might have been raised. As 
Mr Ecclestone made clear in a 
letter to The Times newspaper 
this week, he opposes some of 
Labour's key policies. And these 
include any ban on tobacco 
advertising which might reduce 
FI's Income. 

Mr Blair's decision to have a 
chat with Mr Ecclestone about 
the proposed sponsorship ban 
just before announcing a special 
exemption for Formula One was 
less defensible. But it was not 
obviously corrupt. Then the 
government seemed to redeem 
its position by handing back the 
controversial Elm. 

If that were all, the charge 
against Mr Blair would not be 
heavy. But it is not all. 
Throughout this affair the gov- 
ernment has divulged the facts 
only with reluctance and under 
pressure from press revelations. 
Without them, Mr Ecclestone's 
gift would have been made pub- 
lic. thanks to Labour’s new dis- 
closure rules - but not for 
almost a year. Even last week, 
cabinet ministers were denying 
they knew anything about it 

Under pressure 

It is now clear that the gov- 
ernment had not at first 
intended to band the cim back. 
It was effectively shamed into 
doing so by Sir Patrick Neill, 
the parliamentary standards 
commissioner. He had been 
asked, not about this, but about 
the propriety of accepting a sec- 
ond donation. If it had been 
offered, this second cheqae 
would not exactly have been 
pinned to a note saying: 
"Thanks a million. Tony. Love, 
Bemie". But how could Mr Blair 
haw thought for a second that 
it would be right to accept it? 

He should not have needed 
Sir Patrick to remind him that 
“much of the public anxiety 
about standards of conduct in 
public life is based on percep- 


tions and beliefs. . .The erosion 
of public confidence in the hold- 
ers of public office is a serious 
matter.” 

Ibis is the charge which Mr 
Blair must now answer. He 
belatedly did the right thing by 
giving the money back - but 
not before he had made a thor- 
oughly bad decision on tobacco 
sponsorship, from which Mr 
Ecclestone was the beneficiary. 
Hie whole affair bespoke arro- 
gance and insouciance. The 
public justification ('saving Brit- 
ish jobs) was feeble. 

Feeble justification 

Power, as Lord Acton 
observed a century ago. tends to 
corrupt; and Mr Blair has a very 
large majority. Without doubt 
his government can recover 
from these mistakes, but only if 
It moves decisively towards the 
open decision-making which it 
advocated in opposition. 

On the issue of political fund- 
ing. which Sir Patrick is now to 
investigate, there are no easy 
answers. Countries such as Ger- 
many and Spain, which opted ! 
for state funding, have had 
s candals . Limiting party expen- 
ditures beyond a certain point 
becomes an infringement of 
freedom, and there are strong 
pressures to spend more. Elec- 
tion spending by Britain’s main 
parties doubled between 1992 
and 1997 to £SGm. To raise all 
this from party members would 
have cost about £60 per head. 

On the other hand, business 
donations are bound to lead to 
real or perceived conflicts of 
interest Full and early disclo- 
sure will make these embarrass- 
ingly clear. But public scrutiny 
is still the best inoculation 
against sleaze. Mr Blair must 
not shirk the needle. 

Equally important he needs 
to dispel the impression that 
despite his centralised style of 
government he has not quite 
got a grip on the wheel. 

His government is now mov- 
ing into a testing period. Its 
first green budget will be pub- j 
lished close to a clutch of white I 
papers on important subjects. 
These include health, food | 
safety and the regions, with pol- 
icies on fairness at work, trans- 
port, pensions and local govern- 
ment finance expected early 
next year. 

These will be the basis of a 
serious assesmeat of the first 
year of the Blair government 
But how many of these policies 
might be suddenly changed 
after cosy chats at number 10? 
The suspicion has been planted. 
Mr Blair must prove that it is 
false. 


Of moose and men 

Graham Bowley and Haig Simonian look at how 
Mercedes-Benz’s best-laid plans for the mass markets went awry 


A s Wolfgang Inhester 
boarded a jet for Den- 
mark on September 
24. on his way to the 
dinner to mark the 
tests for the European Car of the 
Year Awards, he planned to kill 
two birds with one stone. Merced- 
es-Benz's head of product public 
relations would get some idea of 
how the company’s hot new A 
Class mini-car was faring in the 
race for the title - a prize that 
had always eluded it before. 

And he would get first-hand 
information on an “incident'’ that 
had arisen during the tests the 
day before. Doubtless it would 
prove trivial. After all. Mercedes 
had devoted years of research 
and thousands of kilometers of 
testing to the new design. Yet 
nothing could be left to chance. 

The A Class was not only the 
cheapest car to bear the Mer- 
cedes badge and the company's 
first front-wheel drive vehicle. It 
was also the answer to the ques- 
tion that had gripped the com- 
pany in the early 1990s: whether 
to diversify. Helmut Werner, 
then chairman of Mercedes, had 
backed the decision to expand 
beyond big luxury cars, saying: 
"You have to keep growing. Oth- 
erwise you end up in the same 
comer as Rolls-Royce". 

To break into the hotly con- 
tested small car market, Mer- 
cedes had chosen a revolutionary 
design. The engine was partly 
under the floor, saving bonnet 
space yet still meeting frontal 
collision standards. As a result, 
the floor was higher than on con- 
ventional cars, allowing a com- 
manding driving position and 
releasing huge amounts of space 
beneath the passenger cabin. 

Yet the car's tall sides were 
linked to the problem Mr Inhes- 
ter had heard about. Far from 
being a trivial issue, it was to 
dominate the European motoring 
press throughout the autumn - 
and threaten the reputation of 



the world’s best car manufac- 
turer. 

During the Car of the Year 
tests, the A Class had shown an 
alarming tendency to roll when 
swerving without braking and 
when fully loaded. Some move- 
ment was, admittedly, to be 
expected, in a car so unusually 
high, with a shorter wheelbase 
than normal. But having two 
wheels off the ground as the car 
went round a comer - as hap- 
pened In the Danish tests - was 
virtually unprecedented. 

At ftret, Mercedes shrugged off 
the problem. Motoring journalists 

- the Car of the Year testers - 
are not exactly typical drivers. It 
was another group of journalists, 
this time from Sweden, who 
turned niggling worries about the 
A Class into a real crisis. On 
October 21. five Swedish journal- 
ists reported that an A Class had 
tipped over at just 60kph in the 
“moose test”, a sharp swerve as if 
to avoid a moose on Nordic 
roads. Pictures of the car on its 
squashed roof flashed around the 
world, with an occupant lying on 
a stretcher. 

Again, Daimler tried to dismiss 
both the moose test and the 
uproar that followed it. Not until 
October 29, more than a week 
after the Swedish tests, did the 
company summon journalists to 
its headquarters in Stuttgart 
Jttrgen Hubbert and Dieter 
Zetsche, Daimler executives, 
walked out to face the glare erf 
television lights. Unusually for 
Daimler’s typically regal board 
members, they made a point of 
walking amid the audience, shak- 
ing hands with bemused report- 
ers as if they were old friends. 

Mr Hubbert admitted that 
Daimler's own tests had shown 
the A Class could indeed tip over 

- but only in extreme manoeu- 
vres and only because a particu- 
lar type of (soft) tyre had been 
used. Those tyres would no lon- 
ger be used. For good measure. 


the company said it would install 
as standard (and for no extra 
cost) an Electronic Stability Pro- 
gramme, or ESP. 

It was not enou gh. Robert Col- 
lin, a scruffy Swedish journalist 
who had been in the A Class 
when it rolled over, rose to his 


feet “I lost control [of the carl” 
he said. "Without warning it 
turned over and hurt my col- 
league. It is not a car for me.” 

As report ers mobbed Mr Collin, 
Daimler’s burly press secretary 
stood at the back of the hall. "No- 
one does this test. How real- 


istic is it?” he eawjWnaiL ■£“{ 

if this test, then where does it 
"a* ft was Mr Com‘s weasege, 

aotMr Hubbert’s, that ttejnotor- 
52 public listened to. With the 
car test becoming a European 
[oke, the company put Its misted 
engineers to work “day and 
flight” on the problems. 

On November 1L Daimler tried 
aeaiiL This time, the message 
^as delivered by JUrgen 
Schrempp, chairman of Mercedes 
parent, Daimler-Benz. He pub- 
SSv repented for the car's fell- 
ings. After intensive farther Test- 
ing the company had found the 
solution”. The A Class’s wteels 
would be widened, the body low- 
ered and the suspension adapted. 
The car now performed per- 
fectly”, even during the infamous 
moose test, he said. 

Delivery of the car would be 
delayed until next February to 
allow time for alterations to be 
made. The changes made ESP 
redundant, but it would be 
included anyway. The costs of 
fixing the problem had doubled 
to DM1 00m (£35m) this year and 
DM200m in 1906- 

The press conference over, Mr 
Schrempp held a conference call 
with analysts. He and his fellow 
managers peered anxiously at 
Daimler's share price on the elec- 
tronic screen which dominates 
their offices. They were relieved 
to see it edging higher. 

The company could breathe 
again. Although it had woken up 
to the seriousness of the problem 
only late in the day. by now it 
had no doubts about the poten- 
tial damage of the problems first 
revealed in Denmark nearly two 
months before. 

As one Daimler official. Roland 
Klein, put it: "[Fixing the prob- 
lem thoroughly] might cost a few 
marks more - but it is worth it. 
What is at stake here is the repu- 


Tested to destruction 

Manufacturers and consumer groups subject products 
to some strange checks, as FT writers describe 


T he Mercedes A Class 
was undone by the 
Swedish moose test. But 
it is not the only new 
product that has had to survive 
unusual tests around the world. 
As companies seek to compete in 
more and more markets, their 
products are required to meet an 
ever-wider range of safety and 
quality standards demanded by 
consumers in different countries. 

All carmakers want to assure 
buyers that their product is 
ready for every eventuality from 
sn o w stor m to desert, motorway 
smash to car park bump. So, too, 
do the makers of almost every 
other consumer product - not 
only to avoid embarrassing pub- 
licity, but also because of the 
growth in litigation over damage 
caused by duff designs. 

Condom-makers inflate their 
prophylactics with pints of water 
to check they will not burst. 
White-goods manufacturers load 
drop-down doors with weights to 
make sure they will not collapse 


if a toddle r rfijni* on to them. 
Microwave ovens are tested for 
fire resistance by cooking a 
potato until it catches fire. 

Before an aircraft engine is 
certified for use, an 2L5kg dead 
goose is fired at it- The engine is 
not expected to function after 
being struck by the bird, but the 
manufacturers have to show it 
can be shut down safely, allow- 
ing the aircraft to conthnie on 
the remaining engines. 

The engine manufacturers also 
fire a flock of lkg dead ducks at 
their products. The engines have 
to continue to operate at 75 per 
cent of frill power for 80 minutes 
after being struck. 

Rolls-Royce says most of the 


early engine testing is done by 
computer simulation, followed 
by toe firing of gelatine weights. 
Another test Involves detonating 
an explosive charge attached to 
one of the engine blades to see if 
ft can be shut down safely. 

But birds also play a role in 
testing garden cutting products 
by Consumers’ Association, toe 
UK member of a consortium of 
European testing organisations. 
Rather than risk a tings’ in a 
s trimmer or hedge-trimmer, toe 
association's testing lab at Mil- 
ton Keynes sticks a chicken leg 
in to see the result 

Testing becomes more compli- 
cated for companies that trade 
globally - as Daimler-Benz has 


learnt with toe moose test appro- 
priate for Swedish roads. When 
goods can and up in-more than 
200 countries worldwide, then- 
makers need to think of every 
eventuality before the product 

1 aim nil. 

Car performance under 
extreme temperatures is tested 
in locations from Death Valley in 
California to Lapland. Compa- 
nies such as General Motors, the 
world’s biggest carmaker, and 
Volvo maintain frill-time facili- 
ties in the deserts of Arizona or 
inside the Arctic Circle. 

Aircraft engines must survive 
the forced passage of 40,000 gal- 
lons of water an hour to demon- 
strate they can withstand mon- 


soons. The manufacturers also 
fire 800.000 hailstones through 
the engine in 30 seconds. 

A host of consumer organisa- 
tions and magazines runs tests 
on consumer goods to reflect 
local conditions - it was a Swed- 
ish magazine that first revealed 
tiie Baby Benz’s instability. 

Changing products frequently 
does not defeat toe testers. Con- 
sumers' Association sends new 
la wn m ower models to Florida in 
February to see how they cut 
specially grown English lawns in 
time for the peak buying season 
in May and June. 

“There’s no point in doing it 
through the summer and pub- 
lishing the results in the 
autumn,” says Chris Evans, head 
of operations at the association's 
Milton Keynes labs. “Lawnmow- 
ers have become a bit of a fash- 
ion item with new models every 
year.” 

Report by Haig Simonian, Mich- 
ael Skapmker and John Willman 


* 
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Move by UK to increase direct aid 
would strengthen leadership role 


From Mr James Gustave Speth. 

Sir, It is not often that we in 
the development community 
receive good news on the subject 
of funding. So, I was most 
encouraged to read that toe UK 
government may direct more aid 
towards assisting the poor, and 
less to helping UK exports 
("Nation may redirect $3.7bn 
aid”, November 6V 

The UK government’s support 
or poverty eradication strategies 
in the developing world is also 
supportive of more trade and is 
in the long-term interests of the 
UK business community. The 
poor are not liabilities, recipients 
of the largesse of industrialised 
countries. The poor In developing 

countries are potentially the 
wellspring of employment 


From Mr Donald J, Watterson . 

Sir, In his "Letter to an English 
friend” (November 12) concerning 
the Louise Woodward case, Floyd 
Abrams refers to “one angry bar- 
rage after another from east to 
west across the Atlantic”, and 
writes “the very visage of a 19- 
year-old English girl being tried 
by a Boston jury containing 
people whose grandparents were 
bom - where else? - in Ireland". 
Actually the first comments I 
heard conveying such an implica- 
tion came from two US jurists 
and legal pqpularisers - Gerry 
Spence and Alan Dershowitz. 

Abrams goes on, “decisions as 
to who to believe and who not 
are precisely what juries do best 
in both Britain and the US”. But 


growth, entrepreneurship and a 
growing market. Surely it makes 
sense to broaden the consumer 
base, to promote the acquisition 
of skills, and the development of 
economies that contribute to 
world growth, rather than take 
up scarce resources to deal with 
the emergencies for which we are 
paying so dearly today? 

Whenever a crisis in the devel- 
oping world threatens the global 
environment, whenever hopeless, 
unemployed youth join armed 
groups in the civil wars that 
recur with such terrible fre- 
quency, whenever economies 
crash, one can only wish that 
development aid had landed ear- 
lier, rather than peacekeepers, 
human rights observers, humani- 
tarian workers or finan cial 


in this case there were two juries 
- one in the courtroom and the 
other who watched the proceed- 
ings on CNN, It was this wider 
jury which concluded that Wood- 
ward was not guilty of either 
murder or manslaughter beyond 
a reasonable doubt. This jury has 
no official standing, but it has 
had great influence on notable 
miscarriages of justice in various 
countries in the past and win 
have (we trust) in the future. It is 
the people who are sovereign - 
not judges, not legal gurus, not 
talk-show hosts or their guests - 
in both the US and the UK. 

Abrams adds (somewhat conde- 
scendingly), “why not pause to 
reflect on why you are so sure so 
much went wrong in the Louise 


rescue packages arriving later. 

Rampant poverty is both a 
cause and a consequence of many 
economic, social and political ills. 
The government white paper, in 
which 1 recognise the leadership 
of Clare Short, international 
development secretary, brings us 
closer to the international com- 
munity’s goals of ending e x t r eme 
poverty. These policies will 
strengthen Britain's leadership in 
mul tila teral n rganiRarinng, and 
restore its role for global stability 
and prosperity. 

James Gustave Speth, 
administrator. 

United Nations Development 
Programme, 

One United Nations Plaza, 

New York. NY 10017, US 


Woodward case?”. I did, and am 
sure thousands did likewise. 

Those of us who followed the 
charges and the court case heard 
of a baby who had died from 
unnatural causes, thoug h the sig- 
nificance of the pathological find- 
ings was not agreed among toe 
expert medical witnesses. The 
baby had been cared for by three 
persons. Evidently we the people 
(at least a large number of us) 
decided there bad been no reason 
to charge any one of toe three 
over the other two with any 
criminal offence. 

Donald J. Watterson, 

5520 Ocean Place, 

West Vancouver, BC, V7W 1NB. 
Canada 


Of course 
dividends 
matter to 
investors 

From Mr Andrew M. Robb. 

Sir, Lex is becoming increas- 
ingly theoretical, asking "do divi- 
dend matter?” (November 10). Of 
coarse dividends matter. Inves- 
tors only invest in companies 
because they expect a flow erf 
income plus capital appreciation 
over time. 

Most, if not all, classes of inves- 
tor uppH income — pension funds 
need Income, insurance compa- 
nies need income, private individ- 
uals need income - and they look 
to their investments to provide 
that income and, hopefully, a rea- 
sonably stable and predictable 
income, increasing over time. 

The rather disingenuous com- 
ment that investors needing a 
steady cash sum can always "buy 
or sell shares” (I am not dear 
how buying shares provides a 
steady cash sum), ignores toe 
feci that selling shares costs 
money in terms of brokers’ com- 
missions and may be inoperative 
if toe share price happens to be 
depressed at toe particular 

moment in time 

Such a policy would also be dif- 
ficult to apply because investors 
could not economically, dribble 
shares into the market in order 
to provide them with the equiva- 
lent of a dividend. 

Lex's remarks appear to be 
those of someone who does not 
rely on dividend income to live. 

Andrew sl Robb, 

86 Pier House, 

Cheyne Walk, 

London SW3 5HN, UK 


The wider jury and miscarriages of justice 
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At Boring Asset M a nagement we are 
very proud of the achievements of our 
yotzngest fond whose performance in its 
first year has been 75.8%* placing h in 
die top qazrdle within its peer group. 

We would like to rlnnk all those 
investors who have helped the fond to 
grow to over US$200 million. 

The perfor mance of thi« award 
winning fond complements the strong 
performance of our range of European 
equity funds. 

For more in formation on the Baring 
Eastern Europe Fund please contact your 
financial adviser. 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 









S addam by name,. 
Saddam -by nature: 
TbBTTOffd in. Arabic 
means "one . w ho 
co nf ronts'’, dr “hfrsout", and 
* ftaridam T Tnagririj fho flmnf p- 

^otent ntler of. : Iraqi, bas 
-iardly disappointed on that 
scare. Once again, heis con- 
fronting the international 
comnmnity and defying it to 
set limits to Tiis bellicose 
behaviour. 

The world has seen this 
before, as when the US fired 

cruise missiles Into Iraq in 
1993 and last year. But the 
. present crisis - aircraft car- 
riers prowling in the Gulf, 
Iraq’s deputy premier Tarlq 
. Aziz vituperating at the UN, 
and CNN, , the . US brpad- 
. caster,- bombarding the air- 
waves from Baghdad - gives 
ft mare afrtfce feel of 1990 
arid the 'stand-off that pre- 
. ceded the Gulf war. 

The stakes this time are 
probably the highest they 
- have been since the US-led 
alliance evicted the . Iraqi 
dictator’s forces - from 
Kuwait in 1991, farcing him 
to co-operate with the UN in 
dfamimt.iing h fs chemical 
biological weapons and . 
. the. missiles to deliver 
• them.. 

There are two reasons 
why the position now. is so 
. dangerous.-. First, the UN 
Special . ; Commission 
(Unscom) charged with 
uncovering Mr Saddam’s 
military machine has evi- 
dence that be caqti&nes to 
conceal weapons of mass 
destruction. The Unscom 
inspectors have now been 


Man in the News • Saddam Hussein 

Iraq's big hitter 

David Gardner explains why the loser of the Gulf war has again 
; become tne focus of Middle Eastern discontent 


withdrawn, temporarily giv- 
ing the Iraqi leader a free 
hand 

Second — - sfofl unlike on 
the eve of Operation Desert 
Storm - there is no consen- 
sus on how to respond 
among the Gulf war allies, 
either »»nw«g the permanent 
members of the UN Security 
Council or Washington’s 
Arab allies. 

Indeed, although there is 
evidence that Mr Saddam 
has far months' been prepar- 
ing to challenge the UN 
sanctions limiting Iraqi 'oil 
sales, it was the division 
between the Security Coun- 
cil powers' last' month 
that prompted him to 
act 

> Last, month, Unscom 
reported to the council that, 
white its mission had man- 
aged to eliminate part of 
Iraq’s chemical weapons 
capability and most of its 
missiles! efforts to find and 
destroy its biological weap- 
ons were “unredeemed by 
progress" and subject to sys- 
tematic obstruction. , 

; Tbe US, backed by the UK, 
jwanted a modest tightening 
of sanctions in response, by 
tarring the Iraqi officials 
■behind the obstruction from 


foreign travel But on Octo- 
ber 23 they were blocked by 

France. Russia and China. 
Mr Saddam saw his chance 
and ordered out all Ameri- 
can inspectors working with 
Unscom, accusing them of 
spying , on -Iraqi security 
installations to .prepare 
the ground for US air 
strikes. 

Although initially this 
looked hke tbe Iraqi dictator 
tweaking tbe imperial tail, 
Baghdad had by dawn yes- 
terday carried out the expul- 
sions and Unseam has now 
felt obliged to withdraw all 
bat a skeleton staff. 


T he reaction region- 
ally and interna- 
tionally has been to 
condemn. Iraq and 
demand its compliance with 
UN resolutions. 

But Mr Saddam has some 
reason to feel he temporarily 
holds the initiative. Neigh- 
bouring Arab regimes with 
no reason, to love him are 
against the use of force to 
make him comply. Most of 
Europe, the Russians and 
the Chinese want to explore 
diplomatic means before 
moving on to the still 
unspecified further mea- 


sures the UN is threatening. 

From his vainglorious 
vantage, it is the Americans 
who are isolated and he who 
is again the man who has to 
be negotiated with. 

Bora into a family of 
unlettered brigands in 1938. 
Mr Saddam’s Fagm-Rke step- 
father forced him into thiev- 
ing at an early age. In the 
turbulent decade following 
the bloody overthrow of the 
Hashemite monarchy in 
1958. he shot his way up the 
ladder of the pan-Arab 
nationalist Ba’ath party 
which took power in 1968. 
He seized total power in 1979 
and consolidated it with 
henchmen from his home 
town of TSkrit 

Ukrit, north of Baghdad, 
was described by Gibbon in 
the 18th century as an 
“impregnable fortress of 
independent Arabs’’ and was 
the birthplace of Saladin, 
the Moslem hero who liber- 
ated Jerusalem from the 
Crusaders. This was the 
mantle the Iraqi despot 
sought to don after Egypt 
withdrew from confronta- 
tion with Israel by making 
the 3979 Camp David peace. 

Indeed there was no limit 
to his personality colt He 


transubstantiated himself 
into a descendant of the 
Prophet Mohammed, con- 
sciously emulated Netra- 
■ chadnezzar, Babylonian 
king who destroyed Jerusa- 
lem in 687 BC, or, like Har- 
oun al-Rashld. the eighth- 
century Caliph, popped up 
incognito all over Baghdad 
- to test the popular mood in 
case his omnipresent secret 
police were not doing their 
job. 

In his heyday, fighting 
fran through the 1980s and 
courted by the west and the 
Gulf Arabs as a counter- 
weight to the Islamist revo- 
lutionary regime of Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini, Mr Saddam 
had credibility in the region 
as an Arab champion. 
Although much reduced in 
circumstances, he clearly 
feels the tide is turning in 
bis favour again. 

Arab anger at US failure 
to force Israel to comply 
with its commitments under 
UN resolutions and the Mid- 
dle East peace process - 
exemplified by tbe Arab boy- 
cott of the American-spon- 
sored Middle East economic 
conference starting in Qatar 
tomorrow - is leading to 
regional realignments inimi- 


cal to US interests. 

Iraq is steadily priding- 
20-year rivalry with Syria, 
and mending fences with 
Iran, while Tehran itself is 
busily cultivating Saudi 
Arabia, Washington's main 
Gulf ally. Mr Saddam feels 
he is being courted again, 
this time as a counterweight 1 
to the US-backed alliance i 
between Israel and Turkey. I 

His aim now is to get a 
clear timetable from the UN 
far an end to the embargo 
on Iraqi oil sales. After 
seven years of sanctions 
which have failed to dis- 
lodge him, many Europeans 
and Arabs feel the prime 
victim has been the Iraqi 
people, and that Washing- 
ton's insistence that sanc- 
tions should stay until Mr 
Saddam goes removes all 
incentive for him to comply 
on disarmament 

His recent behaviour 
shows little sign that he will 
ever comply. But his calcu- 
lation must be that he will 
receive little more than 
token military punishment, 
that he can absorb it, and 
that the US-led policy 
towards Iraq will look bank- 
rupt, putting sanctions- lift- 
ing back on the agenda. 

Mr Saddam himself, in a 
rare interview shortly before 
he invaded Iran in 1980, 
said: “I always tend to differ- 
entiate between . . . calcu- 
lated temerity and down- 
right risk.” The world has so 
far failed to persuade him 
that his behaviour is any- 
thing Other than falnnlateri 
temerity. 
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Nancy Dunne and Bruce Clark on Richard Gephardt's ‘fair trade' battle cry winners in th money 

Politician on a fast track :s "“” 

A bout 3am last Man- over unfettered free trade 
day, Richard has proved a winning foiv. 

Gephardt led- a mula recently and sparked 
group of weary but -intense speculation about 


A bout 3am last Man- 
day, Richard 
Gephardt ledr a 
group of weary but 
triumphant labour and envi- 
ronmental lobbyists into his 
office. Some of them were in 
tears as the leader iff the 
Democratic minority of the 
House of Representatives 
thanked them fix* months of 
campaigning against giving 
President HU Clinton the 
authority to negotiate trade 
deals. . : v 1 . 

“What are we going to do 
about the. .gloat factor," 
asked one activist “Wefre 
not going to gloat/*- he 
snapped- “We're going, to 
stick to the issues and mee- ; 
sages that brought us here.” 

• ‘ He was as good as his 
word. Later that day, as the 
dimensions of Mr Cfinton’B 
stunning . political defeat 
oyer “fast-track" . trade 
authority sank home, Mr 
Gephardt delivered a care- 
fully crafted message of con- 
ditional support He stressed 
that although he and the 
president shared the same 
goal of expanding trade, they 
had different strategies. Now 
that the White House ver- 
sion of the legislation had 
foiled, he would introduce an 
alternative that could com- 
mand tbe support of most iff 
the Democrats and enoug h 
Republicans to win a 
majority. 

This was -typical of the 
measured and calculating 
style of the earnest worka- 
holic politician from Miss- 
ouri. His populist scepticism 


over unfettered free trade 
has proved a winning for- , 
mula recently and sparked 
-intense speculation about 
his -presidential, 
prospects. 

With labour support, Mr 
Gephardt is emerging as a 
powerful rival to A1 Gore, 
the vice-president, for the 
Democratic presidential 
nomination. . IBs attacks " an 
China's h um an rights record 
and the exploitation of work- 
era in. Latin America have 
wan him friends ameng both 
Intellectuals and working 
class voters. His has reinvig- 
orated the left and won some 
, tactical affies on the Republi- 
can right to mount a chal- 
lenge to tfcr centrist convert-, 
tional vrisdetovjsarsanifledhy 
Mr CUatan. ‘ . * 

“Wb think wercas describe 
a new trade policy that 
expresses American val- 
ues . that, trill- improve 
trade, build the middle class, 
build consumers abroad and 
ready- allow America to real- 
ise the foil potential of free 
and fair trade,"' he says. - . 

But to advocates of free 
trade at home and abroad, 
Mr Gephardt is . public enemy 
number one. To them, he is 
the leader of a resurgent 
wave of protectionism that 
could , send the world econ- 
omy into recession. . _ . 

Mr Gephardt is careful to 
insulate himself' against 
these charges. When he 
delivered a speech at a car 
dealership- in his native St 
Louis in September, he was 
asked if he was dismayed by 




Gephardt no gloating 

the presence of so many for- 
eign .vehicles. This ; was - a 
complete misunderstanding 
of : his . views, he said. 
"Imports often strengthen 
our economy. Despite the 
i mfli fa ; i ftsa of. Japan’s trade 
policies over the years, in a 
way Japan's policies actually 
strengthened, our automobile 
industry. Today it is bade at 
fig ht in g strength.” 

Cynics would say Mr 
Gephardt has refined his 
message since the 2980s 
when he proposed ma na gi ng 
trade with Japan In order to 
reduce Its huge bilateral sur- 
pluses. He has also moved to 
the . left since he entered 
national politics in 1976 as a 
conservative Democrat who 
once proposed an amend- 
ment to make abortion Ille- 
gal. Early cm he supported 
school prayer and opposed 
gun control, both bedrock, 
conservative positions. 


. His ideological twists and 
turns have prompted 
. charges of political oppor- 
tunism. According to one 
. reporter from Mr Gephardt’s 
home state: “He learns to 
believe passionately in what 
he needs to believe to 
advance his career.” 

But Mr Gephardt is widely 
liked, even by many Republi- 
cans. )“He is especially 
reflective for someone in the 
fast-paced Washington life,” 
says Congressman Sherrod 
Brown, an Ohio Democrat. 

. A product of south St 
Louis, a blue-collar commu- 
nity of neat brick bungalows 
and wefteerabbed steps, Mr 
Gephardt is the grandson of. 
• German, immigrants:- He 
. often «ays his father was a 
milkman without mention- 
ing that Mr Gephardt, senior 
later switched to real estate 
where he prospered. 

Mr Gephardt Junior took a 
low degree, married a physi- 
cian and entered dty politics 
in St Louis: not as ruthless a 
school as Boston or Chicago 
. but still a place of tough 
patronage wars between lob- 
bies and ethnic groups, from 
African-American to Leban- 
ese, where “you had to go 
along to get along” in the 
words of Lana Stein, a local 
politics professor. 

He won Ids congressional 
seat in. the Democratic post- 
Watergate sweep of Congress 
and shot up through the 
ranks as a protege of sailor 
members. He won his repu- 
tation ta the 1980s when, as 
trade deficits were mount- 


ing, he made “fair trade” a 
battle cry, particularly 
against Japan. 

Mr Gephardt ran far the 
Democratic presidential 
nomination in 1988 with 
strong labour support and 
lost to the more centrist 
Michael Dukakis. Many 
assume the recent fast-track 
battle was Just one of a num- 
ber of issues he win use to 
separate himself from Mr 
Gore In preparation for the 
2000 race. He also refused to 
go along with tbe president’s 
balanced budget deal with 
the Republicans on the 
grounds that It made the tax 
system more regressive. 

. Once considered rather a 
dull speaker, Mr Gephardt 
Has grown increasingly 
impassioned. At a recent 
rally in New York's Wall 
Street area, the old-fash- 
ioned atmosphere of the 
1960s civil ri g ht s era was re- 
created by songs from the 
crowd and the leader's viv- 
idly drawn images of abused 
workers in Mexico. 

"He has found his voice.” 
says Dan Seligman of the 
Sierra Club, an environmen- 
talist lobby group. “He car- 
ried the trade battle forward 
against tbe greatest odds. 
Whoever thought we could 
wrestle to the ground the 
Fortune 600 led by Bill Cun' 
ton. 1 and the Speaker of the 
House? Yet this motley crew 
of union organisers, environ- 
mentalists and populist con- 
servatives won a major vic- 
tory on the central foreign 
policy issue of the day.” 


If Republicans break ranks 

John Murray Brown looks at evidence of splits within the IRA and Sinn Fein 


I t was the writer Bren- 
dan Behan ' who 
observed that when- 
ever any Irish organisa- 
tion meets, the first item on 
the agenda is always the 
split 

This week the IRA and its 
political wing Sinn F6in 
have been convulsed by 
rumours of just such a split 
following the resignations of 
a high ranking members 
over the leadership’s con- 
duct of the peace process. • 
On Thursday; An Phob- 
lacht, the movement's propa- 
ganda newspaper, dis mis sed 
suggestions of mass IRA 
defections as ■’fenrifiiH. But 
it was thesamfr newspaper 
that had first aired . the IRA’s 
misgivings over what have 
come to be known as the ' 
Mitchell Principles. Those 
rules, drawn up by George . 
Mitchell, the forma- US sen- 
ator and talks chairman,' 
require parties wishing to 
participate in the talks to 
renounce violence.- 
The possibility of a split in 
Republican ranks haunts 
both sides of the Irish divide 
and could disrupt the pease 
process. Unionists, fear that, 
if they come to a settlement 
with same Republicans, oth- . 
era could reject the deal,, 
returning Northern Ireland 
to violence. Republicans 
themselves are. haunted by 
earlier splits.. After all, it , 
was Mr Adams and Us col- 
leagues who were seen as - 
the hardliners in the early 


1970s when- the provisional 
IRA (the Proves) split to 1111 
the OfBciallBA.'wiio wanted 
to “go political’’ and contest 
elections in Westminster, 
Belfast and Dublin. 

It was broadly the stone 
issue that split the move- 
ment again in the mid 1980s, 
when the current leadership 
argued the party should no 
longer ahgtain from .taking 
seats in the Irish parliament. 
Mr Adams was then opposed 
by Rualri O’Bradaigh, who ; 
formed' Republican Sinn 
Fein, it is RSF which secu- 
-ritg. officials believe is linked 
with the GAG. 

- With- such a legacy, Tim 
Pat Coegan. a historian and 
ah authority on the IRA, 
believes the current republi- 
can leadership will abandon 
fife peace process if that is 
the only way to- avoid a split. 

- So are the fissures now 
visible in Republican ranks 
signs of such a peace 1 

destroying split? Those who 
fear tbe worst argue- that 
there has always been same 
o p posi t ion to the IRA’s deci- 
sion to call a ceasefire. This 
fa particularly evident in 
border' areas where tbe 
much vaunted "peace divi- 
dend." Is less apparent than 
elsewhere and where the 
“eateny" has been less the 
loyalist paramilitaries than 
the. British army. 

Pessimists could also point 
to the British intelligence 
view. There fe surprise, fiat 
.toe difficulties have surfaced 


so soon after the start of 
talks - and so publicly. 
“Republicans are normally 
so secretive. But tbe stories 
of splits appear to be coming 
from the dissidents them- 
selves,” said an official in 
Bedash 

Those involved in tbe 
peace, talks, though, are 
much more optimistic. Both 
British and Irish govern- 
ments have played down 
talk of divisions, seeing little 
to be gained by adding to the 
problems faced by Gerry 
Adams, the Sinn F6in presi- 
dent. Unionists have accused 
Sinn Ffcin of exaggerating, its 
Internal difficulties as an 
elaborate ploy to increase its 
negotiating band. - 

Maurice Manning, a Dub- 
. tin opposition senator and 
politics lecturer at Urriver- 

What lias 
surprised- 
intelligence 
officials is that 
the difficulties 
have surfaced so 
soon after the 
start .of the talks - 
and so publidy 


sity College Dublin, believes 
the republicans are trying to 
“have it both ways". 

"There is obviously some 
dissent, but you’re not deal- 
ing with armchair politi- 
cians here. They haven’t 
came this for to see the proj- 
ect challenged by some loud 
mouths. If tbe peace process 
collapses, they know they’ve 
got nowhere to go" 

Adding to the optimistic 
view are two short-term 
explanations: Republican 
disillusion has been exacer- 
bated by slow progress at 
Stormont and residents com- 
plain of .security harassment 
of nationalist areas. If those 
are true, than the disillusion 
could fade if or when a set- 
tlement is agreed upon. 

All that said, some Repub- 
lican discontent is inevita- 
ble. The question is whether 
it tarns violent. So for, the 
problems have been exacer- 
bated by tbe failure of the 
leadership to prepare the 
grassroots far what even 
senior Sinn F£rf» figures con- 
cede will be a settlement 
that falls well short of the 
goal of Irish, unity. But Gar- 
ret FitzGerald, the former 
Irish prime minister, says it 
was always assumed that “if 
the parties do eventually 
reach a settlement, the IRA 
will dissent from what is 
agreed, but not violently". 
Mo Mowlam, Northern 
Ireland secretary, says the 
dissidents have not joined 
the Continuity Army Coun- 


cil, tbe breakaway republi- 
can group opposed to the 
peace process. 

The turmoil In republican 
ranks nonetheless provides 
an early indication of the 
troubles Mr Adams may face 
when he comes to sign any 
final settlement. 

Bernadette McAHskey, the 
former Westminster MP and 
long-time critic of the repub- 
lican peace strategy, says: 
“it won’t happen overnight, 
but you could see a drift 
back into violence, if the 
issues are not resolved.” 

Already there are signs of 

weakness in the internal 
controls of the IRA over its 
arms stocks. For the security 
forces, any evidence of ill- 
discipline in what is nor- 
mally such a cohesive mili- 
tary organisation is 
extremely worrying. 

In a year when a feature 

fTfrn of Mirfoftpl CoBlOS bag. 
been playing to packed cane- 
mas across Ireland, the Sinn 
Fein leader must be mindful 
of the fete that befell the 
founder of SLA terrorism, 
gunned down during the 
Civil War that followed his 
signing of a treaty with 
Britain. j 

Senator Manning says Col- 
lins’ mistake was not so 
much to sign the treaty par- 1 
titioning Ireland, as to do so 
without a popular mandate. I 

That could be the fete of 
Mr Adams if he mishandles 
the current attempts to 
bring an end to the conflict 
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More millionaires 
enter the ring 

Peter Nichols identifies the UK’s top earners 
in the sporting arena over the past year 

L ennox Lewis is more match Mike Tyson, whose arrived in tandem. Henman 
likely than most 1995 bout against Peter enjoys a foil set of endorse- 
boxere to keep a McNeeley earned the Ameri- meats, but it is Rusedski 
watchful eye on the can £@m in 89 seconds. Yet who has made the most 


L ennox Lewis is more 
likely than most 
boxers to keep a 
watchful eye on the 
pages of the Financial 
Times. Unique among 
Britain's top-earning sports- 
men, almost all of his 
income in the past year has 
coxae in dollars. He will not 
want another interest rate 
rise and a stronger pound. 

Yet the singing pound has 
not prevented the ex- 
Canadian from, topping the 
list of the UK’s sporting 
earners over the past year. 
Lewis’s income for 1697 is 
estimated at £6.4m ($l0Bm), 
all but £150,000 of which has 
been earned in the ring. 

The figures are revealed in 

art artrvnnl survey*, which 

underlines that it is no lon- 
ger unusual for a top UK 
sportsman to earn Elm over 
a year. 

Estimating athletes' earn- 
ings is not a precise science, 
but by talking to the per- 
formers themselves, their 
agents and sponsors, it is 
passible to ga in. a reasonably 
dear picture. The trend is 

not rrm - p.mi ttrngly upward - 
last year it took an annual 
income of £4m to make the 
top five, and only £3 .4m this 
year. But the earnings pyra- 
mid is broadening fast, 
driven mainly by football 
This is the second time in 
five years that Lewis has 
headed the ranks of Britain's 
sporting millionaires: his 
accumulated earnings over 
the period amount to £27.7m. 

The former Olympic cham- 
pion's biggest pay day in 
1997 came last month, when 
be fought Poland’s Andrzej 
Go! ota. In a fight that lasted 
just 95 seconds. Lewis’s $4m 
earnings work ont at an 
hourly rate of more than 
4150m. That does not quite 


match Mike Tyson, whose 
1995 bout against Peter 
McNeeley earned the Ameri- 
can in 89 seconds. Yet 
if Lewis’s planned title- 
unification fight against 
Evander Holyfield goes 
ahead next year, he will 
probably earn more in a sin- 
gle tight than in any whole 
year until now. 

Naseem Homed, another 
boxer, weighs in at second 
place for 1997 with £5Jim - 
reinforcing that this is one 
sport where the rewards can 
sometimes be commensurate 
with the risks. 

Hamed is unusual for a 
boxer in that he is endorse- 
ment-friendly. In Britain, 
Adidas rates him as its high- 
esb-profile sportsman and his 
contract with the sportswear 
company is probably worth 
between £450.000 and 
£650.000 a year. Hamed also 
has a loyal following in the 
Middle East; if you buy a 
carton of orange juice In Jed- 
dah, you are liable to find 
tbe boxer's face staring at 
you. In Yemen, where his 
family originates, Hamed 
appears on postage stamps. 

Motor racing carries 
nearly equivalent risks and 
rewards; Damon Hill, at 
£5.3m. heads a quartet of UK 
million-pound earners in 
Formula One. Though Hill 
had a financially rewarding 
contract with Arrows for 
1997, the ex-world champi- 
on’s performances on toe 
track are reflected in a lack 
of interest from sponsors. 
Hill’s only significant 
endorsement deals are with 
Whirlpool and Adidas. 

Lewis, Hamed and H3I all 
featured in the top 10 last 
year. But the latest list sees 
tennis breaking through for 
the first time. Greg Rusedski 
and Tim Henman have 


arrived In tandem. Henman 
enjoys a foil set of endorse- 
ments, but it is Rusedski 
who has made the most 
money. 

The 24-year-old has earned 
more than Elm in prixe 
money alone so far this year 
and his appearance in the 
US Open final ensured that 
his contract with Nike went 
from being a national deal to 
a global one. 

If there has been a revolu- 
tion, it is in football, where 
the Premier League’s inner 
circle of £lm-plus earners 
has more than doubled since 
last year. 

Alan Shearer has no peers, 
even after being sidelined by 
injury for the past four 
months. Utnbro, Lucozade, 
McDonald’s, Braun, Regency 
Plastic and British Telecom- 
munications all contribute to 
the financial well-being of 
the Newcastle and England 
striker as his endorsement 
portfolio continues to grow. 
His income, at £3.5m, has 
dropped slightly, but only 
because there was no EUfrn 
transfer in 1997 and no 
related signing-on fee. 

Ryan Giggs (Reebok, Fuji. 
Cellnet and Coca-Cola) leads 
the chasing pack, with David 
Beckham the one to watch. 

Women are still noticeably 
absent from this year's list 
Golfer Laura Davies broke 
through In 1995, but prob- 
lems with the putter cost her 
plenty this year. She has 
still finished the year as the 
UK’s top-earning female 
sports star, with a modest 
£650,000 in the bank. 

^Research carried <nU for the 
BBC Radio S Live Sports 
Yearbook 1998. edited by 
Peter Nichols (Oddball Pub- 
Ushmg, £13), published early 
next m/mth 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND NOVEMBER 1 5/NOVEMBER 


16 1997 


COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


Gold slides 
to lowest for 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Prices tram Amalgama te d Mated Traffing) 

* AlJUMtNOto^ 907 PUKnV ft pre tonne) 


Precious Metals continued 

■ GOLD COMEX (100 Troy azJ Srtroy azj 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

■ HTfljAT LtfTC fl 00 tonnes g per fannql 


SOFTS 

M COCOA UFFE fifl Brews Btoreie) 


1 2 Vi years 


MARKETS REPORT 


Gold 


By Susanna Voyie 


The price of gold fell to a 
12'r-year low yesterday after 
heaving selling by US-based 
fund managers. At the after- 
noon "fix" in London gold 
stood at S301.T5 a troy ounce, 
against 8308.15 the afternoon 
before. This was the lowest 
level since mid-March 1985 
and overtook the morning' 
“fix" of SU04.50 as the lowest 
recent setting. 

Earlier the price bad fallen 
below the $300 level in a 
very bearish market "Sell- 
ing came from all sides,” 
said one dealer. "Once it got 
under $305. it's just been 
one-way traffic.” 

Gold has been under pres- 
sure for months on fears 
that central banks are plan- 
ning to sell metal from 
reserves. The news this 
week that the Bundesbank. 
Germany's central bank, had 
begun to lend gold to the 
market was taken bearishly 
with some market profes- 
sionals saying this was a 
step towards outright sell- 
ing- 

The oil markets suffered 
their first noticeable reac- 
tion to the recent heightened 
tension in the Middle East 

On London's International 
Petroleum Exchange, trad- 
ing started nervously on 
fears of military action. 
When US President Bill Clin- 
ton announced he was send- 
ing a second aircraft carrier 
to the Gulf, crude futures 
quickly started to rise. 

Brent Blend for January 
delivery - the international 
benchmark - rallied to 
$20.15 a barrel, an increase 
of 35 cents. It later settled at 


Sperm* anoa 

420 = 



97 


ISM 

sowpk PimrtiiMJincv 

LRC warehouse stocks* 



Tonnes 

Ctreoga 

AtarnMuni 

711250 

-4JE0 

Alurntr*im day 

45.600 

-540 

Copper 

343,025 

+400 

Lead 

111000 

-100 

Nickel 

87JXS 

-48 

2tac 

489.400 

+5,575 

Tta 

8,175 

-30 


“ihmdoy’a ctoas 


$20.10. In morning trading 
on the New York Mercantile 
Exchange the December con- 
tract reached $2L15, a rise of 
45 cents, before falling to 
S2i.ll. 

Earlier on the ZPE the 
market had moved into 
backwardation - when a pre- 
mium is paid for goods for 
immediate delivery' - with 
traders worried over prompt 
crude shortages. The expiry 
of December futures and a 
clear-out on Thursday of 
Brent cargoes fostered the 
switch in sentiment In late 
afternoon trading, the spot 
price of Brent was at $2024 a 
barrel, against $19.88 at the 
close on Thursday. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange, zinc fell in after- 
noon trading to a fresh 9V4- 
month low. The $20 drop to 
$1,268 a tonne came after a 
5,575 tonne increase in 
stocks was announced. 



Cota 

3 mSw 

Close 

1640-41 

1688-67 

Prevtaue 

1616-17 

1843-44 

Hlgh/tow 


1869/1842 

AM Offictel 

1628-39 

1655-555 

Kart) dose 


1684-65 

Open W. 

256.907 


Tool daOy unorer 

128J22 


■ AUAB4RJM ALLOYS per tarew) 

Close 

146Q-4Q 

1492-85 

Previous 

1477-82 

1485-87 

Wgh/law 


1501/1490 

AM Official 

1407-88 

1494-05 

Kerb dose 


1485-500 

Opoi tat. 

6,454 


Tries daiy binover 

2280 


■ LEAD (S per ronn^ 


Ctosa 

571j5-2£ 

586-6.5 

PrevkxB 

572-74 

HUB 

WgMow 


588/580 

AM OfEdd 

599-70 

583-84 

Kart) dose 


580-1 

Opm nt 

31JJ45 


Total dafly turnover 

60.738 


■ NICKEL (5 per tonne) 


Close 

6200-05 

8285-90 

Previous 

6180-35 

6215-20 

HiflMow 


83OmiB0 

AM Official 

3130-35 

8225-30 

Kart) dose 


8285-BO 

Open tat. 

60938 


Total dafly turnover 

23^48 


■ TM S per tonne] 


Close 

6820-3D 

5800435 

Previous 

5555-65 

5540-50 

Hlgtvtow 


5815/5550 

AM Official 

S580-000 

6665-70 

Kerb ctaro 


5610-15 

Open inL 

14,803 


Total ctely turnover 

3.679 


■ ZMC, speefari Mtfi grade (S per tome) 

Qosa 

1155^-38^ 

1181-82 

Previous 

1168^87^ 

1191 -5-92.0 

HigMcw 


1190/1165 

AM Official 

1158-59 

11B4-B4J> 

Kerb dose 


1188-69 

Open tat. 

82^65 


Total dally turnover 

23.489 


■ COPPER, grade A ft per tame) 

Close 

1B36-37 

1958-59 

Previous 

1938-40 

1963-63.5 

High/tow 


1967/1960 

AM Official 

1942-5-43.5 

1965-66 

Kerb dose 


1960-81 

Open inL 

161,659 


Total daDy tunover 

79,494 



SIC Day's fan 

Brtco Manga tfa tew W tat 

303.7 -45 - - 4 

3043 —45 306.6 3000 23.789 101 A 

3055 -46 3106 3013 0848 30383 

307.5 -46 3006 3005 3»1 7,871 

3096 -A3 3116 3000 14211602 

311.7 -46 312.4 3106 4658 

326372U6U 

■ PLATINUM NYMEX gO Troy at; Sftray t«J 


Satt Day* 


priot tbwga Ifa Lev 1M 


Sen Day's 

pitas cfaaapt Wih Ifa 


Op* 

M 


Dec 

m 

Apr 


tag 

Total 


(tea 

79.75 

-0.15 

79L75 

7985 

24 

219 

DR ■ 

1029 

-1 

Jm 

81 J5 

-ais 

8225 

BUS 

27 

2«93 

■re 

1058 

-1 

■re 

63.70 

-4L30 

6450 

BUM 

98 

3802 

mu 

1075 

-J 

MW 

65.70 

-030 

_ 

6580 

50 

2283 

JM 

1083 

-1 

JM 

87.75 

-W5 

B7£0 

8760 

1 

205 - 

Sep 

1110 

- 

Totrt 





227 

3290 

DM 

1125 

+1 

■ WHEAT C8T PflOObu ndn; aenta/BOb bushel) 

TMBi 




Jm 

384.0 

-27 3850 3735 

947 10015 

Apr 

331.0 

-2.7 3630 mo 

48 1095 

JM 

3720 

-2.7 3820 3800 

1 00 

TUM 



90 12,198 

■ PALLADIUM NYMEX (100 Ity 0Z4 S/lipy OL) 

Dr 

207 JO 

-oiw 30600 sretnn 

161 2047 

ltar 

204 50 

-3.00 20500 20150 

75 1001 

Jm 

201 M 

-300 20100 20100 

- ill 

sre 

mm 

-300 

2 

Total 



237 AW 

■ SILVER COMEX (5,000 Troyes CWs/hrjyazJ 

far 

5073 

-5.4 5K.0 5000 

4 3 

Dr 

5080 

-50 3220 49910 24002 49 J93 

JM 

Giai 

-5.4 5110 5110 

5 27 

ten 

5m 

-50 5260 9150 

4080 30.119 

■w 

516.0 

-50 5150 5035 

1039 3031 

JM 

5182 

-50 5260 5110 

166 3J86 

Total 



32,199 98387 


OR 


Mar 


Dae 

YotM 


34060 -160 34250 33350 15.784 37648 
3055 -1.75 35850 35560 10673 34B5D 
36425 -160 36760 36360 994 6687 
36960 -1.76 37260 367.75 1678 16,717 
37475 -ITS 37150 37400 8 244 

38360' 4360 386*0 38360 120 3,185 

2UB 92675 


4080201^36 

■ COCO* CSCE no tonnes: Sftonnrt 


meat and LIVESTOCK 

- .^^TTUB CME 140.00 0^- maM . 

u* V- r 

s^sss.sg 
Sssaffs s« 
ssaassssjlj 


Doe 

Rft 

AW 

jm 

MB 

Oet 

Total 


Dec 


■ I8A1ZE CBT &600 ta mat Mf«a/56lb bushafl 


1599 
Mar 1633 

fay I860 

JM 1682 

Sap 1702 

Dec 1721 

TOW 


-11 19© .1595 IjW 4113 
-19 1647 1625 *150.4*783 
-18 1674' 1956 417 17,292 

-18 1885 1875 128 4122 

-IB 1718 1711 122 5.489 

-18 1738 172B - 9687 

4873 97,178 


DM 

Feb 

tar 


Dac 

Total 


Z72.00 -165 27450 27125 34164147627 
28150 -ISO 2845D 28160 17,410120629 
287.75 -160 29025 287.00 *741 32217 
29125 -ISO 29450 290J5 4044 45652 
28365 -1 J5 28560 28360 186 4,290 

28360 -1.7B 28565 28225 2640 29510 

81534390,777 


■ COCOA (1COCI) (SDR'K/tonnea 


r IS 


IMT 


NM 

. 124228 


area. <m 

124162 


HOGS CME 140.000*^ centeTW _ 

Aoec £2850 G2200 4,093 165® 
KS 52.100 1310 13541 
a62S-a67fi 59600 »«» 7» gj* 

B&800-6600 86.150 65.750 172 35» 

£«o2l25 64.000 6*500 52 1695 

_ gS-a225 82750 62300 ^3 JjJ 

^ nrtr r „ . r «F (40000** c«>c^aj 

S9S25-252S 62100 ijn* *136 

58,775-2275 - 119 


JM 

tag 

Taw 


Fab 


■ CUH-HJ. UFFE g tames: Staoiwl 


m 

JM 


U BARLEY UFFE (100 tonnes; £ per wnnej 


74.75 . - 
7650 -0.15 

78.75 -0S0 

BO50 -025 

8125 -025 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE on. NYMEX <1 .000 barrrtL $/berrel) 


tap 

7MM 

■ SOYABEANS C8T feOOObu l 


- 28 
- 1268 

- - 558 

- - 23 

6 

18 1,881 
: e«Ma«ra tad*8 


far 

1858 

+23 

Jrei 

1854 

4-12 

MW 

1644 

+7 

May 

1636 

+4 

JM 

1636 

+4 

Sap. 

TMM 

1644 

+4 


TSW 


81.150 *100 
25-l£ 62650 60750 
Sm-1650 55.000 57.050 


B 

15 

1 

1J68 


6.136 

1648 

401 

360 
' 18 
76»5 


1848 1615 
1634 1634 


Dee 


■ LME AM Official E/S rata; 1.6847 
LME Ctoatag t/% rata: 14846 


Spot 1JB33 3 b«b 1 2864 6 ate 1 8813 9 ffits 1.6737 
■ HIGH GRADE COPPER (COMEX) 



Satt 

Dai** 



Open 


price 

donga 

WMi 

law 

Vd tat 

Nov 

8800 

+0.45 

8800 

8820 

237 2JI72 

Dm 

8900 

+0.40 

8900 

8800 

4000 29.162 

Jm 

8905 

+005 

noon 

8870 

117 1JB61 

Feb 

8000 

4000 

8900 

8860 

48 1033 

far 

89.45 

+0OO 

99.70 

B87S 

2223 110«4 

Apr 

Total 

8000 

4000 

9905 

8830 

52 1,326 
8281 BG271 



Latest 

Dayk 



0PM 


price draga Ngb 

tew 

Mot U 

DR 

2103 

+033 

21.15 

20.70 37+408 63.100 

Jm 

21.19 

+023 

2120 

2028 41229 84235 

Fata 

21.15 

+020 

2123 

2027 

9241 37988 

far 

21 JM 

+027 

21.11 

2020 

3240 22287 

Apr 

20JS 

+020 

2021 

20.74 

1284 17068 

M*T 

20.72 

+0.18 

2873 

an?* 

758 18728 

Total 




100238407,124 

■ CRUDE OB. PE (Sriaand) 



LMnt Bay's 



0PM 


price dung* Mflh 

tew 

W U 

Jm 

20-04 

+024 

2815 

1925 18244 73296 

Feb 

1888 

+022 

1927 

1874 

525® 38207 

Mb 

1871 

+0.18 

1879 

1926 

1233 72B8 

Apr 

T9L55 

+0.16 

1925 

1845 

494 8434 

■ay 

1838 

40.13 

1843 

1920 

391 5,403 

Jm 

1823 

+0.11 

1832 

1817 

4S7 8472 

TrtM 





ota eta 

■ IEATMG OB- HVIEX (42000 US gfa; CAS flataj 


Latest 

Deyto 



Open 


pike 

dbaaga 

fa 

tew 

M M 

Dae 

59.70 

+1J» 

6025 

5840 18731 49210 

JR 

9025 

4099 

6020 

5815 

6249 32,463 

M 

60.15 

4029 

BO 25 

5835 

2252 14207 

■re 

58.10 

40.89 

•non 

58S 

905 8753 

Apr 

5740 

4084 

57.70 

57.00 

857 5720 

far 

5890 

•034 

5840 

5860 

Z39 4035 

Total 





29213128520 

■ GAS OBL K (S'KonaJ 




San 

Dejta 



fan 


price 

ebaege 

Hgb 

Law 

1M bit 

Dec 

183.75 

4220 18425 18200 

8243 32290 

Jhi 

183.75 

+220 18425 18220 

3261 14,161 

Fab 

16220 

4220 18320 IBIjQO 

467 10268 

far 

17925 

4-120 18825 17920 

248 8676 

Apr 

17850 

+120 17725 17720 

18 3242 

fay 

17420 

+120 17420 17420 

2 1283 


10* 727.50 -750 73950 72550 1218 5.992 

Jm 72450 -&2S 737.00 72250 31570 89574 

far 72825 -025 74000 72550 4737 26,189 

May 73025 -075 74275 72950 2120 20147 

JM 73125 -&78 74400 73060 2400 203® 

tag 72750 -750 73750 72B50 170 1.114 

TM 45.135 IBl.ttO 

■ SOYABEAN OH- CHT (6080Cnb8: cants/M 


48 1313 
10 1,027 
- 409 

sfo a 37, 112 

■ l+Ji +U . ■c CSCE (37^0aba; cama/m?) 

16340 -150 16750 16150 4501 S577 
15155 -035 155.75 148® 3563 9582 
14000 -025 15075 14550 597 2176 
14155 -075 14050 14050 137 2«7 
137JES -1® 14050 13750 H V®* 

133.75 -050 134.75 18350 W 87B 

Total OZ34 22,089 

■ COFFEE pCO)(t^Q«n9/pQW«11 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

strike arise $ tonna — CSSfl — — Pm»- 


■ ALUMBtfUU 

(89.796) LME 
1625 


1850. 

1075. 


Dec 

39 

24 


14 


Mar Dec Mar 

82 13 -SB 

68 24 . ,49 

56 39 SI 


tap 


■ COPPER 
(Grade A) LME 



Dee 


2000 . 


2050, 


Dac 

2627 

-0.13 

2827 

2844 12229 44,701 

Jm 

2679 

-026 

2898 

2880 

8271 35260 

Mm 

OfftO 

-0X6 

27.10 

2880 

5.786 23.142 

■d 

2624 

-028 

2720 

2625 

2213 11231 

Jd 

2877 

_ 

2823 


1299 9284 

Am 

Tatat 

2840 

1 - 

2850 

2820 

237 1294 
38790 127236 

■ SOYABEAN MEAL COT (100 tons; S/tod 


Bar 13 
Crap, dapr 

I5i 


.12068 
, 11029 


Pies, day 

11029 

11459 


■ COFFEE UFFE 
1600 


■ 1WHBTE SUGAR UFRE (50 tonnes; S/lonne) 


Dr 

2312 

-37 

2372 

2302 10372 37288 

Jan 

2282 

-JL4 

2383 

2242 

8.739 27775 

Uar 

rm s 

-37 

2272 

2212 

5218 24720 

fa 

wng 

-83 

2242 

219J5 

1210 17,127 

JM 

2207 

-3.B 

2252 

220.0 

MM 12,123 

Aft 

2281 

-32 

2232 

pain 

342 

2254 

Total 





28961 127737 

■ POTATOES UFFE (20 tonnes; £ per tarred 

far 

WZJ) 

+22 

_ 

_ 

_ 

■ _ 

Apr 

1380 

+20 

1362 

1282 

91 

1,128 

fay 

1480 

+22 

- 

- 

- 

22 


1580 

+22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

fa 

802 

-92 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Total 





M 

1,157 

■ FREIGHT (BIFFHX) UFFE (SltVYrtex potafl 

fa 

1200 

-20 

1215 

1200 

182 

718 

Dr 

1205 

-30 

1210 

1200 

94 

235 

Jm 

1240 

-35 

1260 

1235 

58 

622 

Apr 

1315 

-15 

1315 

1300 

119 

429 

JM 

1170 

-20 

1175 

1170 

24 

113 

Total 

Ctoae 

far 



477 

2,167 

BH 

1242 

1208 






Total 


■ NATURAL GAS 9E (UP) tans ym fa I 


WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 

Latest Change Yaw 
prices on week ago 


PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Prices aupp—d by N M RotftschM) 


1987 — 

High Low 


E oquiv SFr equtv 


Gold per troy oz. 

$302.45 

-830 

$37845 

$36885 

$302.45 

Stiver per troy oz 

29&45p 

+815 

291.00P 

330.1 Op 

253 50p 

Atman urn 99.7% (cash) 

S 164Q.5 

+485 

$1411 

$1787^ 

S1410 

Copper Grade A fcasi i> 

$78385 

-17 

$2230 

*2704 

Si 936.5 

Lead (cash) 

$572 

+02 

$ne 

*7255 

$5715 

Nickei (erste) 

SS2Q25 

+12.5 

$8955 

$8220 

$6010 

Zinc SHG (cash) 

SI 156 

-185 

S104Q 

$17635 

$1044 

Tn (caste) 

$5625 

-65 

$8035 

$6050 

$5340 

Cocoa Futures Dec 

£1029 

JB 

£888 

£1138 

£847 

CoHee Futures Nov 

Si 658 

+108 

$1502 

$2470 

$1232 

Sugar [LDP Raw) 

S291.7Q 

+IL20 

5260-20 

$311-00 

$263.00 

Barley Futures Nov 

£74.75 

-0.75 

£63.50 

£96.50 

£7425 

Wheat Futures Nov 

£79.75 

-1.50 

£93.50 

£102.20 

£75.60 

Cotton Outlook A Index 

77.05C 

■OJ35 

75£5c 

8225C 

77.05c 

Wool (645 Super) 

400p 

-8 

393p 

448p 

387p 

Oil (Brent Blend) 

S20J23X 

+OJ7 

$23^05 

$24.95 

$1655 


10054 

17856 


42756 

42259 


GoUfTroy oz) S price 
dose 3022M0270 

Opening 3075030750 

Morning fix 30450 

Afternoon fix 301.75 

Day's High 3075830750 

Day’s Low 2985830025 

Previous Cion 307AO-30750 
Loco Ldn Moan GaM Landing Rates (Ms USS) 
1 month .-357 6 morehs 3.72 


Per wine urtass rthawso stated, p Panoe/ft. c Carts lb. x Dec. 


2 m a n t l a 

3 months 
Star Fix 
Spot 

3 mu f rihs 
6 months 
1 year 
Gold Cains 
Krugerrand 
Maple Leaf 
New Sovereign 


-358 12 months , 


-3.81 


.352 


phftroy to. US ets oquiv. 


29145 
301.75 
30550 
311.70 
$ price 
307-310 


606.76 

508.15 

51255 

519.10 


E oqrtv. 
181-183 


72-75 


4244 


Dr • 

11320 +0020 15530 11300 

15 1.170 

Jaa 

10670-0130 

- 

- 

- 2525 

Total 




tto 11528 

■ NATURAL GAS MVMBt (TODOO nsnBta; SAhAl) 


latest Day's 



Opn 


Rk» fafte 

noli 

tew 

fa hd. 

Dac 

1255+0904 

noen 

3205 39441 47426 

Jm 

3275 +0006 

1300 

3228 17.446 S9553 

Fab 

2580+0520 

2595 

2990 

4,113 20CM 

■re 

2650+0020 

2570 

2810 

3387 17.784 

Apr 

2558 +0JJ2B 

23S5 

2510 

1/06 11539 

far 

2258+0028 

2265 

030 a 

881 0702 

Tatal 




71,746240823 

■ UNLEADED GASOLINE 



NflffX (420)0 US gO&; dUS gffifi) 



Latest Day's 



fa" 


- J M|,J, 

pncfl crang* mgn 

lam 

w tat 

Doc 

8070 +1.15 

6190 

5950 15448 20143 

Jm 

6050 +086 

6090 

SIS 

0114 21274 

F«b 

80.65 +0B1 

6090 

59.90 

1,778 11.103 

far 

6)20 +151 

61.30 

6055 

1526 1225 

Aft 

6350 +075 

6350 

6290 

710 1181 

fay 

52.65 

- 

- 

428 5559 

TttM 




208BB 92483 


PULP AND PAPER 

■ PUUftDtOMLX (SB; 24 air dry tons) 
Satt Oafa 


Dae 


-11 

3105 

3000 1277 1565 

far 

3169 

+10 

3189 

3162 1974 10925 

fay 

3203 

+05 

■pan 

3195 801 4.051 

Aft 

3219 

-01 

321.9 

321.1 924 3928 

Oct 

315.3 

-12 

3189 

3159 802 3238 

DR 

3I4J 

+07 

_ 

- 140 

TMM 




4jn 329*1 

■ SUGAR 11' 

CSCE ni2,000fca: cente/tas) 

far 

1234 


1239 

1232 0753 121.1k 

fay 

1229 

+001 

1231 

1228 3943 31978 

JU 

1201 

-002 

1206 

1203 1,172 23.448 

Oct 

1198 


1190 

1195 1.188 22728 

far 

11.67 

-002 

11.70 

1199 434 1344 

fay 

1191 

-092 

11.98 

1198 10 629 

Total 




12842 2006/5 

■ COTTON NYCE (50.000lb8; canls/tos) 

Dn 

70.99 

+016 

7125 

7070 6920 32040 

Star 

7201 

-012 

7240 

7200 4952 34562 

fay 

7310 

-093 

7395 

73.10 853 11.032 

JM 

7393 

-003 

7425 

7390 517 11540 

Oct 

7118 

+0.10 

- 

- 5 890 

Dm 

7595 

_ 

7145 

7595 100 9523 

Tala) 




12558 91917 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE (11000R» cantatas) 

Jm 

8215 

-060 

8390 

8200 5907 23572 

far 

8100 

-090 

8620 

8590 1554 11502 

May 

8010 

-020 

8890 

8150 129 3901 

JM 

01.10 

-020 

9200 

9190 105 1.482 

Sap 

otwi 

-020 

M40 

0450 62 856 

fa 

9110 

+005 

9000 

9690 88 721 


1650 



■ COCOA UFFE 
1025 


18 

9 

Jan 
5 
1 


1050. 


Dec 

14 

4 


1075. 


1 


Mar Dec Mar 
83 39 *e 

66 70 1(0 

46 109 133 

Mar Jan Mar 
96 24 43 

85 166 61 

48 119 BE 

Mar Dec Mar 
68 10 35 

55 25 49 

45 47 64 


■ BRENT CRUDE 
IPE Jan 

1850 ‘ 

2000 


Feb Jon Feb 
41 
35 


2050. 


53 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE oa. FOB (par barren 


tor- 


rjutwi Sl9J»-9.18w *022 

Brent Blend (dated) 

Brant Blend (pad $20.21-0-25 *0.345 

yy Tj $21.05-1.0Tw *0.32 

B OU. PRODUCTS MVEpronpt iteftary Cf (fcnne) 


Total 


7^67 4%S7D 


change Ogh Low 1M 1st 


Dr 

54790 

-290 94890 54790 

15 

272 

far 

96890 

*290 56950 56890 

30 

363 

TatM 
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FUTURES DATA 

All tuturea data suppled by CMS. 


Spices from Man FVoduoton 
The pepper market had a very quiet week. 
In while popper there was very Bale offered 
and any goods were at a higher level than 
the previous weak. The market pekl as 
high as S8J300 a, Dome OF tar Munrok 
FAQ. It only seams a matter of time before 
Dio record high level ot $10,000 wO be 
reechad. Bustaass was atao qdet in black 
pepper. A flare up hi the US nwket earter 
tn the weak pushed prices to a level of 
about $8200 for the Asia type. The Bxo- 
pean market ramainad flat Later in the 
week somewhat tower prides append In 
the nraket from India at S5,800-$5,900 
S2E 


VOLUME DATA 

Open interest and Vdkano date shown for 
DBibaca traded an COMEX. NYMEX, CBT. 
NYCE. CME, CSCE end IPE Cnxtt OSse 
one day In aneere. Volume a Open bitereet 
totals are for of .traded months. 


INDICES 

H Reuters (Base; ia/B/31 = 100) 


Nov 14 Nov 13 month ago year ego 
18192 1914-5 1866.7 18562 

I CRB Futures (Bese: 1967 = 10(8 


Nov 13 . Nov 12 month ego year ego 
243.14 2*260 

OSaSpnt (Base; 1870 = 100) 


Prernkm Gasofine 

$197-200 

-2 

Gas 05 

$187-189 

+3 5 

Heavy Fud Oil 

$104-106 


Naphtha 

$199-201 

+1 

Jet tool 

$205-208 

+3.5 

□ted 

$107-196 

+15 

■ NATURAL GAS (Pence/lharm) 


Bacton (Dec) 

1525-15.35 


FRciswn Argus. Tat London (0171/ 359 STS? 

■ OTHER 



Gold b> or troy o4* 

$30245 

-120 

Starer (par tray <&}f 

509.00c 

+2.00 

Platinum (per iray oz.) 

$384 90 

-6.00 

F’afladkan (per tray 02) 

$20690 

-4.00 

Capper 

90.0c 

-00 

Lead (US prodj 

45.00c 


Tin (Kuala Lumpur) 

I016r 


Tsi (New York) 

262.5 


Cade (Bv a weight) 

KL88p 

-C.13- 

Sheep (live weight) 

9954R 

-7.00" 

Pigs (Sv« wdghbr 

69.770 

-4.87* 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

$291.70 

+2.90 

Lon. day sugar (wte) 

$30650 

+2.50 

Barley (Eng. feed) 

Unq 


Maize (US No3 YoBow) 

£109.00 


Wheat (US Doric North) 

Unq 


Rubbre (Pec)V 

34.50c 


Rubber (Jan)V 

5450c 


Rubber (KLRSSNol) 

279. Qz 

-1A 

Coconut OK (Phfl)§ 

630 JDy 


Palm on (Maiay.)§ 

540.0w 

-20.0 

Capra (PhB)§ 

$417.5 

+2.5 

Soyabrans (US) 

187.02 


Codon OuttOOfc'A’ Index 

7755c 


Woottope (84s Supert 

400p 



Nov 13 Nov 12 month ago jsw ego 

204.48 20547 205.11 20342 


E psr tamo unkns oSienriM stead, a psnccAg. c caraa/ta. 
rrtoegMB. m UafqelRn cartM^. y DocXJan. i MowOnt w 
Daa VlniOan Riyricd- § OF FkXBmtanL f BtAon mariiat 
ctam. - Owigo on m*. tBaMd on 2JB15 tend cl sags 
•ML 


. World bond prices 


Treasuries rise on prices data 


Spain 

■ NOTIONAL SPAMSH BOND FUTURES (MB=F) 


Ecu 

■ ECU BOND FUTURES (MAT1F) ECU100JXM 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By John La bate in New York 
and Vincent Boland 
in London 


US TREASURIES moved 
higher on (he release of 
favourable new figures on 
producer prices and retail 
sales for October. By early 
afternoon the 30-year Trea- 
sury bond price rose & at 
Kirill, sending the yield 
lower at ia.030 per cent. 


Shorter-term issues were 
also higher as the 10-year 
note gained £ at 102&’ yield- 
ing 5.822 per cent, while the 
two-year note inched ^ 
higher at 99ft , yielding 5.640 
per cent 

The producer price index 
rose by a low 0.1 per cent in 
October, after rising 05 per 
cent in September. In an 
added sign of slowing 
growth, consumer spending 
as measured by retail sales 
slipped 0.2 per cent last 


month, with a sharp 2 per 
emit fall in auto sales. 

“There’s an utter absence 
of Inflation, and retail sales 
are slowing. aD before any 
impact of the Asian crisis," 
said Bruce Steinberg, chief 
economist at Merrill Lynch. 

GERMAN BUNDS jumped 
sharply in late trading after 
being stuck in a narrow 
range, on optimism about 
interest rates and in antici- 
pation of key data due next 
week, including trade and 


current account figures. The 
December bund future 
climbed 0.38 in London to 
MKL8& 

UK GILTS outperformed 
as Investors awaited next 
week's retail sales figures, 
which will have a crucial 
bearing on whether interest 
rates will go up. The Decem- 
ber future settled g higher 
at 117% in moderate volume. 
The spread over 10-year 
bunds narrowed to 117 basis 
points from 124 points. 



Open 

Settprioe Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vcL Open InL 


Open 

Sail price 

Change 

High 

Law 

Esl vol. Open vit 

Dec 

10065 

10495 

+058 

104.07 

103.63 

59.724 

102.169 

Dec 

9004 

9020 

+050 

9020 

97.96 

425 7.462 

Mar 

103-20 

10359 

+050 

103-20 

10120 

529 

601 

US 







UK 








■ US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CST) $100,000 32ndson00% 


■ NOTIONAL UK QftT FUTURES (UFFg* 650000 32ndB of 100% 

Open Salt pries Change High Low &L vol Open tat 
Doc 117-0a 117-28 +0-27 118-06 117-06 731 BS 155426 

Mar 117-29 118-13 +0-27 118-15 117-28 1971 34757 


■ LONG GILT FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFQ E50JQ0 64ths of 100% 


SM » 
Price 

Dec 

Jan 

CALLS - 
Feb 

Mre 

Dec 

Jan 

PUTS — 
Feb 

Mar 

ITT 

1-04 

1-63 

2-18 

205 

M2 

0-37 

0-56 

1-09 

118 

0-28 

1-21 

1-44 

1-60 

0-38 

0-59 

1-1B 

1-34 

119 

009 

0« 

1-14 

1-28 

1-17 

1-28 

1-52 

2-02 


Open Latest Change High Low Est vol. Open inL 
Dec 118-10 118-23 +0-13 119-02 118-10 509.422 598.868 

Mir 118-08 118-14 +0-12 118-24 118-08 9,778 122.396 

Jun - 117-23 - - . - 238 13.598 

Japan 

■ NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 
(UFF5 YlOOm lOOths of 100% 


Est WJL total. Cali 5B57 Pula 1155. Pierian day*a open inL, Cato 71703 Puts 30539 


Open Ctosa Change High Low EsL vol Open lm. 
Doc 13036 - - 130.48 13022 3314 n/a 

Mar 12065 - - 129.78 129.58 1088 n/a 

" LFFE fauns Nso Batted on APT. M Often Harm Sgs. me tor prevtous day. 


FTSE Actuaries Govt. Securities 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


US INTEREST RATES 


UK i 


Rud Bid 

Quip Cotoon Price 


Bid Day Ct^Wk chg 
YWd yWrfti yield 


Monte 
chg vfcl 


Year 

■tag yta 


Latest 


Australia 

lH'W 

6Z50 1015949 

458 

-086 

+086 

-0.04 

-131 


111-07 

10.000 129.6206 

S55 

-084 

-481 

-035 

-1.14 

Austria 

(TJ-J9 

7500 1042100 

455 

-086 

-086 

-088 

♦086 


or.Dr 

5 625 993400 

5.64 

-086 

-083 

- 

-026 

Bstgtwi 

04 T9 

7.000 103.6000 

435 

-087 

-084 

-4.14 

+091 


in or 

6/Sa 103.7300 

5.72 

-084 

-081 

•081 

-027 

Canada 

DAT-1 

4.000 100.1000 

352 

-083 

-082 

-085 

<081 


»i0." 

72W 1135000 

540 

-082 

-0.11 

-027 

-072 

Dofurok 

1^99 

6.000 102 J900 

4.75 

-089 

-086 

-0.17 

+050 


i l IV 

7 000 1007000 

009 

-085 

-084 

+082 

-085 

FMond 

HITT 

11 000 1073200 

434 

-087 

-086 

+001 

<046 


OJ. TO 

7360 1095310 

5.78 

-083 

-084 

-081 

-068 

Franco 

11<W 

7 000 1045600 

437 

-087 

-088 

-012 

♦089 


mtw 

6.750 1002600 

529 

-088 

-0.OS 

-006 

-0 0? 


lau; 

0500 995900 

0S9 

-084 

•084 

-004 

-023 


10/25 

6.000 97 8700 

6.18 

-082 

-083 

+083 

-055 

Germany 

oaTT 

3.500 98.9200 

421 

-088 

-086 

-013 

+0.73 


U’.CU 

6.760 107.6100 

532 

-084 

-082 

-404 

-017 


or 0/ 

6000 1030500 

058 

-084 

-0.02 

-CL03 

-024 


07.-3- 

6500 104.1700 

6.19 

-083 

-QJQ3 

+08+ 

-062 

frobnd 

fU-39 

6350 JO 1.0000 

543 

-087 

-0.0? 

-0.10 

-06 r 


OfvTK 

0000 112.7500 

687 

-085 

-082 

+083 

-075 

Itato 

UfirtM 

6000 1D1 5700 

532 

-087 

-089 

+086 

-1.14 


dstw 

CJ50 102.6600 

537 

-0.11 

-0.12 

+081 

-1.26 


07.U7 

0.750 1000000 

005 

-089 

-009 

+003 

-185 



7250 1003800 

060 

-080 

-087 

*007 

-1.49 

Jopan 

L1&99 

4.HW 1063200 

0.41 

_ 

-086 

-009 

•046 



4.800 1175900 

132 

+081 

+001 

-012 

-079 


09.-U5 

3 000 109.4800 

1.70 

+082 

♦483 

-013 

-097 


U3.17 

3 500 1102800 

230 

+083 

♦088 

•014 

-481 

Netherlands 

0fr99 

7500 1045200 

437 

-087 

-002 

-086 

+084 


avur 

5.750 1015000 

536 

-085 

-082 

-084 

-017 

Now Zealand 

02,00 

6500 -395667 

095 

+481 

+487 

♦015 

<4.10 


ii-Tte 

0000 1008148 

6JS6 

+083 

+485 

+087 

-056 

Norway 

01/99 

9500 105.1200 

449 

-087 

-084 

-084 

-037 


01/or 

6.750 1007000 

07B 

-083 

-083 

- 

-aw 

Portugal 

03/99 

8500 1045177 

588 

-084 

-081 

- 

-105 

coo: 

0625 104.4514 

098 

-084 

-087 

- 

-1.18 

Spain 

or/99 

7.400 104.1959 

4.74 

-087 

-017 

-0T9 

-1A7 

03/07 

7550 110.1578 

580 

-087 

-012 

-003 

-105 

Sweden 

01 m 

11800 1005720 

585 

-087 

-086 

+485 

-081 


Oa.'QT 

8 000 T I (.8230 

033 

-084 

-OJOS 

+011 

-1.42 

Swkxntond 

03/99 

4500 1035000 

2JD4 

-084 

-004 

_ 

-007 


00*07 

4500 106.7000 

336 

•482 

+482 

+4.10 

-4.16 

UK 

0a*99 

0000 901719 

7.13 

-085 

+089 

+038 

+482 


11/04 

6750 100.0313 

074 

-0.11 

+005 

+035 

-487 


ir/o r 

rj?5ai04j438 

065 

-089 

+007 

♦019 

-095 


06/21 

8800 1175906 

054 

-089 

+487 

+488 

-13S 

US 

07.90 

5575 1002641 

070 

-083 

-003 

-013 

+085 


0094 

7250 107.4826 

535 

-085 

-086 

-025 

-088 


06/07 

0125 102.1420 

533 

-4.03 

-006 

-027 

-032 


OB/27 

0375 1CCL5727 

ail 

-084 

-489 

-028 

-031 

ECU 

03/99 

5500 1003800 

438 

-489 

-007 

-485 

+044 

04A3T 

0500 901800 

5.75 

-485 

-083 

-083 

-046 
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0m monte. 
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Tires mrtu- 
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MB 

5k72 
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1 L^J to 5yoaraf10} 

2 5~15 years 

3 Over 15 jmere M 
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5 Ai stacks (47] 
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yU 

im.n 
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118JE 

2.11 

9j47 

15089 

485 

165.17 

3A8 

842 

169.17 

086 

18787 

487 

8.77 

22884 

1.18 

gown? 

580 

050 

15082 

058 

14985 

3.17 

9J3 


Index-finked 


Frl Da/a 
Nov 14 changs M 


UK Indices 


Thu 
Nov 13 


Accrued 

Interest 


6 Up to 5 yeora{ 

7 Oiwi ynas (1 

8 AO stacks (1 ^ 


jed ad] 
ytd 


208 SG 
311.46 
21023 


0J» 

0417 

0JJ7 


209-83 
211.32 
2 1D.08 


0.76 

1.18 

1.13 


6.09 

5.76 
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BOND FUTUHES AND OPTIONS 
Prance 

■ NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND FUTURES (MATIF) FFrSOOOOO 



Open 

Satt price Change 

High 

LOW 

Est vol Open InL 

Dec 

39.00 

9020 +082 

9980 

ease 

77.920 

96,651 

Mar 

96.43 

9068 +050 

98.84 

9048 

384 

14.460 

Jun 

9004 

9024 +080 

9004 

9684 

2 

- 

M LONG TERM FRENCH BONO OPTIONS (MATIF) 





Vtabbi 

Nov 14 

Nov 13 

JW coup 
YV ago 

on yWd 

won 

LOW 

Nov 14 

■ Ml 

Nov 13 

lettam co 
Yr ago 


Low 

Nov 14 

Nov 13 

High gov 
Y r ago 


Low 

5 yre 

15 yra 

20 yra 

bned-t 

Indax-Rnkad 

079 

682 

882 

689 

' 089 
071 
071 
079 

724 788 1« 
7.73 019 SOM 
782 828 30/4 
788 030 30/4 
Inflation rata 5% — 

827 3/10 
620 3/10 
020 3/10 
045 7/10 

090 

061 

058 

780 

070 

687 

782 783 1/4 
7.72 020 30/4 
7.78 025 30/4 

Inflation rate 10% - 

040 3/10 
028 3/10 
030 3/10 

683 

089 

066 

782 

078 

078 

783 

7.75 

782 

7.61 30/4 
029 30/4 
8.33 30/4 

045 3/10 
037 ano 
627 3/10 

Up to 5 yis 
over 3 yra 

380 

021 

380 

3L21 

3.14 

053 

072 5ffi 
072 IB/8 

284 13/2 
010 31/10 

283 

286 

9-4j> 

286 

2A4 

043 

387 5/8 
380 13/8 

2.18 13/2 
286 31/10 







Average grou redonptton ytekte an shown above. Coupon Bands Low: 0%-7^«: Medtanr 8%-1(Wt%: High: 11% and over. + Flat yield, vlri Yew in date. 
Bn «k>» ik ram ai wm - inn rm ;m«* «i««h _ igaoa - 1997 and tows. 1 “ w™- 


Stake 

Price 

88 

99 

100 
101 
102 


Dr 

- CALLS - 
Jan 

Mar 

Dr 

- PUTS - 
Jan 

Mar 

127 

1.02 

188 

087 

024 

079 

084 

0.69 

1.16 

014 

081 

088 

0A7 

044 

081 

027 

076 

122 

022 

026 

089 

- 

. 

- 

009 

0.14 

081 

OB9 

- 
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Bare rotaec UK GDte tacSoes 31712/75 - 100.00 and tadm-Lireced 30/4/82 

FT Fixed Interest Indices 

Nov 14 Nov 13 Nw 12 Nov 11 Nov 10 Vr ago Low* 


Govt Smca. (UK) 
O PTSE Hi 
onmptaBoir 


9842 9BJBE 88.66 99.25 03JS7 94.10 101.B3 9331 


Nov 14 NovIS Nov 12 Nov 11 Nov 10 Yr ago Hgfi- LoV 


**W|* 1*1-22 131-02 131-52 132J6 132.54 115.72 133^4 115J32 


° SfiSlSSUXt - lor . 10 °?- go mmnren 3acurtBre w^i sna c o n um d uiL 1J7.+0 (oMnaq, km «.ie (ixv0V7SJ. Fbwo tww'iwi'te!.* 

13347 &/0tm. tew fiaS3 (OS m/nj. Baab 10a Oaomn Sacufltos 15/1006 and Fbad hteraw IflaAffi OMMly Mere ohnd 1874 tegn am« 


UK GILTS PRICES 


£*. HU Cato 16,491 Are 1 A1S0L AHu Ctqrk Opal M. CU «UEB nm 43JWS . 


-urn- 

» tad puciEh 


_ 199/ _ 
or- Hsa Low 


ht^^M MDIE+.W- 


_1997_ 
Ntfh Low 


Germany 

■ NOTIONAL GERMAN BUND FUTURES (UFF0- DM250 J»0 lOOths of 100% 


Opoi Sett price Change Hgh Low Est. vd Open W. 
Dec 102.60 102^8 +038 102^5 102.00 1517B5 253345 

Mw 102JXJ 102.20 +038 10233 10230 887 16328 

■ BUim FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFQ DM2S0300 potato ot 1QQ% 


STnkG 

Price 

DR 

Jrei 

CALLS - 
Feb 

Mar 

Dr 

Jan 

PUTS — 
Feb 

Mar 

10250 

080 

049 

0.71 

081 

012 

079 

181 

121 

10300 

021 

029 

081 

069 

033 

189 

131 

1.49 

10360 

007 

0.17 

085 

081 

089 

1.47 

180 

101 

Ek. +oL BtaL Com 201+0 Pura 21B7*. Previous day's opan 

■ MOTIONAL <SWUN BUND (BOBL) FUTURES 

(OT^ DM250.000 lOCBhe Of 100% 

re- Casa auras Pure 50327a 
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Open 

Settprioe Change 

w#» 

1+9W 

EaL vd Open InL 

Dec 

10382 

10070 

+015 

10075 

10382 

119852 

223856 

Uar 

Italy 

10289 

10101 

+009 

10380 

10281 

1215 

4O0B6 


torntPuaim 4 

Owspezoontt 

TMUpes 


■ NOTIONAL ITALIAN GOVT. BOND (BTF) FUTURES 
IUFFET Lira 200m 1008% Of 100K 


Open Satt price Change Hgh Low EsL vd Open tat 
Dec 111.83 11227 +0.84 11230 111.73 68187 113688 

Mar 112.13 11251 +063 11230 112.13 737 6116 

■ ITALIAN QOVT. BOND piPlRyTURBSOPTKNBflJFFgUngOOnt 1008 b of 100% 
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M2 
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Yen weakens 


CURRENCIES AND MONEY 




MARKETS REPORT 


By Simon Kuper 

The yen dropped' further 
yesterday, as a fan. in the' 
Nikkei stock index raised- 
fears far -the health of Japa- 
nese hanks. 

The gloom over Japan's 
economy deepened after the 
government’s new economic 
stimulus package failed to 
impress the markets. The 
package seemed to imflude 
no new government money. 
Together with further down- 
grades of Japanese banks by 
credit agencies, that, hit equi- 
ties and the yen. The cur- 
rency fell to just above its 
lowest level against the dol- 
lar since August 1992, Tokyo 
and Washington officials 
remained silent in the face 
of the yen's slide. Many in 
the market now believe that 
they have decided to accept 
a weaker yen. 

' Avinash Persaud. global 
lead of foreign exchange 
research at J.P. Morgan in 


Europe, ' said: "Covertly,, 
secretly., the Japanese 
authorities would not mind 
dollar/yen at W 
Earlier “this- year the. US 
bad warned that a flail ia the 
-yen could expand its trade 
deficit But Nick Parsons, 
currency strategist at Pari- 
bas Capital Markets in Lon- 
don, said Washington was 
taking a different Une now 
that Japan’s plight' had wors- 
ened. “If the pice of a Japa- 
nese recovery is a dollar at 
Y135, then the US will think 
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that is a price worth pay-, 
ing," he said. If the US were, 
to threaten Japan with trade 
sanctions, that would fur- 
ther erode the Nikkei and 
thus hurt the balance sheets 
■of Japanese banks, he said. 

The dollar also rose 
against the D-Mark after 


Hans Tietmeyer, Bundes- 
bank president,' indicated 
that European interest rates 
would, rise less sharply than 
expected in the run-up to 
monetary union. "Central 
bank leaders have' come to 
an understanding that inter- 
est rates among the core 
nations would be oriented 
towards the lowest rates and 
not at the average of all Emu 1 
participants. 1 * he said. 

The dollar rose Yl.2 
against the yen and 03 pfen- 
nigs against the D-Mark to 
close in London at Y127.1 


and DM1-731. 

In later US trade the dollar 
retreated to near its levels of 
late Thursday, on profit tak- 
ing and talk of a government 
bailout package far Japanese 
haute 

■ The South African rend 
hit new aE-time lows against 
the dollar yesterday after the 
gold price fell to a 12-and-a- 
half year low and the Zimba- 
bwean dollar phmged. Both 
the South African and Zim- 
babwean central banks inter- 
vened to support their cur- 


rencies. 

Late yesterday the rand 
was at R4.815 against the 
dollar. The Zimbabwean dol- 
lar was back to its opening 
levels around Z$14 to the dol- 
lar , having earlier dipped as 
low as ZfZL 

Zimbabwe has recently 
had problems with the Inter- 
national -Monetary Fund, 
and its foreign exchange 
reserves are thought to be 
r unning low. But Mr Per- 
saud said that another rea- 
son for the attacks was that 
the Asian crises had dented 
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faith in governments’ power 
to defend their currencies. 
The market was rediscover- 
ing its mood of 1992-1993, 
when various exchange rate 
regimes had crumbled. 

■ Brazil's central bank 
spent $7.lSbn in October 
defending the real from spec- 
ulative attacks, Altaoair 
Lopes, bead of the bank’s 
economics department, s * * i d 
yesterday. Brazil's foreign 
exchange reserves fell to 
$52.9bn. The real remains 
under attack. 
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55350 

Jun 

9727 

9794 

+ 0.12 

97.64 

97.56 

3573 

33386 

Sep 

97X1 

87X8 

+ 0.12 

97.48 

97.41 

2187 

19688 


i HONTH EUROYEN FUTURES (UFFE) YlOOm pokltB of 1009* 


-106 505658 -13.7 64X846 -120 

u oases ia ‘ oass ia 

02 26759 12 ZB46 IX 

-90 8389 -8.7 8.7933 -7j0 

1A 527955 1.3 522398 IX 

-5.1 608146 -4.1 687936 -42 

■». Gtarfru hdn cbeuktod by *• Bnfc of EcBhnd. Brae 
ilrdthabArWIaan rtotind hxnTHE HIWREUIB1S 



Open 

Sett price Chengs 

wgh 

Low 

Esl uol 

Open Int 

Dec 

9924 

9925 

+0.04 

9824 

9924 

200 

n/a 

Mar 

- 

8925 

+0.05 

- 

. 

0 

n/a 

Jun 

9920 

9020 

+0.06 

09.50 

99.50 

500 

n/a 


PNippines pe«4 330600 +005 600 - 000 94JOOO 338000 3433 -12X 352035 -105 30713 -109 

Stud Arabia PR) 3.7507 - 505 - 509 3.7509 37505 3.7521 -04 3.7545 -OX 37612 -03 

Singapore (SS) 15835 +0006 830 - B40 1-5655 1-5803 18865 - 1 J> 1^855 -05 15885 -03 

South Africa (H) 42400 +0A165 475 - 505 48740 42305 4996 - 11.6 42765 -10A 5279 -82 

South Korea (Wo n) 980400 -025 300 - 500 987200 970000 - - - ... 

Taiwan (TSJ 312495 +0.127 400-590 312900 312300 312805 -OX 31282 -OX 31262 -0.4 - 

Thdhnd (Bt) 382000 +0.15 500 - 500 382500 38.1500 39.12 -02 39X7 -52 412 -02 - 

t SDR rare per S fer Mw 13 BUfeAw apmda In the Daiar Spot lafata diow orty the bat ttree dscknd placea. UK, Mend 3 ECU an quoted In 
US currency, jp. Mngan norninw hdcee Now 13 Base enrage 1 000000 . 

Ibr agehenga odto pAibd in Ihta tatto are dra OMflafab on Vie Waniat at MHK^wmLFr^aea 


: BOOKTH ECU PUTURES (UR=E) Bculm points of 100% 



Opan 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Esl voi Open M. 

Dec 

9594 

8594 

+ 0.02 

9595 

9593 

520 

8940 

Mar 

8594 

9593 

+0.06 

8594 

85.31 

568 

6596 

Jun 

9550 

0590 

+038 

0591 

9525 

315 

60B3 

Sep 95.25 9537 

- UFFE hums abo traded on APT 

+ 0.10 

9527 

9522 

357 

0773 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 

No* 14 Bflr PKr Ff» PM K L H NKr Ee PW SKr SPr £ Ct 1 Y Ecn 

Belgium (BPfl 100 ‘ UU5 -1834 47W 1 B>470- J ‘ 1920 ‘ 4942 4092 21.10 3229 .IjSSS ' 3254 2801 3562 2X49 

DenmerK (DKf) 54.19 10 B.79B 2227 1207 . 2571 . 2964 1073 2672 2212 11X3 2129 0296 2-143 1216 1029 1227 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

No* 14 Ecu can. R«e Change % +/-from % spread Dfv. 

J . • rates aodnstEcu an day cen. rate v waakeat txL 

Ireland 0.790709 0.758810 -0901152 -Sl25 826 35 


■ THREE MOUTH EUHOOOIXAB QMM) Sim porr *3 of 100% 


Open Latest Change High Low Eat voi Open ktt. 
Dec 94.15 94.14 -OD 1 04.16 04.14 136AB2 320.145 

Mar 94.17 04,16 +002 9420 94.10 118,018 442015 

Jun 04.13 04.14 +003 94.16 94.12 87,868 338073 

■ US TREASURY ML FUTURES |(MM) Sim per 100 % 


France 

(FFr) 

et.SB 

11.38 

10 

2966 

1.146 ."2922 

3968 

12.10 

3049 

2519 

1290 

2X20 

1.016 

2X35 

1.725 

2192 

1906 

tody 

1006.48 

193290 

+09* 

198 

120 

-10 

Dec 

94.84 

0496 

+091 

949? 

0494 

765 

4932 

Germany 

(DNO 

2023 

3906 

3948 

1 . ■ 

038ff 8707 

1X28 • 4983 

1019 

3495 

4952 

0910 

0941 

0916 

0978 

73X2 

0905 

Finland 

• 595424 

594181 

-090886 

190 

197 

-10 

Mar 

8597 

9597 

+091 

9597 

8597 

538 

5262 

Ireland 

TO 

5391- 

8930 

8.738 

2909 

1 2553 

2944 

1095 

2659 

220.1 

1195 

2.114 

0989 

2.128 

1907 

1019 

1918 

Sp-ta 

183926 

166968 

-0982 

197 

099 

-12 

Jun 

- 

8591 

+ 0-01 

- 

- 

16* 

552 


Italy M 2 . 1 QT 0289 0342 0.102 0038 100 h115 0X17 10 A 1 BO 10 0X45 0083 0035 0.083 0-050 7002 0062 

Netfredmdn (FI) 1828 3073 2068 0086 0340 867.4 1 3019 9004 74.78 3057 0.718 0002 0.723 0512 6507 0.448 

Norway (NKr) 6001 9021 8201 2X40 0039 2397 2783 10 2490 206.0 1008 1084 0035 1007 1.415 1780 1237 

Partita m 2024 3.734 2286 0981 0078 9802 .1,107 4006 100 - 82.78 4270 0.705 0334 0800 0067 7203 0X96 

Spain (Pta) 24X5 4012 3070 1.185 0X54 1180 . 1238 4941 1208 100 5.159 0961 0X04 0967 0685 8794 0909 

Sweden (SKt) 47X0 8748 7.696 2298 088) " 2249 2993 9383 2342 1939 10 1982 0783 1974 1328 160.7 1.161 

SwiOartand (Sft) 25X5 4.897 4.133 1234 0X73 T 1206 1392 5.039 1259 104.1. 5370 1 0X21 1906 0713 9091 0923 

UK « 6091 11.17 0925 2934 1.126 . 2871 3310 11.98 2999 2479 12.77 2377 1 2383 1995 215.4 1X82 

Canada (CS) 2529 4967 4.107 1228- 0X70 - 1200 1384 5907 1259 103X 5338 0994 0X18 1 0-708 8093 0919 

USA m 35.70 6987 5796 1.731 0963 1694 1953 7.068 17BX 1489 7932 1X03 0990 1X12 1 127.1 0974 

Japan (Y) 28.09 5.184 4961 1362 - 0922 1333 1937 5.562 1389 1149 B9Z7 1.104 0X84 1.111 0.787 100 a 688 

Ecu 4093 7935 B930 1980 0.759 1938 2234 8984 2019 1679 8915 1904 0975 1.614 1.144 1453 1 

terete merer. Fired Pune. Mareaahn W, red 0 ii ua ai knw pw la D OB W Free. Yae, EaPde. Ue tori Predt par ICO. 


Germany 

Belgium 


201299 -0966 

791541 +090279 

891324 +09008 

197471 +090051 

40.7204 +09115 

222575 +090053 

139977 +09027 


091 -13 

026 -IB 
ai 8 -20 
093 -25 

093 -IB 
090 -19 


WOpanUoMH Gpi. are tar predoue day 


■ PUtOMARIt OPTIONS (LfFFQ OMIm points of 100% 


■ D-MARK FUIims OMM) DM 125,000 par DM 


i YEN FUTURES 0 MM) Yen 129m per Yen 100 


NON ERM MBIffiBlS 

Greece 295269 310.110 +0-150 5. 03 -233 

UK 0.793103 0973346 -01000688 -15.10 2092 

Ear caBM rgwe ad by tea Eunpaan CHnmUkn. Cwrendre m h dasrendna MMre amnetfi. 
tararteva ctwnpas m br Ere: a pasahe crenge dareaas a waak curneyOaeniance dwwa lie raso 
bawnan w gpriato: tea pecareage iStarem bawean tee aekM meM red Ere canM Mae tor a 
cure*?, and tea matereni partnkvd paKaonga devbSon of tea emancyf mkar rate hen u Ere 
oamd rate iT/ft'82: Swing wopandad tan BM hfustmert ededtad By tea FmancW Time. 


Strtre 

Price 

Nor 

Dec 

CALLS - 
Jan 

Msr 

NOV 

Dec 

PUTS — 
Jan 

Mar 

9600 

ai9 

020 

0.10 

0.14 

091 

092 

008 

012 

9B25 

aoi 

n re. 

0-02 

004 

008 

010 

025 

027 

8650 

0 

a 

0 

0 

022 

022 

0X8 

oxa 

B675 

0 

0 

0 

0 

057 

097 

073 

0.73 


Eb. wet total, Cato 12002 Puts 3868. ftadoue day’s opan Mt.. Cato 380502 Pub 325887 
■ EUlWSMre FRANC OPno»«»(UFFQBFr 1m points oH 00% 



Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

Low 

Eat voi Opan bit 


Opan 

Lteest 

Change 

Mgh 

Low 

Dec 

05608 

09790 

-00015 

06814 

05770 

18920 

71X58 

Dec 

07988 

07816 

-00049 

02999 

02812 

Mar 

05810 

09814 

-00020 

05821 

05810'. 

■ 61 

3985 

Mar 

09067 

09028 

-09051 

09067 

08026 

Jun 

- 

02647 

-00012 

- 

09847 

4 

2982 

Jun 

- 

08102 

- 

- 

- 


■ sms BUIIC FUTURES Sft 125,000 p« Sft 


0.7232 0.7232 +09008 07232 07222 

0.7290 


iQW) 562900 pw£ 


Dec 

19962 

19814 

-09086 

1.6972 

1.6878 

0260 

58258 

Mar 

19874 

1.6840 

-0.0042 

19882 

19820 

40 

558 

Jun 

- 

1.6750 

- 

- 

19750 

1 

74‘ 


■ PfBUMlnUSE 

CA oanwn £31,250 (cents per pound) 


Price 

NOV 

Dec 

Jan 

Nov 

Dec* 

Jan 

1980 

1.75 

2.79 

asB 

010 

1X0 

291 

1980 

083 

226 

3.D5 

091 

192 

295 

1200 

0X2 

1.80 

298 

078 

29 4 

399 


Strike 

Price 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

— POTS - 
Mar 

Jun 

9800 

Old 

0.13 

Q.13 

012 

029 

0X9 

9825 

003 

0.05 

0.06 

090 

0X6 

097 


Pmnoua da/m wdL. Cato nla Pub nra . Rrer. cte/a opan tat. Cute n/s Pub nto 


Esl WdL total. Cals 2S Pies 0. Piawtaua day's open aiL. Cate 3326 Pub 3310 


i (UFFE) LI 000m points of 100% 


INTEREST 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Nov 14 Over- 7 days Ona Three Six One 

night notice month montha months yaw 

Marta* Swing 7* - 8 7 ft - 7ft 7ft - 7ft TV- 7JJ 7* - 7ft 73 - 7fi 
Sterling CDs - - 7ft - 7*9 7ft - 7ft 7^ t 7ft 7ft r 7*s 

TreaSMy B«s - - 7\-7h7U-7h - -- 

Bar* BBs - - P* - Pg 7ft - 7ft 7\- 7jj ■ - 

Local authority daps. 7ft - 7 7* - 7ft 7ft - 7ft 7fl - 7ft 7* - 7fi 7&- 7ft 
Dfacourt Market daps 7ft - 7 7ft - 7 

UK clearing bank base brefng rate 7ft per cant from. Nov 8 . UB7_. 

Up to 1 1-3_ 3 h8 M 9-12 

month mornh montfia months flffda 

Certs Of Tux dop. (0100900) 2*2 5*2 5 6 4ft 

Cara d Tax dap. into 2100 X 00 b 2 ftpc- Dap»a> vteMrann tor taah lftpc, 

Amo. renter rare of daceurt on Now 1 *. 7JT74pc. ECQD flwd rate Brig. Export Rnemt. Udb 
up dre Oct 31, 1007. agreed rtee for parted Maw 2ft 199/ » Dec S3, 1807, Schama ID ftEBpc. 
ibbr ano a me br pudedOei i, 1097*# oa si, 1097. SEbaanae IV 1 V 7344pc. Fteanos 
Hoorn Baas tab Tftjia tan Nm . 1 , Y0BT 


Strife 

Price 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Jim 

Dec 

~ PUTS “ 
Mar 

Jim 

9375 

0.14 

097 

1.34 

008 

004 

003 

9400 

094 

0.65 

i.io 

023 

007 

0.04 

042S 

091 

0X5 

0.68 

0.45 

012 

097 


E MOUTH STCRLaan PvnVWES E5C0300 pokTQ ol 100 % 

Open Sett price Change tfigh Low Est voi Open In 
9234 9234 +092 9235 9231 10941 144371 

9234 9235 +0.03 8227 9232 15550 120095 

9234 9234 *094 9236 9232 9489 106303 

9232 9234 +095 8235 9230 8478 70935 

92X4 92X7 +095 0248 92X4 5759 71345 

I on APT. Al Open Waaraat figs, era far pwi te u a day- 


r gTNRUMQ OfTTOItS (LtFFQ 8500900 pomto of 10096 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Eat. k* total, Cato 12«16 Pub 7674. Pmtous day's open H- Cato 2349S5 Pus 12 ZS 6 

■ PMLADELPMA SB D4IUBC/I QPTIOWS DM62SC0 (S per DM) 


State 

Price 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

9m 

Dec 

- PUTS 
Mar 

B22S 

013 

016 

024 

0.04 

016 

8250 

- 092 

09S 

013 

OIB 

030 

8275 

0 

091 

008 

0X1 

091 


. Cate 4731 Pub 2283. Ptavtoue deyte opan bt, Cate 229434 Pun 232200 


Adam & Company 725 
Aled Msh Bank (GB) 735 
•Henry Anabwher 72S 
BorKoBfcaoVtzcxQta 7 25 
Bank of Capote 735 
Bar* ol Ireland 725 
Bar* of Irate 725 

Bar* of Scotland 735 
Barclays Bar* 725 
Bit Bh of Md East 735 
•toanShlaby&CDLb 735 
CttoaiANA 735 

Ctydeadaie Bar* 735 
The QMperafiM BuUM 
Courts 8 . Co 735 

Cyprus PtaxjtSf Bur* 73S 
Duncan Lawria 735 


Eretor Trust Urrlbd 035 
Ftnanctai 6 Gan Bank B90 
•Robert Ftammg a Co73S 
•Guinness Mahon 735 
Htteto Bank AG Zialch 735 
• Ha mbmsBanfc 73S 
HadtaUe & Gan hruCk735 
C, Hoere&Co 73S 
Hongkong 8 Shanghai 735 
kiraetec Bar* (UK) LU73S 
Jifisn Hodge Bank 735 
•Leopob Joaaoh 4 Sore 735 
Uoyrte Bank 73S 

UdandBank 735 

NXMfeaaminabr 735 
•ReaBinhas 790 
Royal Bh of Scotland 790 
ScoSfah MAtewt Bank 735 


•Stegerft Fibdbndar 735 
•SMfi&WOarmon 735 
Sim Bankng Corp Ltd 735 
TSB 735 

United Bar* of Kuw^. 735 
LWty Trust Bat* Pta 735 
Whtamay Ltoftaar 73 S 
YoksnraBsnk 735 

• Mentaere of London 
hyestmentBanfong 

^GSDCkUKJn 

in iMkiteas t n il on 


Strife 

Price 

Nov 

- CALLS - 
Dec 

Jen 

Nov 

- PUTS - 
Dec 

Jan 

0570 

014 

0.75 

1.11 

021 

0.70 

097 

0975 

094 

053 

098 

056 

1.00 

123 

0560 

- 

037 

0.68 

• 

122 

1.54 


PlavwiB day's wdL, Cate nte Pub nte . Prow, day's open to. Cots rVfl Puts ivb 


■ OTHER CUWmicaES 
NM 14 £ f 

Cask Rp 569641 - 56.1651 339640 - 33.1240 
tengey 332382 - 332943 180.130 ■ 196.100 
ton 600690 - 506390300090- 300000 
break 05138 - 05150 09032 • 03037 

Fttarel 59142 - 59244 39000 - 34940 

Itania 100117- 100219500000-581000 
UAE 02238 - 62281 38727 - 36731 


FTCUHTE to WORLD CURRENCIES 

The FT Glide to World Currencies 
table can be found on the Markets 
page in Monday's etfition. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND NOVEMBER 1 


5/NO VEM BER 


16 1997 




UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 



TOR FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
CF Shaw UtHfes 1,357 

Aberdeen Rentier Markets 1,321 
SOrafer US Smaller Cos ft; 1,314 urn 
M&fiAooicao Recovery 1,283 
Henting Select UK Income 1,277 1 -* 0Q 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
OW Mutual ThaSand Acc 346 
Save & Prosper Gold & Exp. 409 
WlnerteyAusb^asianGcrid 458 
Save & Prosper Knee 4S9 

Schroder Seoul 472 


MSG American Recovery 


1.000 





aw ' 


1996 


97 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
GA North America Brawfli ' ' 2,377 
13 Samuel US SmaBcr Cos 2^42 
r r amCuyfaju Heagft 2^14 

^hnsorFry Sfaterfirowth - 2,12? 
tofal Life Untod States . 2,118 

BOTTOM FIVE OVBI 3 YEARS 
Old Mutual Ttatand Acc ' 247 
SavB&Rosper Korea' 259 

Schroder Seoul 303 

Bating Korea . 320 

Friends Piw Japanese Sm Cos- 412 


i Framlington Health 1 

.. 



• . . . ’ ' ’ 





1500 



1 . 000 ' 




96 


TOP FIVE OVB*SYEARS . “ 

Iffl Samuel WCBiwghg Cos 3354 
Okt Mutual European ' 41.98 T . " i . “ 

GA North America Growth 3,145- i jno. - 
GartrocreL«aD^erCon?ailes^l32 TjBX r 
Jupiterlnconie . . 3.0TB - ■ 

BOTTOM FIVE OVBI 5 YEARS- 
Save & Prosper Korea. ‘ 290 loco 
O ld Mutual ThafiandAcc 590 . 
Barfa^Korea . 522 

U&G Japan & Ararat Acc- . . : 873 
Henderson Japan Smaller Cos - . 675. 


Baring Korea 



TOP (WE OVER 10 VERBS. 

FSC IS SmaS Cdmpenles . - _ 1tWW5 
~ J H81 Sentel US Smafler.Cos j M40 

r-r,ftanft«tDotteEffit..' - - ■ 7 - 6 ® 

-•-••'••PtafeTecftnolow 7 &1 

GartrnofB American £mer.Gih / 7.075 


Barclays Japan Inc 


600 


92 


•97 


1,400- 

-^ ■' BOTTOM FWE OVSTIO YEARS , - ooa 

563 
523 
584 
650 
685 


BardSys JapJW**c 
Wavs^ Australasian Gold 
Hentfenwr Japan Ssatier Cos 
M&ejapai & Genflra Acc ' . 



400 


.97 


Tables show the result of investing £ 1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance Is not a guide to future performance. 


Source: 


REUTERS {Tet 01625 St 1311) 


I M Indices r • “ 

Average UnS Trust 

W11 

1268 

1699 

Awrage Investment Trust 

1005 

1296 

2082 

Bank 

1037 

1114 

1198 

Buidng Society 

KJ34 

mi 

1203 

Stockroarket FT5E AJLShare 

1190 

1820 


ftbdon 

1037 

1100 

1140 

■ UK Growth 1 

> year IQ 

3 

5 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1180 

2122 

2492 

OM Hartley Growth 

1209 

1885 

2581 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1088 

1861 

2798 

Mercury Recovery 

1103 

1787 

2243 

River & Mercantile 1st Growth 

1176 

1755 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1096 

1486 

1957 


08 5Jr 

OO 52 
2-6 15 


10 VUatKyYkM 

- 3.1 09 

- 2.4 0.S 

- 25 22 

2761 3.1 15 

- 2.6 1.0 


■ UK Growth & Income 

Fleming Select UK Income 1277 1729 2306 3147 25 35 

Britannia UK General tnc 1165 1637 1900 2602 2 5 2.6 

Lazard UK Income & Growth 1155 1630 2022 3307 25 3.1 

Perpetual Income 1147 1625 2396 3631 2 5 25 

Henderson Ex Income & Growth 1169 1594 2006 3161 2.6 2.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1121 1457 1853 2932 2.7 2.5 

■ UK Smaller Companies 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 11 11 1965 3132 2642 35 0.4 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 1083 1878 - - 25 15 

AES Smaller Companies 1067 1852 2538 - 25 1.1 

INVESCO UK Smaller Companies 97S 1776 2882 2393 3.7 15 

Britannia Smaller Co’s Acc 1109 1771 2964 2993 25 0.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1020 1397 2212 2311 25 1.6 


■ UK Eq & Bd 

SWD Balanced Portfolio 
Perpetual High Income 


Canute Income Pis 1119 

Henry Cooke Balanced 1081 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1093 

■ UK Fixed Interest 

Aberdeen Fixed Interest 1125 

Thornton Preference Inc 1138 

Henderson Preference & Bond 1138 

MAG Corporate Bond 1154 

CU PPT Monthly Income Plus 1165 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1081 

■ UK Gilt 

M&G Git & Fixed Interest 1136 

Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 1118 

Mercury Long-Dated Bond 1117 

Murray Actanen Reserve 1096 

Schroder Gilt & Fixed bit Acc 1071 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1074 

■ International Equity Income 

GT International Income Inc 1100 1466 1755 

Martin Curie IntT Income 
Mayflower Global Income 
M&G International Income 
Barclays international Income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


3 

s ; 

id- 1 

IMflWyYUK 

■ International . .fywro 

3 

5 

JO - 1 

feUBtyttfX 

1813 

2244 

_ 

3.1 

14 

Framlington Health 

1069 

2214 

2193 

7663 

75 

- 

1561 

2318 

- 

25 

25 

Prolific Technology 

1027 

2090 

2903 

7391 

65 

- 

1497 

2115 

- 

25 

4.1 

Save& Prosper Financial Secs 

1186 

1923 

2694 

4534 

3-3 

14 

1487 

1688 

2643 

22 

35 

Pramfington Financial 

1189 

1838 

2589 

5757 

35 

0.9 

1473 

- 

- 

15 

3.1 

Henderson Global Technology 

1047 

1709 

2402 

6137 

65 

- 

1438 

1840 

266 1 

Z2 

25 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1013 

.1221 

1883 

2879 

3J 

1.0 






■ Nth America 







I486 

2245 

2613 

14 

ao 

GA North America Growth 

1210 

2377 

3145 

8416 

45 

0.1 

1485 

1689 

2425 

15 

75 

Hill Samuel US SmaBer Co's 

1065 

2342 

2787 

9340 

5-3 

- 

1425 

1617 

1890 

15 

7.5 

Royal Ufa Untied States 

1228 

2118 

2809 

5280 

45 

0-3 

1418 

- 

. 

15 

65 

Henderson American Smaller Cos 






1416 

1685 

- 

15 

75 


1170 

2088 

2552 

5841 

55 

- 

1318 

1492 

2064 

15 

6.5 

Kkrinwort Benson Amer Small Co 11 34 

2089 

2201 

4332 

45 

• - 






SECTOR AVERAGE 

1125 

1715 

1995 

4425 

44 

CL5 

1362 

1414 

1989 

15 

55 

■ Europe 







1326 

1422 

- 

15 

6.6 

Jupttsr European 

1062 

1924 

2781 

5269 

34 

0.5 

1317 

- 

- 

25 

45 

Baring Europe Select 

1092 

1881 

2760 

3773 

3.7 

0.8 

1310 

1408 

- 

15 

&4 

TU European 

1199 

1767 

- 

- 

25 

1.1 

1290 

1381 

- 

15 

7.3 

INVESCO European Growth 

1090 

1756 

2728 

4090 

45 

- 

1234 

1308 

1921 

15 

5.7 

Thread needle Euro Set Gt Acc R 1128 

1752 

2579 

3604 

44 

0.1 


1103 1414 1821 
1077 1354 1803 
1075 1313 1733 
1061 1262 1575 
1052 1316 1687 


3289 

2512 

2092 

2594 


UK Equity Income 


Jupiter Income 


1183 1939 3016 4853 25 4.0 


■ International Fixed Interest 

Baring Global Bond 997 1299 1393 


25 20 
28 4.1 
23 27 
27 42 
21 1.6 
25 2.7 


15 4.8 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Japan 

GT Japan Growth 
Martin Curie Japan 
Newton Japan 
Murray Japan Qtwth 
Bafflie Gifford Japanese 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1088 1456 2039 3602 35 0 J 


848 892 1346 1533 27 0.1 

798 607 1307 - 5.7 

858 802 1221 1246 5-3 

846 789 1139 - 55 

835 758 1079 1321 65 

676 592 927 1012 55 02 


Far East inc Japan 


Lazard UK Income 

1165 

1674 

2178 

3913 

24 

4.1 

City Financial Beckman Inf 1 

991 

1279 

1193 

1839 

25 

5.1 

AIB Govett Greater China 

957 

971 

1706 

3482 

65 

- 

Threadneedto UK Equ Inc Ret 

1230 

1627 

2160 

3866 

2.7 

3-3 

Newton International Bond 

994 

1253 

1296 

- 

2.1 

45 

Thornton Oriental Income Inc 

839 

847 

1114 

2250 

55 

44 

Britannia High Yield Inc 

1136 

1614 

2231 

3500 

25 

35 

Barclays BGI Inti Fix kit Inc 

1011 

1216 

- 

- 

15 

55 

Perpetual Far East Growth 

780 

800 

1633 

3004 

44 

05 

SWD UK Equity Income 

1164 

1608 

2362 

3004 

24 

35 

Old Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 

961 

1213 

1222 

1963 

15 

55 

Martin Currie Far East 

741 

757 

1208 

1990 

SJ9 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1136 

1441 

1943 

2953 

24 

45 

SECTOR AVEFMGE 

949 

1118 

1149 

1752 

15 

5.0 

Friends Pi ov Pacific Basin 

722 

756 

1197 

1824 

5J3 

05 















SECTOR AVERAGE 

690 

675 

1088 

1998 

55 

05 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




■ International Equity & Bond 











HSBC High Income 

1163 

1562 

- 

- 

25 

5.7 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 

1075 

1466 

1784 

. 

25 

2.4 

■ Far East exc Japan 






ProUfic Extra Income 

1085 

1491 

1947 

2826 

24 

4.1 

Hentag General Opportunities 

1113 

1410 

1698 

- 

25 

3.1 

HS8C Hong Kong Growth 

857 

1309 

1901 

6807 

8.7 

03 

Edinburgh High Distribution 

1138 

1476 

1902 

2298 

25 

3.7 

Capel-Cure Hallmark Growth 

1105 

1380 

1641 

2615 

25 

1.7 

Friends Prov Australian 

953 

1237 

1886 

4155 

45 

- 

CIS UK Income 

1177 

1471 

1868 

- 

25 

35 

Newton Bridge 

1118 

1361 

- 

- 

25 

25 

INVESCO Hong Kong & Chins 

946 

1131 

1521 

5068 

8.1 

05 

CU PPT High Yield 

1154 

1460 

1877 

2939 

24 

54 

Objective Limited Risk Equ Inc 

1161 

1357 

- 

- 

24 

2.1 

Old Mutual New Zealand 

835 

1067 

1665 

- 

45 

2.1 

SECTOR AVB3AGE 

1105 

1349 

1771 

2470 

2.1 

55 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1043 

1271 

1548 

2418 

24 

24 

OM Mutual Hong Kong 

725 

959 

1325 

5006 

8.7 

09 















SECTOR AVSW3E 

652 

679 

1101 

3381 

7.1 

111 


Best Pep; 


johnmhftySta^ 

-Qatmow OK Sm£fcrCorr?wl»'* 1 l][ 

Jupiter Europewir-- 
Sw&Pl«peitf%*nCWSec* .1188 


1064 


■ Property 

Aberdeen Property Share 
Norwich Property 
Barclays Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1 year 85 

1210 

1082 

1063 

1109 


2122 2498 
-1965 3132 
1939 3016 
ig24 2791 
1323 2684 
1410 1685 

3 S 
1430 2463 
1178 1571 
1163 1388 
1256 1801 



10 


VUaMy YWji 

■ 2.9 1 

. 15 5. 

- 05 5, 

■ 15 4. 


790 

737 


910 1669 2007 
BB4 1491 1919 
765 1199 1687 


■ Commodity & Energy 

M&G Australasian & General Acc 858 1133 1951 2 
M&G Commodity & General 783 
Save & Prosper Commodity 
HM Samuel Natural Resources 
TS3 Natural Resources 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Quitter High inc Inv Tst Acc 
Quitter investment Trusts Inc 
Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Fund of Funds 

Royal & SunAlt Portfolio 
Mercury Managed Income 
Britannia Managed Portfto Inc 
Lazard Income Inc 
TSB Selector 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Mercury Emerging Martels 
Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 
Portfolio Emerging Markets 
City of London Emerging Mkts 
Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


667 

721 

1531 

2471 

654 706 

Units 

1573 

1592 

1080 

1298 

2242 

- 

990 

1296 

2226 

- 

889 

1217 

1930 

3424 

990 

1211 

1844 

3212 

1009 

1209 

2022 

3269 

1010 

1178 

1864 

2900 

1046 

1398 

1807 

_ 

1094 

1396 

- 

- 

1041 

1371 

1931 

- 

1123 

1370 

1608 

- 

1073 

1360 

1724 

- 

1019 1210 

Mkts 

1607 

2366 

943 

945 

- 

- 

952 

908 

- 

- 

916 

859 

- 

- 

901 

849 

1696 

2779 

938 

782 

- 

- 

888 

754 

1238 

2599 


55 2.4 
5-2 0.81 
55 
55 0.9 
65 0.1 
85 0.9 


25 4.6 
21 05 
2.7 15 
21 15 
25 0.5 
25 2.1 


35 1.1 
15 3.0 
22 15 
2-4 35 

24 1.2 

25 15 


65 02 
55 0.5 
4.7 05 
05 - 

65 0.5 
65 04 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Scottish National tepitt 2,907 

firamfeq^ui Dual Capital 2,559 

Futcium Capftai 2fi40 

Exmoor Dual capital 2,414 

Schroder SpBt Fund Capital 2,143 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Korea Ubeiafisation Fund 310 

East German 357 

Aberdeen New Thai 375 

Schroder Korea Fund 389 

XamhEaropeRnd 333 


Korea-Europe Fund 


1.300 


1090 



TOP FIVE OVBI 3 YEARS 
TBTactnaiogyB V*. 3.8W 
ScdlistiNationrfCapiM.'.--: 2£T7,. 

Foreign & Col Entaprise , .. .2^38 - / ajMQ +- 
Candover ‘ 2^405: 

Gartmore Scotiand Capital .. . 2,139" W 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS: f* 000 
EastGerman. *•: 169 

Schroder Kmaa Fund- as-.'^ 800 

Korea LSteraSsation Find ! 

Ko rea Euro pe Fund . ‘ 267 

fnvesco Korea ' ' • 273 


TR Technology B 





top FIVE OVER S YEARS - . ' 

IB Tecfroiogy B ' . Jr 14flZZ 

trnrescoBigSshfclnB - - 6£(J7 
JbsHokftTgsCapeal V” V -5535 
Pta^«tarticSa^ r Cte;;;54W 
Forefti & Col Btaprfee '4,832 

!• ■’ w .> 

BOTTOM HVEOfe 5 YEAftfi 
.EastSerinai - -. ; J -. ' 135; 

", Kweg LiberftSsaSai Ftmd ; .. ' • 364 

Korea-Europe FwhJ “ 424. 

: ftresco Korea .461 

Etfihiwgh Java . 544 


North Atlantic Small Cos 




6J300 



TOP FIVE OVER iOYBUIS ' 

Dandowr .. . 9.^3 

HOT Capital ‘ . 8217: . 

Fcrtigrv& Cd &rferprlse . •• 6^04- 2500 
B^&fssuestac.:.' ; 6,341 . 3fl00 
. LawEftwtoeCprpofifcn ' 6J065 

-BOrtfOMHVE OVER 10 YEARS ZJ*» 
..-ftresro Enterprise 
-Tnaidfto^ 

Gapfol- 

. BeHa aBovd.SHK Nppoa 

^dtoBaEnrope'FiHWl ' '- 


Batllie Giff Shin Nippon 



500 *— 
87 


J..J 1 L. l-J 


97 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General 

lyrarB 

3 

5 DQrtVt-l VbUfity Ykflfc 

■ Int Cap Gth 


3 

5 Bs/Pim 

VoiatiBy 'YW6 

■ Japan 

iywfi = 

3 

5 Otoftrti VtoUfty YfcflC 

■ High Income 

liwfl 

3 

5 Dta/PmH VafeMty YW% 

Fleming Ctaverhouse 

1388 

1917 

2257 

-5 

35 

25 

Jupiter Primadona 

1380 

2028 

4298 

-9 

4-3 

15 

GT Japan 

745 

638 

1034 

15 

6.1 

0.6 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 

1220 

1611 

1981 

- 

3.1 

4.4 

Mercury Keystone 

1223 

1729 

2704 

-1 

34 

2.4 

TR Technology (Units) 

1102 

1602 

2329 

9 

35 

15 

Balllle Gifford Japan 

706 

819 

956 

15 

65 

- 

Dartmoor 

1326 

1538 

2312 

-7 

45 

114 

Finsbury Growth 

1177 

1661 

2555 

4 

3.7 

25 

RfT Capital Partners 

1106 

1488 

2558 

IB 

35 

0.8 

Schroder Japan Growth 

704 

546 

- 

16 

75 

- 

Sues Income 

1363 

1479 

2019 

10 

45 

6.4 

Govett Strategic 

1091 

1627 

2112 

15 

3-5 

2.5 

Henderson Electric and General 

1082 

1454 

2222 

10 

34 

1.7 

Fleming Japanese 

591 

528 

1012 

17 

64 

- 

City Merchants High Yield 

1158 

1478 

2532 

-1 

25 

8.0 

Edinburgh UK Tracker 

1169 

1624 

2012 

1 

35 

3.3 

Kleinwort Overseas 

1166 

1423 

19*7 

12 

34 

15 

Edinburgh Japan 

606 

500 

8S9 

25 

65 

. - 

Glasgow Income 

1278 

1474 

2020 

11 

35 

64 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1164 

1508 

2215 

- 

35 

35 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1102 

1310 

2033 

- 

3.7 

15 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

562 

451 

900 


75 

05 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1231 

1343 

1972 

- 

44 

7.8 


■ UK Capital Growth 


Kleinwort 2nd Endowment Policy 

1167 

1824 

- 

5 

34 

- 

Schroder UK Growth 

1109 

1603 

- 

4 

3-9 

34 

Ivory & Sffrre ISIS 

1196 

1589 

- 

18 

44 

- 

Undervalued Assets 

1018 

1528 

- 

13 

3.7 

2.1 

Kleinwort Endowment Policy 

1060 

1527 

1647 

-3 

24 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1069 

1500 

1905 

- 

35 

24 

■ Smaller Companies 






INVESCO English & Inti 

998 

1975 

6207 

7 

45 

0.9 


1066 

1784 

3361 

-1 

44 

04 

Gartmore Smatar Companies 

1063 

1641 

2387 

9 

44 

2.4 

Herald 

1024 

1593 

- 

IS 

55 

0.7 

NatWast Smaier Companies 

1064 

1583 

2774 

7 

55 

25 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1030 

1326 

2301 

- 

4.1 

2.4 


■ International General 


Personal Assets 

1273 

1926 

2658 

- 

2.1 

15 

Law Debenture Corporation 

1119 

1557 

2337 

-15 

35 

as 

Majedie 

1194 

1541 

2059 

9 

25 

35 

Scottish Investment 

1082 

1484 

1819 

16 

34 

25 

Seoond ABiance 

1033 

1439 

1753 

16 

34 

3.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1101 

1418 

1948 

- 

3.1 

25 

■ North America 







North Atisitic Smaller Cos 

1279 

1962 

5160 

4 

45 

- 

Flaming American 

1399 

1843 

2274 

8 

4 A 

0.7 

Edinburgh US Track 25p 

1300 

1649 

2139 

8 

4.7 

1.7 

US Smaller Companies 

1072 

1516 

1827 

18 

54 

- 

American Opportunity 

1102 

1516 

2425 

21 

SA 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1143 

1608 

2630 

- 

54 

15 


■ . Far East exc Japan, General 


Padflc Horizon 

601 

674 

1007 

22 

74 

15 

Abtrust New Dawn 

557 

547 

979 

25 

65 

15 

TR Pacific 

546 

498 

1116 

18 

95 

05 

Edinburgh Dragon 

637 

491 

855 

17 

75 

- 

Govett Asian Smaller Cos 

513 

470 

- 

29 

85 

05 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

563 

481 

921 

- 

8.1 

04 


■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 


New Zealand 

818 

1077 

1734 

8 

45 

25 

Edinburgh Java 

537 

408 

544 

20 

105 

Aberdeen New Thai 

375 

374 

654 

4 

75 

35 

Siam Selective Growth 

433 

337 

785 

18 

75 

INVESCO Korea 

469 

273 

461 

27 

85 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

499 

398 

TIO 

- 

85 

1.7 


■ Split - Capital 

Scottish National Cap 

2907 

2617 

4616 

41 

175 


Gartmore Scotiand Cap 

1651 

2139 

3944 

50 

5.7 

_ 

Henderson American C&l Cap 

1370 

2043 

2279 

11 

45 

. 

Fleming Income & Growth Cap 

1798 

1814 

4280 

28 

65 

. 

Rights & issues Cap 

1083 

1761 

3275 

19 

45 

2.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1510 

1504 

3071 

- 

65 

4.4 

■ Split - Inc & Residual 

Cap Shares 



TR Technology B 

1374 

3874 14022 

11 

83 

3.1 

SR Pan-European 

1357 

2088 

. 

1 

73 

1.7 

Henderson EuroTrust 

1112 

1858 

2226 

15 

53 

1.7 

Wekiwort High Income 

1468 

1748 

2238 

5 

53 

13.1 

Johnson Fry UtSties 

1720 

1610 

_ 

7 

8.1 

75 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1314 

1492 

2919 


55 

10.0 


■ UK Income Growth 


TR City of London 

1347 

1681 

2241 

-4 

33 

3.5 

Gartmore Brit Inc & GthQJrtits) 

1142 

1558 

- 

3 

25 

42 

Temple Bar 

1263 

1485 

2061 

10 

35 

4.4 

Dunedin Income Growth 

1205 

1478 

1811 

13 

43 

4.4 

Investors Capital Units 

1216 

1476 

1822 

12 

35 

4.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1167 

1411 

1961 

- 

33 

52 

■ Venture and Devt 

Cap 






Foreign & Col Enterprise 

1437 

2538 

4802 

3 

35 

1.7 

Candover 

1291 

2405 

3516 

-6 

45 

2.7 

Kleinwort Development Fund 

1123 

2046 

3096 

18 

33 

4.9 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1212 

1945 

3065 

13 

35 

4.3 

Thompson Clive 

1078 

1906 

3067 

22 

55 

15 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1096 

1563 

2657 

- 

43 

2.9 


■ Continental Europe 


TR European Growth 

1301 

1967 

4678 

-4 

45 

05 

Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 

1101 

1770 

2036 

7 

45 

13 

Fidelity European Values 

1219 

1712 

2934 

4 

35 

02 

Gartmore Eisopean 

1191 

1669 

2651 

2 

45 

05 

Rsreign & Col Eurotrust 

1144 

1486 

2069 

4 

35 

05 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1134 

1487 

2455 

- 

45 

1.0 

■ Pan Europe 







Kleinwort Charter 

1174 

1812 

2475 

12 

45 

2.1 

Mercury European Privatisation 

1196 

1561 

- 

15 

32 

2.1 

European Smaflar Companies 

1122 

1363 

1774 

6 

32 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1164 

1579 

2125 

- 

35 

2.1 


■ Emerging Markets 


Baring Emerging Europe 

1215 

1716 

- 

25 

115 

Central Eiaopean Growth Fund 

963 

1089 

- 

21 

103 

Templeton Emerging Markets 

8X1 

967 

1996 

15 

65 

Scudder Latin America 

1064 

936 

- 

17 

8.7 

Templeton Latin America 

1038 

918 


21 

95 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

964 

849 

1459 

- 

83 

■ Closed End Funds 





Capital Gearing 

1105 

1662 

2387. 

3 

23 

New City & Commercial 

1216 

1263 

- 

9 

4.1 

Exeter Preferred Capital 

1223 

1223 

1680 

29 

45 

London & St Lawrence 

1111 

1204 

17S5 

18 

13 

Scottish Value 

986 

1118 

I860 

16 

33 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1122 

1294 

1921 

- 

32 



■ Split - Income 




- 

. Rights & Issues Inc 

1142 

2062 

3192 

- 

Jove inc 

131* 

1456 

1985 

1.1 

Jupiter Geared Inc 

1216 

1412 

1800 

0.7 

Scottish National Inc 

1155 

1392 

1935 

05 

Henderson American CSI Inc 

1179 

1358 

1727 

07 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1123 

1234 

1600 


■ Split - Zero Dividend 



0.1 

Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth Zero 

1063 

1600 


4.7 

Johnson Fry Europe Utfls Zero 

1094 

1570 

_ 

05 

Jos Holdings Zero Div Prf 

1063 

1566 

1624 

4.6 

M&G Recovery Zero Dtv Prf 

1080 

1582 

1977 

22 

Gartmore Shared Eq Zro Div Prf 

1077 

1540 


2.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1076 

1425 

1630 


4.1 65 

20 12.1 
25 11.1 
21 105 
15 8.6 
34 175 


2 2 
20 
21 
24 
22 
1.7 


■ Int Income Growth 


Securities Trust of Scotland 

1168 

1460 

1774 

9 

35 

4.1 

Murray International 

1061 

1401 

1891 

6 

35 

3.7 

British Assets Ordinary 

1162 

1332 

1482 

16 

35 

6.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1202 

1397 

1716 

- 

3.6 

45 


■ FE inc Japan 

Henderson Far East Income 

635 

781 

1160 

18 

65 

75 

Martin Currie Pacific 

704 

738 

1148 

22 

63 

12 

Foreign & Col Padflc 

626 

703 

1247 

24 

63 

22 

Govett Oriental 

581 

524 

1140 

19 

65 

02 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

641 

686 

1174 

- 

65 

27 


■ Property 


Wigmore Property 

1231 

1345 

- 

21 

5-2 

1.7 

TR Property 

1257 

1340 

2560 

13 

&5 

3.1 

Trust of Property Shares 

1328 

1287 

1797 

20 

5L9 

3.1 

French Property 

1053 

1093 

1546 

11 

32 

32 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1217 

1266 

1968 

- 

5.1 

2.7 
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■ UNIT TRUST LAUNCHES 


Sstagi - Oases «W4i Fff 


Mnagar (Tefcdw** 

Sear 

•m 

% 
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■ Global Growth 

Johnson Fry (0171 451 1235) 

Int Eqdry growth 

— 

Yes' No 5 15 

No 1,000 5 

15 


•- Oregn teas re^-i**wo. 

naw .Mt. Rmret 

* " £■ . 


Itotof 


No 1500 

Thn trust's altn Is to achieve a broad exposure to worid economies, tnduding e mergi ng mark et s. Tntodmum Investment Cl 500 


2 10/11^7-28/11/97 


INVESTMENT TRUST LAUNCHES 


ike 

'%■ 


w 


m». 2S : ^?»iS1a5» ' 


.tor^.v •. 

■ Second Scottish Nations! Trust 
Gartmore 

0171 762 2000 SBC Vferburg and 

NsfWest Securities Spot captaT No' No 105* Yes Yes lOOp ■ 

A roBover vehkda tor Scottish Ndlonal Trust, oon p rta l n g adray income and zero dMdenb prtference ahaas 

* For the ordinary kioome shares. “ Charge reduces accorrfing to the shoe of tbe trust 

■ Marlin Curie High Income Trust 
Martin Currie 

0800 838776) Hoars Gored $pB eepltal No No 115%' Nor Nor lOOp n.CCO CL5K 

A rodorer vehicle for General Gcnsofdated Inresonert Trust comprnhB .CW&Bry income and 2 am dividend preference shares 

* For the ontinary Income shares. - Marta Currie plans to after a Pep Aid tarings scheme far the Trust but det^s hare not ba»i detsntaed 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND NOVEMBER 15/NOVEMBER 16 1997 . 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Footsie finishes choppy week on a firm note 


MARKET REPORT 


By Stem Thompson, . 

UK Stock Market Editor 

Wall Street’s big gain on 
Thursday and a rally in wnn g 
Kong brought a hah to the 
sequence of weak performances 
from London’s equity market 

Over the previous three ses- 
sions, the FTSE 100 infer had 
fallen 95.8, or 2 per cent, alarm pH 
by the continued turbulence in 
far eastern stock markets, which 
some analysts expect to p rompt a 
spate of earnings downgrades 
across UK stocks. 

But the extent of Wall Street’s 
gains - the Dow Jones Industrial 


Average jumped almost 150 
points overnight before settling, 
for an 86-point' rise - took many 
by surprise and brought instant 
relief to a UK market looking 
thoroughly jaded in-midweek. An 
early burnt of strength was attri- 
buted to aggressive buying of the 
Footsie- future by Goldman 
Sadis, which quickly spilled over* 
fntn the ft*** 1 market. 

Later in the session a buoyant 
qpexdng showing .in US' markets 
- the Dow was quickly up over 4fl: 
points - stimulated by zum-inOa- 
ilanaiy economic data gave Lon- 
don -a . second wind. Footsie . 
pushed abaafl again after its ini- 
tial burst of enthusiasm had run 
out of steam. 


- Both' markets came off their 
best levels asthe London session 
•drew to a close, however, with 
the Dow slipping into negative 
territory and the FTSE 100 
responding, in. appropriate fash- 
ion. 

' Helping to calm ragged nerves 
In Europe was a convincing rise 
.ini Hang Kong shares, where the 
local index, -the Hang Seng, 
moved up a reassuring 2.4 per 
cent ' . 

■In the background, there was 
good support for equities too 
from the tone of the gilts market 
which built confidently on Thurfr 
..day's- good gains. 

At the' dose of a day during 
which turnover reached a more 


encouraging 750m shares, the 
FTSE 100 index settled 30.8 
higher at 4.74L8, having briefly 
re-crossed the 4,800 level, and 
posted a 90.3 gain at its session 
high. The index eased 22J5 over 
the we ek. . 

The FTSE 250 also made good 
progress yesterday, with a 23.2 
rise at 4,586.5, although it 
remained 52.0 wea ker ov er the 
five-day period. The FTSE Small- 
Cap lagged the senior indices, 
however, closing the day 2.0 
down at 2^86.6, extending the fall 
on the week to 31.68 points, or L4 
per cent. 

The US economic news - pro- 
ducer prices rose D J. per cent and 
retail sales dipped 0J2 per cent - 


was viewed as likely to encour- 
age the US Federal Reserve to 
resist the temptation to utctp**? 
interest rates in the near fixture. 
The Fed left interest rates 
unchanged earlier this week - 
the next meeting of its policy 
making committee is EnhaHiilpfl 
for December 16. 

The takeover speculation that 
has been one of the features 
behind the outperformance of the 
banks and insurances +* 11 * year 
made a reappearance. Prudential 
was lifted by persistent bints that 
the Abbey National merger story 
may be on again, as well as a 
wen-received presentation at one 
of the leading securities houses, 
SBC Warburg. 
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TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS ■ EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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Goldman Sachs bought 700 
lots or nearly 6 per emit of 
the total turnover y e sterday 
at a cost of about £83m. 
Thai pushed the December 
FTSE 100 future up from Its 
-opening level of 4,745 to the 
day’s high of 4,830 In the 
first hour of trading, writes 
Martin Brice. . ■ 

■ But this spark of interest 
was foflowed by a sell-off 
and December edged down 
to about 4,785 just before 
US data was. released.. 

This' was benign mid the 


contract rose to 4,810 
before edging down to settle 
at 4,763, 26 points above 
cash with fair value 
estimated at about 28 points 
over cash. Much of the day 
was spent near fair value. 

VoteHfity in index options 
is sakito have declined by 3 
percentage points to about 
30 per cent this week. 

In stock options, BT was 
again busy with 3,600 lots 
traded and British Steel saw 
1.000 of the April 160p puts 
change hands at 20p. 
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Focus 
shifts to 
Midcaps 

By Martin Brice, Peter John 
and Joel KIbazo 

The launch by Dresdner 
Klein wort Benson yesterday 
of Its new FTSE MidCap ser- 
vice was marked by strong 
rises in almost all the 10 
“must-have” stocks it recom- 
mended. Three of the stocks 
were among the leading ris- 
en in the FTSE 250 index, 
while only one, Kwlk-frt, 
fen, and then only by %p. 

The increased focus by 
Kleinwart on the FTSE 250 
stocks comes as Merrill 
Lynch has expanded its 
eristing interest in the area 
by TamiftWng a- UK Smaller 
Cap Monthly Watchdog 
research document 

The focus on smaller com- 
panies may have been given 
added impetus by the intro- 
duction of the new trading 
system. Sets, which is expec- 
ted to cut the spread e arned 
by brokers dealing in FTSE 
100 stocks from 0.6 per cent 
to 02 per cent. 

Kleinwort's “Ten s tocks 
you must own in the FTSE 
250” included JJB Sports, 
which advanced 23% to 
STPAp; Misys, which gained 
55 to £15.57%; and Mercury 
Asset Management, which 
rose 31 to £1236. 

Oil stocks, particularly 
those exposed to the down- 
stream end of the market, 
rose as the price of Brent 
crude was pushed above $20 
a barrel by increased tension 
in the Persian Gulf. 

President Clinton yester- 
day ordered the aircraft car- 
rier US& George Washington 
to the Gulf in a big build-up 
of military force. It will join 
the carrier USS Nimitz. 

The announcement was 
most keenly felt by the near 
month contract which rose 
75 cents to $2025 a barrel 
However the concerns are 
short-term only and many 


analysts believe that a tight- 
ening of Iraqi supplies will 
not impinge heavily on 
world output The February 
contract gained only 50 cents 
a barrel. 

As a result, BP was up 8 at 
83%) by the close. E n terprise 
10% at 642%p and I-asmo 3 at 
278p. 

A mixed day for leading 
transport stocks saw Bail- 
track drop to £10 before ral- 
lying to (dose at £30.03, down 
27 on the day. 

Much erf the turnover of 
L7m was said to be due to 
profit-taking after the good 
interim results and a “flight 
to quality” in the face of the 
strong pound. 

The heavy weighting of 
Halftrack, with its £5bn mar- 
ket capitalisation, burdened 
the transport sector despite 
rises by several other lead- 
ing transport stocks. 

P&O was up 5% to 683%p. 
The stock has come under 
pressure recently as inves- 
tors fretted over the effect of 
a decline in Asian economic 
activity on shipping. 

FirstBns advances 

FirstBus gained 9% to 
235%p ahead of results on 
Monday. Sentiment in the 
stock was boosted by com- 
ments from the company to 
the government’s integrated 
transport review. Traders 
interpreted them as the com- 
pany moving to lessen the 
risk of tighter regulatory 
action. 

The regulatory threat has 
been taken into account by 
Merrill Lynch In its latest 
valuation of Stagecoach, one 
of the bigger rises in the 
FTSE 250 gaining 33% to 
805p. 

Merrill’s assessment val- 
ues the stock at 827p and 
said the shares could reach 
£10.34. 

2h part, the lower valua- 
tion “is in reflection of a 
higher level of political 
uncertainty currently 
reflected in bus company 
ratings ahead of the govern- 
ment white paper on an inte- 
grated transport policy”. 
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But Stagecoach shares 
were supported by a growing 
feeling that the company 
would soon announc e expan- 
sion plans 

Bass spearheaded a gen- 
eral upsurge in drinks. The 
shares put on 19% to 861%p, 
while Whitbread appreciated 
19 to 820p. JD Wetharspoon 
gained ll% to 641%p but 
Wolverhampton & Dudley 
only edged up 1% to 433p. 

(tee analyst suggested the 
sector has regained its confi- 
dence on the back of recent 
favourable results from sev- 
eral rfimpaniDfl in the sector. 
The same specialist also 
suggested that certain stocks 
in the sector are being 
bought for their “defensive" 
qualities. 

Rolls-Royce achieved the 
biggest rise in the Footsie as 
it gained 19 to 236 Vip follow- 
ing a bullish meeting with 

RISES AND FALLS 
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266* - BK 
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analysts. The company was 
said to have told them it 
now has around 40 per cent 
of the global market for 
large engines, and more con- 
tracts are likely to be 
announced next week at the 
Dubai air show. 

Positive sentiment was 
helped by an announcement 
from Delta Air Lines of the 
US that it would buy Boeing 
777 jets, powered by 
Rolls-Royce Trent engines. 

Ranking analy sts are wea- 
rying of continuing specula- 
tion about corporate activity 
in the sector, but the 
rumours persisted yesterday 
and focused on a potential 
link between Norwich Union 

and Halffinr 

Norwich was up 10% at 
one stage but closed a penny 
higher at 364%p. Halifax rose 
14 to 677p. 

Meanwhile, Prudential 
lifted 14 to 631p with encour- 
agement from a presentation 
to investors hosted by SBC 
Warburg DOlon Read. 

BCH Group, a car leasing 
company, came to market at 
190p and rose to 202%p. 

Hatpin, the Aim-traded 
recruitment group, shed 15 
to 52 Vip following a profit 
warning. 
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FT 30 INDEX 

Now 14 Nov 13 Now 12 Now 11 Nw 10 Yr ago High low 

FT 90 3083.5 3072S 3001.1 3137.1 3135.1 2775S 34S0S 266SS 

Ocd. efiv. yteU £68 3.70 £67 £57 £62 4.17 4L22 £28 

R/E redo net 1B.07 TDSB 20J71 2058 2033 16.78 2£S3 1SJBO 

p/e moo ni. is.ee mm mr4 zaao 20.0c ma2 2202 15.71 

FT X Btace oerapi#6(« n#i 3003 ibgomt; Im «4 s&tt/JQ. Dsh Ote i/7/». 

FT 30 ho u rly d wnfl M 

Open BlOO iqj» 11J0Q 1£00 13J00 14J0 1&0Q 1£00 Wfl3»i low 
3072F 3127.6 3122S 31005 31003 31003 310711 31113 30852 3133.4 307£2 
Now 1* Now 13 Now 12 Now 11 Now 10 Yr apo 

SEAQ bargains 49,785 4£329 49^43 4£588 46JJ50 37.G67 

Eca^y turwver Emit - NA 7148.7 21253 27513 13243 

Eqtety - NA 38,740 35,127 38,092 2&B98 

Shares traded MJt - NA G9&0 626.6 BOOS 504.B 

tExdudno Hia+narkai and man tumwr but Inducing Crust tuno»y. 

C FTSE taMTtetond Listed 1007. A> rights maned. *Fer 1897. 


TRADEPOUfT INVESTMENT EXCHANGE 

Dafly turnover tor 14/11/1097 

Volume: 12.093,702 Value: ES4.fl02.3l5 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


equities Frankfurt slips as VW turns back 


rally as bond 
yields decline 


AMERICAS 


Continued enthusiasm for 
technology stocks and bull- 
ish new economic reports 
helped to lift US stocks by 
midday, writes John Labate 
in New York. 

Bonds rallied on figures 
for producer prices and 
retail sales for October. The 
producer price index edged 
0.1 per emit higher, in line 
with expectations, and retail 
sales for the month «nn e in 
weaker than expected, down 
(X2 per cent By early after- 
noon the 30-year Treasury 
bond rose v, at 1003. yield- 
ing 6.052 per cent 

Following two days of wild 
swings, the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was 50.34 
higher at 7.538.10. The 
broader Standard & Poor's 
500 index gained 7.41 at 
924D7. 

“There seems to be a 
movement toward more 
domestically focused compa- 
nies, such as retailing and 
drug companies, as well as a 
snapback in some of the 
names with high exposure to 
south-east Asia,” said James 
Weiss, at State Street 
Research in Boston. 

Computer-related shares 
were among the day’s best 
performers and the Nasdaq 
composite index gained 14.66 
or just under 1 per cent at 
1,572.40. Computer network- 
ing firm 3Com. which has 


plunged in recent weeks- an 
concerns over its exposure 
. in Asian markets, rose -£1& 
* or nearly- ^ per cent at $3lft. 

In the Dow, IBM rose $1% 
at $100$} as the company 
announced a round of. lay- 
offs, America Online cHmbed 
more than 8 per cent at 
$74%. 

Shares- In : Green Tree 
Financial tumbled more 
than 15 per cent or $6% to 
$34% after the. company- 
announced that it would be 
taking a charge of more than 

SlOOm. 

Reports that McClatchy 
Newspapers would purchase 
Cowles Media . sent 
McGatchy's shares plunging 
more than 12 per cent at 
$28*. 

In spite of rising bond 
prices, the banking sector 
was mixed. Chase Manhat- 
tan fell S3* at $103%.. 

TORONTO' ran into a 
severe squall far gold-shares 
and by the noon calculation, 
the 300 composite index was 
off 37.15 at 6,665.60. 

The rot started in Johan- 
nesburg where the bullion 
price sank to a near five-year 
low and gold stocks fell 
headlong. 

Trading in Canada adeptly 
picked up the- baton and by 
midsession yesterday the 
golds sector was plumbing 
new depths. Baxrick fell 
C$1.25 to C$24.75 and' Placer 
Dome 90 cents to C$16. 


Sao Paulo advances 3% 


SAO PAULO left the rest of 
Latin America standing with 
a strong morning perfor- 
mance that built on the 
gains notched up on Thurs- 
day. At midsession, the Bov- 
espa index was 254 or 3.1 per 
cent ahead at 8326. 

Sentiment was helped by a 
positive Morgan Stanley 
report which held the bro- 
ker’s recommendations for 
the sector but upgraded 
earnings estimates. Telebras, 
the market leader, surged 3-5 
per cent to RS103.50. 

MEXICO CITY opened 
higher and by midsession' 


the IPC index was up 1&20 at 
4,461.98. Dealers said the 
tone was fairly firm, helped 
by strong industrial produc- 
tion figures with September 
output up 13 per cent Gains 
outnumbered falls fay four to 
one. 

SANTIAGO edged lower 
with the IPSA index sli p pin g 
lower in what dealers 
described as weak turnover. 
At midsesshm, the IPSA 
index was off 026 at. 132.14. 
CARACAS was also margin- 
ally weaker with the IPC 
index dlppingfUS to 828823 
at midsession. 


leading bourses ended little 
changed after a volatile 
week. On the day, early 
strength In some markets 
was sapped as Wall Street 
gave up early gains late in 
the European afternoon. 

' FRANKFURT slipped 
below 3,700 in late electronic 
trading, and the Ibis- 
indjeated Daxfodex ffaishud 
35-39 lower at 8,676.65. Profit- 

- taking of the weekend 

and concern over 

Aslan markets contributed 
to the weaker tone. 

Volkswagen 'climbed as 
high as DM94420 in floor 
trading on c o nfir mation that 
it was interested in principle 
in acquiring Rolls-Royce 
Motors of the UK. But the 

- shares- turned back to dose 
. DM41 lower' cm the day at 

DM882 as investors had sec- 
ond thoughts Over the strat- 
egy. BMW,, which . has also 
confirmed an interest in 
Rolls-Royce, rose DM23.60 at 
DM1,183.60. - 

Thyssen fell DM15.109 to 
DM407 after Merrill Lynch, 
the US investment bank, 
downgraded the industrial 
group's shares to neutral 
f rrrm accumulate. 

Merrill Lynch attributed 
the downgrade to several 
motors, including Thyssen's 
plan to merge with Krupp. 
Shares of Krupp fell DM1220 
to dose at DM363. 

PARIS gave up early 
gains, ending at its worst of 


the day and a full 55 points 
short of the session best The 
CAC 40 index dosed Off 4.62 
at 2,69604. 

Renault bad a volatile day, 
finishing 20 centimes lower 
at FFr14620. This added to 
Thursday’s 2.8 per cent 
decline following a round of 
scare, stories about a possible 
flotation of the government's 
remaining 46 per cent share- 
holding in the irwrira g-fant 

Thud-quarter sales up 
nearly a fifth did nothing for 
Thomson-CSF. The defence 
and electronics group, which 
was said to be still suffering 
ftom technical swings asso- 
ciated with its recent inclu- 
sion in the CAC 40 index, 
lost FFr720 or 4.7 per cent to 
FFr14520. 

Construction leader Bouy- 
gues closed oft FFr8 at 
FFr577, having touched 
FFr609 at one stage, amid 
rumours that CS First Bos- 
ton was buying shares in 
Bouyguee Telecom on behalf 
of a major nitwits The story 
was that the CSFB offer val- 
ued Bouygnes Telecom at 
FFri Sbn. 

AMSTERDAM made mod- 
est upward progress thanks 
to a strong performance 
from the heavyweight finan- 
cials. At the dose the AEX 
index was 5.11 higher at 
852.05L 

Fartis Amev rose FI 220 to 
D1 78 and Aegon gained 
FI 520 to FI 163.50 for a 
two-day advance of 7 per 
cent after Thursday’s upbeat 
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results statement sparked 
broker upgrades. ING Bar- 
ings lifted earnings forecasts 
for this year and next by 
about 3 per cent but stood 
firm by its “hold” rating. 

Philips ramfinnuri to slide 
lower on semiconductor wor- 
ries and the dull perfor- 
mance of US tech stocks. 
The shares fell FI 4.30 to 
FI 180.90 for a three-day 
ditflUng of 12 per cent. Ned- 
lloyd, the day's heaviest 
casualty, sank FI 230 or 4£ 
p er cen t to F15L90. 

ZURICH edged ahead but 
in very light trade which 
made for considerable vola- 
tility in a number of stocks. 
The SMI hvkT finichpH g 
higher at 5.487.0. 

Financials were mixed 
with banks higher but insur- 
ers lower. UBS finished Just 
SFr2 higher at SFTL679, hav- 


ing traded between SFr 1,657 
and SFr 1,695. 

Oerhkon-Bflhrle, the focus 
of continuing speculation 
about large off-bourse 
trades, rose SFrSLSO to 
SFT185 l25. 

Surveillance, a sharp loser 
on Thursday, recovered 
SFT108 to close at SFrt£03. 

Reiter dropped SFr7 to 
SFr562 on the view that the 
company, which supplies 
automotive components to 
Latin America, could be 
hard hit by the problems fac- 
ing the Brazilian motor 
industry. 

MILAN was lifted slightly 
by hopes of an early interest 
rate cut as government 
bonds recorded big gains. 
However, dealers said that 
the market continued to be 
driven primarily by Wall 
Street and other European 


bourses. The Mibtel index 
ended 67 higher at 14,852. 

Stocks with Latin Ameri- 
can exposure remained out 
of favour, with Fiat L72 
lower at L4£4l and Pirelli 
L78 down at L4.132. Domes- 
tic earners outperformed 
with Mediaset up H24 at 

IA255- 

Baixhing group BCI rose 
L183 to L4.681 ahead of a pre- 
sentation on Monday which 
is thought wm include good 
news about the stock. HAS, 
the insurer, was L208 better 
at L15.645 after the local bro- 
ker, Caboto, pointed out its 
shares were trading at a 25 
per cent discount to embed- 
ded value versus 15 per cent 
for the sector. 

Luxury goods group Bui- 
gari was L197 lower at L&202 
after Goldman Sachs added 
its voice to those downgrad- 
in g the stock. 

BUDAPEST bounced back 
after Thursday's near 13 per 
cent fall as the Bux index 
rose 45L56 to 6,013.03 for a 
gain of 8 per cent. 

The recovery eased the 
market dehut of Matav, the 
telecommunications utility, 
which ended at Ft 735, Ft5 
above the offer price. 

MOSCOW continued to 
slide at the end of a fraught 
week for equities, with the 
RTS index shedding 2.73 to 
342.07. 

Written and wBted by Michael 
Morgan, Jeffrey Brown, Jona- 
than Ford and Peter Hak 


S Africa 
hit by 
shake-out 
in golds 

A dramatic shake-out for 
gold shares sent Johannes- 
burg steeply lower and 
helped push the all-share 
hides down 13&8 points or 
2.3 per cent to 6.373.7. 

Bullion sank to its lowest 
level for more than 12 years 
foDowing a wave of specula- 
tion about central banks 
unloading their reserves. 
The impact on gold mining 
shares was little short of 
cataclysmic. 

Lead producer Anglo 
American fell 6.5 per cent to 
R183 and there were even 
greater declines across the 
sector. Gen cor came ofT 11 
per cent to R7.75 and Gold 
Fields 13 per cent to R61. “It 
has been a rout,” said one 
broker. 

Sentiment was said to be 
rock bottom. For once tbe 
weakness of the rand, which 
hit a record low and nor- 
mally provides a limited 
cushion for golds which 
account in dollars, did noth- 
ing to stem the downturn. 

The collapse in sentiment 
washed over heavily on to 
industrial shares where the 
index declined 11L2 or 1.4 
per cent to 7,897.8. South 
African Breweries canu» off 
R2.20 to R120 and Barlow 
dropped Ri.io to R44.90. 


18% plunge by Yamaichi sends Nikkei t umbling 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Tokyo was hit by increasing 
anxiety about the economy 
and financial sector, as wen 
as disappointment over a 
package of government mea- 
sures designed to stimulate 
domestic consumption. 
writes Paul Abrahams. 

The Nikkei 225 average 
broke down through the key 
15,000 level In intra-day trad- 
ing but recovered slightly to 
close down 22 per cent at 
15.082J2, a fall of 344.75. 

The index, which has 
fefien -27 per cent since June, 
traded between a high of 
15^TL83 and low of 14,966.13 

The Topix index of all 
first-section- shares fell ZL45 
points or 1.8 per cent to 
147752. The mom e nt um was 


downward, with 849 first- 
section stocks falling, 292 ris- 
ing and 129 unchanged. 
Turnover was unusually 
heavy with- 623m shares 
traded. The Nikkei 300 lost 
4.45 points or L9 per cent to 
end at 229.77. 

In London, the ISE/Nikkei 
50 index rose 4.71 to L345£9. 

The securities sector was 
among the biggest fellers, 
down 3.6 per cent, amid fears 
for Yamaichi, the weakest of 
the big four brokers. Yam- 
aichi fell 18.7 per cent to 
Y100, a historic low. 

Companies with affilia- 
tions to the troubled talker 
feQ sharply on worries that, 
they would be forced to res- 
cue or merge with Yamaichi. 
Yasuda Trust fell 21 per cent 
to Y180, Yasuda Marine 14-3 





per cent to Y512, and Fuji 
Bank 10.8 per cent to Y774. 

Ban Ira were also hit follow- 
ing the decision by IBCA, 
the European ratings 


agency, to downgrade a 

number Of hankn 

The sector fell 3.1 per cent, 
completing a 42.4 per cent 
fell since July. Lang Turn 
Credit Rank dropped 10 per 
cent to Y27L 

In Osaka, the OSE index 
dropped 366 to 16.059 on 
turnover of 12.7m shares. 

HONG KONG took its lead 
from Wall Street and jumped 
2.4 per cent, extending 
Thursday's rebound which 
reflected relief that interest 
rates were easing. 

The Hang Seng Index 
closed 236.55 higher at 
9,957.33, although well off 
the day’s best level of 
10,098.19. Turnover was a 
moderate HK$ll.4bn. 

The property sector out- 
performed the blue chips. 


but red chips stormed ahead 
of the broad market 

Property developer 
Cheung Kong jumped 
HKS2.20 or 4.7 per cent to 
HKS49.50 and Sun Hung Kai 
Properties added HK&L35 or 
4 B per cent to HK$5L75. 

The red- chip Hang Seng 
China-Affiliated Corp index 
climbed 85-13 or 4 A per cent 
to 2.000.86. 

MANILA dosed sharply 
higher on the back of a 
recovery in property and 
hanking stocks. Dealers said 
that rising share prices in 
New York were b ehind the 
bounce as the composite 
index ended 41.40 better at 
L844S5. 

Analysts were optimistic 
about farther gains, arguing 
the market remained over- 


sold. In spite of yesterday’s 
rise, the index remained 2.6 
per cent down on the week. 

PLDT. the telecommunica- 
tions utility, was actively 
traded after it received state 
approval to raise telephone 
rates. The stock was 
unchanged for most of the 
day but ended 35 pesos 
higher at 840 pesos after late 
buying. 

WELLINGTON also took 
heart from a resurgent Wall 
Street to end 1.2 per cent 
higher. Strong second- 
quarter results from Telcom, 
up 18 cents to NZ$828, also 
cheered investors. 

However, brokers said that 
volumes remained thin, and 
the NZSE 40 Capital index 
closed 2924 points higher at 
229626. 


■OWDOW STOCK EXCHANGE - DEALINGS 
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British Government Stock 

Guaranteed Export Fbtenoa Cup PLC 
lSfeLOM LnSK 2002 (Reg)- 19MB 
(O6tto07) 

Guaranteed Export Ftoance Corp PLC 
1 2k* GN Ui SR S002 E (tea) (Bo - 
12238 (0GNOB7) 


Stocks __ 

Cfctiara Uatropoltar Borough Counci 
12/W% Hod Sfc 2022 -1SB(ia*>07J 

UK Public Boards 

Port ol London Aidnorty 3% Port ul 
london-ASttc S9W - 82 *'* |1 0No97) 

Port of London Pori o( London 

3VH, Sfc 49BB ■ 93k (12No97) 

Foreign Stocks. Bonds, 
etc- Coupons Payable in 
London 

Man Dwetepnwd Band 11% Bd» 114W01 
C (Vtel (Br) • 110.42BBB75 017NO971 
BAA PIC m CncBOb 2006 - 107V 8% 
(HNo97) 

Bar* NadartandBB Oanrnmn NV 7W> Bite 
1B97/20Q7 J (Vaf) {8l} ■ 10LB4 flMNo97] . 
Bar* ol SctMnd tConmoi SCddI) Und 
Utf Rto Ms $ |Br] • S107S83 (87NQ97) 
Bridsti Tatecomnunfcaiwa PLC BVfc 90a 
2800020 (Br)- 115.13671876 {07NO97) . 
ChMoMm a Ooueawr PLC 7kX> Ms 
244»9B £ (ViW) (G) • 10002 (10ND671 
Oomtan Qnup PLC 5.75% Cm Bds 2007 
£ (Kr) - 102 (12No97) 

Dnnt (Ktagdomoi) GkK. N» 2MBS8 £ 
(VW (BJ - 9024 (10*SSI3 
FHand (FtapuUk: oQ l(MLBda27>IMB£ 
{War|(Bi|-llELnS(1SNa87] 

Japan D*«topoi*rt Bwk 7% Qkl Bdi 
18H0S80Q £ liter] (BO - 88.45 (12NOB7) 
Jafwi De+atounMnt Bank 74K Old Nte 
1060003 E (Vtelja-) - 99.71 (US«7) 
Ltayda Bat* PLC 10%K Sub Ln Sk 2008 - 
124M11N087) 

Nadorol Powr PLC BJJWL Me 2008 C 

2002 £ (V«) 

Cap Bds 4WD6 (Rm| - 106 HONoBT) 

-fcfcyo Q«anc PowarS Inc 7VL Nto 

B* 2003 (Rag) - 110V.I11N089J 

Debt Issuance 

Programmes 

Bndtaid a Bkigtey Buadteo Sodaly CM RB 
R» NB 2103 Gbp (Reo) ■ EBB’S (ISHoBT) 
4i(l2NoB7) 

Oadl SdKm FW BoMon Inc R» Ma 

0S001 S (VU) -S1WJ»5 (07N09n 
SMdaniXlngiimufl TXDeoilnt 
23nZflaap(Vte](8n?3MW96875 

Sterling Issues by 
Overseas Borrowers 
BH*ofaami0*ftte5A2ftOpkti- . 
laarroewi 

aw* FWWP da Franea 10’s* G«J Sar Ui 
SftanilW4{flaffl-T32.«7D3125 . 

IMN097) 

Esnpaan tewWMM Bark 9%ln SK 2001 
flao) ■ I05380W75 <#(HNo9T] 

Eunpean kwesnen Bark i«k!t Ui SK 
2004 (Ragd) - iiW3* (OTNobt) 

Etnpean luaa gateW Bar* tttfcUi.Rt 
ate(fkd-itt(nMBB7i 
Euiapoan |nga«>Ban|8«CKUiSft2D01 
(Bi) - 10&JKM p7H067] 6.0081 (D7Ncfl7) 
nanvaoral Bar* tv Hoc & Deu Ln 
S*2C10ffte®- 122X8 KW*®] 

bdanaMnal Ebr* ter Rae & Oa* UJSlUi- 
Gat20n-12VS4(D?Mfin 

Portugal (F&cuHc of) KLn-SASOlB " 
(Rag) - 120J32 n2No07] 8315625 
nsNo87) 


(excluding Investment 
Trusts) 

A&bsy Nafaral PLC 10ML Ma+Cwn Sdg Prt 
Sha£1- 139k (12No»7) . 

Atoy mam PLC M NafrCwi SUg P«f 
ri-lHkf11NnB7) . 
AbeRtemABsarMamgBaaid PLC WWla to 

Site hr OO - 50 (12Nofl7] 

Adaicana Group PLC 7M (NaC SarTCnr 
PtlShsCl -88(12No97)9(l2ttd7}S 
(12NqS7) 

AogMoate toduniea PLC ii 25p Cam FW 
PH200S 10B- 129k (TSNoGT] 

Aagragata tatkairtat PUS 72p (NaQ Cnv 
Cun Rod Prt 25p- 102 (12NoB7]44 - 
(12No97) 

NAm BowmKwa PLC 1 0ft Cun Prt £1 - 
T15(1INoS7] 

Atenon Group PUJ S2Sp (NaQ Cn» Cum Rad 
PHl0p-92(nNo67) 

Atead Domaoq Rwrolal Sana PLC BkflL Gal 
Cm SUb Bda 7/7W8 £1000 (Fteg) - 103 4 
(0WOB7) 

Atead Domaeq PLC ADA fin) - BBS 
(12N097) 

Afi<d DoMsq PUD BAat Dob SK 2019- 

tssasavm pmesn 

Atead Domaeq PLC 114AL Ma S* 200B - 
13535 (1 0NoS7) 3SM fl DNo87) - 
Atead Loodoo P»op»rtea PtC 10* Cum Pit 
El ■ 1J4fl2Ma07) 

AMs FunlnB PLC Uto Orw Una Ui S* 2Sp 
(HWAL 02712(97] -.151 pj 
Andnaa SyhM Qmip PLC Ow Cun Prl 50p 
■ 133 {10*187} 

Aroian VMar PLC Wla to Sub lor Old - 290 
W 

Angto IMMd PLC W» to Sid) ipr Ovd - V, H, 
3) 

API Gawp PLC BfWCum Ptf £1 -73k 

(IINoflT) 

AnnBaae Bma PLC CW TOp - 222(071*197) 
AsdaPrapeiV Wga PLC 9.128% M Mq 
Dab SK 2020- 119t(10Mj67] 

AutonodM PioduQa RC «L Cum Pit £1 - 
B8(0BNo97) 

Aston Grm PLC tea Old 5p (Np - 1871197} 
- 14b(2Bq 5 (1, 1CJ kf1«0 7 (3) 8 (4a 
100, 7. 12) S (3, 78) SB (100) 2 (23) 

BAA PLC ADR (T.rt) ■ 8*9 (1EffcS7} 

BMbj (C4L) PtC CM 10p -7H{10Nofl7] 
Bank of Sooted (Gurtonir&OooQ Naar 
BVte NonGun hid PnriSk- 144,125 . 
(12N0B7) 

flank)* PLC AOH (4.1] - 101 (0] M (ij 
Bern PLC ADR (2rt) -2*75 (SJ 
. Baaa PLC IffVK Dab S* 2019- 181 Vi 
(12ND87) . . 

BAT Indwtfes PLC ADR (2n) - 185826 (3 
-• J4937448p<))*.73(12No97] J5. 

■. (ia»an 

BatenrPLC IMCwn FM M2014 £1 - 
-1&u{10NcS7] - 

BaAalvantoPLCNawORiBSptmPAL- 
am»7)-Bffl8(12Mfl7) . 

BG PLC 99*300 -28 (1.7, 8, 1.2, 13, • 

- 1280,1280,1. 11M.0. IDft 1)31 
■(11M«7) 

BO PLC ADR (5rt)- S2£5 (2) . 

flteaMian AMbaa BuMng See 9%* 

Pam Ini Bailing £1000 -llBVi ■ 
(ISNoBT) 20 (12No07]20 (TZNOBT) 

Am CMa InkoHaa PLC ADR 
(IINaBT) 

BuaCMa induateadPLCMend MS* 


tl97S or ate} - 88 (mU71 


aflWCwn WPrriri - 122(11Hofi7) 
VB PUB 72MCm Sab BdB 2&WM 

Porai tot flantooSns £10000-148^30^ 


- PannWBateoSf*-1B3%(177*«fa 
Bm NtenafcrtdPlh M Cun Hed Prf El • 

(094037] 

fi*tonHJC7V6UnaUiS*200tW-100A, 

(4Mo!R) 


Bitetol AWaatPLCPriri -iak(12»teB7)k 
(1 2No97) \ {I2No37) \ (1 MfcE7) 2 
(1SNaB7)%(l2Na97)'n2M«7] te 
(12NaS7)te{12Na^)%i(t2NoB7)3 - 

(CNoaTI 3 (12N097) 3 (ISNoBT] 3 


3 (12No07) 3 (12Mo97] 3 
(1 2NOB7] 3 h2No97] 3 (12 Nd 07) 3 
(12M97] 3 ft»o67] 3 (12N0B7) 3 
(t27t«7) 3 (;y*fl7) 3 (12N097) 3 
(t2No67) A (tSNoST) 

' • MIDI • Wteat PLC 13«S Una Pam Sub Bda 
-1H7^(T2No87)TOfU*4o97)70(t2NoB7] 
Brtatal tektor PLC (M Cran M I Plri El - 129 

Brtara^KAfmSoioMb 13K ten ka 
BaartuSha £1000 - 16B (12N037) 8 
(12Mw) k(12No67}k(1S4o97}7 ' 
(UN097) . 

Brteh Abwva PLCADR ffOnj - 97J5 (1) 
8£1B8(12Na07) 

Brtte Pabuiaun Co PLCADR (Bn) (Each 
Cm irto 6 Ok) SSffl- SB-825 (134007] 325 
(12N0V7) 4 (UTUff) .1875 (8) 397818 

a*2i tenteum Co PLC 8K Cun tat Prt « 

-103(10NoB7}. 

BMdi PaboteHii Co PLC M Cun aid Ptf £1 
-1080(004097) 

BrtMi Sky Brndates toup PLC ADR 

Kfcl) -4U5 (I2No37) 

Brlte Steal PLC ADR fioti) - 25 J0825 

(7) ^991+909 (6) &37S {1ENaB7) 

KftWi SM PLC nv* Dab SK 2018 -Mlk 


1) JT12S f7}J 
)(q-di7S( 


10p-75SWNdB7}, 

Brtaon Earn PLC i (ML in Mg Dab Ste 
2012- 130V fllMST} 

BracUnmpkn Hkfut PLC Old lOp - 190 
(12NoS7) 

. Broddnnnfem HUp PLC ‘/CNenV On) 10p - 
90 (tlNcOT} 

Bnjnai HaMnga PU-4JSp{NH)Ct*rCuai 
RadPdSfip-G3Vmium 
BTR PLC ADR Mnj- 13.4 375 (12Nofl7] 
Budoens PLC M Cm Una Ui Eft 200Q - 99 


adidn PIC On) & - 90 IMNoB7) 
ftSner KP) HUgc PLC 2nd On W 

£1 - 127 % 8k ©5097) 

Amman Caatti RC ADR (fcl) - 34J1 
f11No97) 

Bumtei Caabd PLC 7W Cum Rad Prfri - 

87(071*97) 

Buamfi Castnd PLC 89L Cum Prt £l - 91 
(0714097) 

Bumdm bmeknmdi F4C 15% Lbs Ln SK 
2007712- 130 111N037) 

Bunn Grata PLC 8% Una Ui SK S6Q001 - 
9Bkfl2NoB7)%{12ND97] 

BZIM Endcaanad Fimd Rad Old Ip- 151 
u rnNo07]1(12No67] 

B2W Endowment Fml a Ld Od RattaaraMa 


Stte.lp-TH] n2NoB7] 10 112N0B7) 

■bln AND VMaaa Ctwana PLC ADR p-i)- 


(tela AND Wbteaa Com 


Atm (in)- 408 (2) 


PIC 11%% tat tte (Mb 

B7 597 (tl 140071 


Cara M Groat PLC 11 .8% 1(1 Ug. 
'toGrop^ Old Mlp (RM ■ OUBI97) - 
Qston t^rwnitartMt PLC ADR (5rt) - 


C>n 

Sub Beta £50000- 164k(1TNO07] 

Ctmd*a Bukfing 8adMr F+B Rta Parni In 
Bemteg Sta - l^nSun 20 
Cter SNEttroa PLC 52W Gw Can RmJ 
^£1-77^4087) 

Coat* Patms PLC 4bK Una LnSK 2002707- 

cZWSU GteiUBUiSk2002ta7- 

CBBte Vtoefc PLC 4B% Cun Ptf El -70 
(tSMtol) 1 (12 NoS7) 

CDatt-VMIa PLC BW Snr Cm Bdc 
Q9*wa riDOO {M * 03 (11MS7) 
tWsn W A Co Pij|?ftaV*W2to -390 
(10(Wn _ 

CKBOMHEtel IMn PLC BWCum MPrin 
-1»(12No67)1.(12No07) 

OottMtatoial UntenRCSkK Cunt br Prf £1 - 
139(127*07) 

CoalannMup PLC 7% OnvM 2.1172004 
(Rg)- 105% (06No97) 

C&Oparafcia Bank PIC 425% NonOim M 
PlIEI -132(12HaB71 

GbOpmttea MwfaaateSacite* UlTkfcitt 
' bRa Deb Sfc 2018 - 105 J07N0951 
OoaiwlfiaiterttJPLD BJSpJNaBCm Rad 
Cum ng m iqp • 44 (WteW) 

CottH Ac A0R (tl ) - M375 (TWaBT) 


Coateta Group PLC CWlOp - 35 (1. a 5. 0, 
1)7(0,8,1,2,40) 

Couiby Cantons PLC NnCU 10pNi- 
177nJ97)-4(12No97)5(134o97)5 


Bridah Steal PLC TlVte Dab SK 2018 - Mlk 
(12 NdB7) 

Blta SuoariOteK fkd Dab SK 2013 - 1324. 
(CR4087) 

BrtteT te somnijnl caft intPLCADRfWn)- 
77.75 m .78 (5) 33 W 31875(20) 5125 


COBRMdda PLC 9%Cwn lal ftf £1 - 82 
(tVtoBT) 

Comdda PLC 74» Lbs U SK ZOOMS - 
101 (071*197) 

CWarty SdUog Socto 12V% Perm M 
BaampSIte riOOO (»hj) - 165* (12No97) 

Cm£n Lnl • Eatatea PLC Wto to Sub lor 
CM-1fl2Md)7) 

Dateil Mai k Gotwnl Trod PLC Old 50p - 
iraOflTNoOT) 

Daraa Eatettt PLC lOVte, tatUg Dab SK 
20«-a9%(07NoSg 

Da Been Caniamnr Financa PLC B*M> Ln 
Sfc2008- 1Q2VniNDH7) 

Dtaxs Map PLC ADR (Kl)- 3553 

DtSJnSWc WII b Sub lor CM IEP025 - 

41 (12Nc37) 

Eate Sunny HktaB PLC 73% Cun tod Prt Cl 
-1IB(I»to9^ 

EBdaKoteml bmaanca OBca PLC BJQ9% 
Non Cun bid Prt £1 -lSS f12Nca7) 

B Cm MteoA BtenKai Co PLC 1CK- 

B^Sca^JNrt CW CUmPK5p-M 
P2N0B7) 71 (I2>toe7} 1 jl2NBS7) 

Brow Capiud bwiinw* do PLC 8% Cm 
Una LnSft1999 BOpTW - 17 (12NoB7) 
EnmroGrosp PLC ADRJ4.1)- 41.75 (25. 2) 
MhGjJMS p2to97) J35 (10) ■ J73 

bSd^m 3 PLC im% Urn Ui SK 2013 - 
130(11 No97) . 

Eiuate 01 PLC H\K Una Ln SK 
IffltWfiri -141 H3(11No67) 
Emteuraantol bwaRmam Cumpamld 2mo 
Or PM Sis lo - n 7 Bk (06No97) 

EMU Proper® Wejananl Co Ld 10% IK 
wg Dab Sk 2011 - 134% llONoS7] 
Ewubnd PLClEtnuanialSA 1991 Wla (IE 
PIC 3 1ESA W to Sub Lfb) (Rag) - 34 
(97NO07) 

B&roian CO PLC M SK Gp - 390 


fiteroi Hdgp PIC Ckd Sp - 138 (DBNoBT) 
FaadbecKPLC 10% Cnv Rad Pit Shari ■ 

ftSsSrtM Ftaanca PLC H.129% 
Sawndv GuJ Dab SK 2018 - 140334 J84 
(nftta97) 

fte NUbrai BuUna 9 kUv iHflt torn 


Bte^ShAfunarP 

£1 - TT2 (12f*«97) 
PiDdnn tar Homea Id 1 


Uteg Socte 11%% Parm ba 
£KKtt>-151%(11N0971 
LC Ord 5p ■ 70 (12HJ97) 70 

PlC7%CnvCtniHed Prfri 


plc b% an Cum Prf 


InKntar Hnraa Id lOW Dob SK2019 - 
127-781250(1114007) 

Intohar GwupPLC «3R (4nl- 1933434509 

g )323ja.23.m JDJKSBflBa’ 

12 oaTffi (28) .175 (22. 25)206 [28) 
■304712 MSOn 

lenual Acctom! PlC7%%Cuu bid Prf£l - 
121 b (12NoB7) 2 (12No97) % (12l4o97) 
SnKalAaddnntnjbaVLCumbnlPrtEI - 
189% ra4flS71 40 ( 12 M«n 1J12NOB7) 1 


Gmol^Hcsto Co PLC ADR (iri) - KOI 


PLC CW 1 (to - 105 


5uTn£2S (11 
.62361 1» J6 

.ajaaianj- 


(INI - 2L99(12btaB7) 
i PLCADR (fcl) -41.125 M 
S& (12NOS71 JD25 (12No67) 


GraoBda GroraPLC 10% la MuDab SK 
1872118 - 12&% (1 2No0T[8%(tiA7o97) 

aunfl MM M dBan PLCADR (W[- 37.5|gl) 

Ilff 


PLC7J5%1KMb 



CnvSubORlB 

i(ia*fl7)% 


Cun PrfCI -104 


PLC 11« Deb 9K 2014- 
07) .33203125 (12NoS7) 
PLC 9V% todlira Ln SA - 

lateGublarCM-18 


GTOms PLCADR (£1)--(7>s7 (10)8.15 

(in 

Gj+ib daci PLC Ond to *145(0. id) Vffii? 
(7, & 38(1) 9(1)% 0, 1)50 (5. 3.1. OL 3. 


12% PKp Sub BdB £-147 
BWPoDSubBdSe-112% 


KBRba 9 Hnora PLC lird 4% 1 at Mg Dab 
SR-52(D6WS7) 

Haatemov Estates lOVte 1 «Mq DabSK 
9872003- 100% 077NOS7) 

Haadtem Qoup PLC Not Old 6 p - 323f 

(10*307) 

Huartpr UkKUHan PLCOrt lOp ■ 101 
(12NoB7}1 (12N097) 1 (12NO071 
Hawatem PLC 7% Cun Cm Rad Pit £1 - 
pnsniNoBT) 

Hob»a Pteoa PLC Old Gp- 180ri2NoB7) 2 
(8)3(50.3)5(25) 

Houaing Fton Corp Ld M Dab SK 2023 
- 110.13671875 

HSBC HMga PLC 113B% Srtmri Bda 2002 
ri HO OZNoOT) 3% C 2No97) 4 jQ5 

HSBC kBuar Smlcai PLC FTSE 100 Tradad 
todax Saca (TraM) - £47000 100 200 
(I2N0B7) 

toated Guhb PLC Cm Cun Rod Prl 20 p ■ 
105(l»to07} 

Mnnrti, Morris UI SlH Cun 2 nd Prf SK 
ri - 67 (06NOH7) 

■ngwrto. Monte Ld m Cum Prt SK £1 - 
n%(O7No07) 

tmpartd Chen**) Indusries PLC AO) (4.1) ■ 
58375( 8) 7 (3. 4) .125 (irizs (4) .4378 (1) 
.765573(1(3 • 8.1 (12NoW) 24805588 P) 
.24905778 ( 12 J 3125 (12No67) J65 
(12No97) -S73 (10) 60.1873 ( 10 NoB 7 ) 
todKopa PIC 6 b* Cm Sutad Bds 105®8 
£1000 (Rg) - B8% (12NO07) %(12Ng07) % 
(llNotff) 9% f12NoB7] 

India Raid VSha - pBS (1QNO07) 
lonfca Gnup PLC ADR (3rt) - 14^ (11NO07) 
Joteon Giaup Cteanam PLC 7 £p (Nad Cm 
Cum Rad Prf lOp- 106 (l2No97)9 
(12NoB7) 

Jointon (Ttomas) PLC New Od lOp (M> - 
14mte71-p4niNa67) 

WngSaher PLCADR ft1)-2a03{12Nc®7) 
Ktnk* PLC Tip Cm On Rad Prf 3p - 03 
tl 34097) 

UuSaoke Group PLC ADR (in) - S457 

UmtOTn+Sj* PLC 10 % 3td Can Prfri -HO 

(12NO07) 

Land Sacurtlfn PLC 7% Cm Bda 307972006 
£1000 (RB)- 154%(12N0B7) 5 (ISMaBT) 8 
(12NOB7) 

Laads 6 Hobacfc BuKKig Sodaty i3%% 

Penn Ini Baanig Shs - 173% (i2Kb07) % 
rt»to07J 4% (ItetoBT) % (1SNO07) % 

ucd a General Grom PLC 0 %% Dm 
Suborn Bda 3074)08 £1000 (Rb) - 223 
(10NDB7) 

Leicusisr (Sy PLC Ord 10p(E*-Enia*ni«r<)- 
6O(12NoB7)9Oft2Na07)4 (T2NoB7)4 
(12No87)*f12ftoS7) 

LOTte (John) Parmnhii PLC 5% Cum M 
Sfcri -81 (06ND87; 

LsNia (John) PntwBhlp PLC 7<M Cum Prt 
SK£1 -67(11No07) 

Late (John) PLC 5% 1st Cum Prf SK H - 80 
(08NO07) 

Lenta (John) PLC 7% Cum Plrf SK £1 - 66 
(1ONC07) 

LroSanrtEa PLC Bbai Cum Prfri -60 
(OfiMteT) 

LlwVHtenBtonal HUgs PLC 5%%SJjCnv 
Eds 30W2009 £1 (Ra 0 d)- 101%(11NoB7) 
London Hnanoe a bmatmant Gip PLC Wto 

SO Sob tor Ord- 12 ( 12 T 4 oe 71 
London btamadonal Group PLCADR (5n) - 
12-75 (11N097) 

London btechara Saeurtea PLC 10 % lal 
11* DebSKSOlB- 12B%(11No67) 


(IINofin .75 fllNoST) .794373 niNoBT] 

Manafcltl SmMy PLC 11 %* DM SK 2010 - 
i35%(llHoB7) 

Maria a Spaite-PLC ADR (fcl) - 5B28 

MdCaidv A Stone PLC 7% Cm Una Ur SK 
19990004- 96 (12N067) 

Madam PLC AOR (an)- 13.705 J5 

NEPC PLC 8 % UK Ln SK 2000705 - 100 

PLC 6 %%UnsLnSK 
9B72DD4 - 96 (11NO07) 

Maoay Darts a Haibour Co 8 %% bid Deo 
SK- 47(134007) 

MnerkBemtekndnCNMOidZSpMp- 
Zffl^97| -2 [1, 2, 00, 15, 108) %(13)4 

Mian (Jtesari Ld Ute Qm Ibw Ln a Sp - 
14806 80 110NO97) 

Ntdkral Pmnr PIC ADR (4.1) - 935 M ‘ 29 
(13) 25 (11MS7) J (13) .75 (13.25)373 
(13) 

Nodonal WcambisMr Bonk PLC ADR (On) - 
872ii2Man 

NtenuWbeminterBaiKPlCM 
Sef/fHonCim Prfri - 132%(12No97) 3 
(12Nc37)3(12Nc37) %(12No87) % 
(T8NB07) %(iafW7) % (134097) % 


vtamumt 


Nawtatete Btrfdrn Sodair 1 tem W 

Baatog Sta £1000 - W (11No67) 

Nanny GbnupFlC 35% Oum Prfri -58 
(O8NO07) 

Namquaat PLC (M ip - 236 pS, 1) 8 (1, X 

0. 1, OL 1. SO. 1) % (350) 9 (12fto07) 40 (T) 
1 (12No97) 

NFC PLC 7%* Cm Bite 2007 £ (Vta) (Bi) - 
fS6%f12No07) 

WC PLC 7W* Cm BdB 8007 £1000 (W - 
98%f12No67}B%tf2NoB7) 

NmOwn Rwto PIC 6 %% Cm SM Bda 
OB7DB7U £1000 (Rtf - 96% (T2NoB7) 
Northam Raarianant Sop PLC M5p- 
115 (S) 8(11,20) 7 (10, 1W. ISO. 20. 40, 
50. 90, 84, 15. 20) 8 A B, 180,150, Z7) % 
(19) 9 R 37. 30. 22) 20 P.4, 5k 2. 0,2.0. 
2.8,6,^ ft 2, 5, 8.1,3, 1,3k 1,2. 1.4,1, 

2.1.3.10.4. 10.2.4.1.2.5.2.0. 5.1.2. 

1, ft 1.2, 1,0, 1,4, ft ft ft 1ft 1,ft1, ft 

7.2.25.20.25.5.0. 3.^2(1,2.1,5.1. 
3. 4, tl, ft 0, 14. 50, 11. 15, 60) %P) 3(1. 

5.4.1.2.1.25.1.0. 25.50.30.28114. 
50)4(25, 1, 40,23, 41, 25)5 Pft 3, 25) 6 
P, 1,2,1, ft 1,10,1, ft ft 1,5, 3, ft ft 1ft 
ft ft 11, 1) 7 (ft 1, ft ft 0, 1, ft ft 1, ft 1, 

ft ft 1,3 1,2, 0,2. 1,3,0, iftS, 1 1 ft f. 

ft 1,2, 0.5, 1)9(1) 

Noriron Rock PLC I2f%% Pwp Sab Nb(Brf 
- 182 J5 (11No97) 

Niccnud Afnanham PLC Nor+Vlg Sha 25p - 
2000(9)5(2)50(0) 

OB4 PIC Qd 25p - 38 X75 (07No97) 

Ok) Enofcfi Pub Co PLC Nw On) 25p -B42 

m 

Orange PLC ADR (5.1) - 2055 (1) 

Oyx Haradonal Groati Fund U WB to 
Sub lor Old .40(077*107) 

Paomouri PLC Cun See Cm Rad Prf Sha 
£1 -80(10Nd67) 

Paridand Grotto PLC 4J% CUM Prfri -64 
(IINaBT) 

PmbodyTnJ6n025% 1 st Mg Deb S* 
3177/18- 18331 (I214o07) 

FaMody Th*t1(L29% QM See SK2023 £T - 
133JT1 (12N0B7) .61 (12NO07) A299082S 
(12ND97) 4 fTINoST) 

Pad HUgs PIC 523% (NaQ Cm Cum Non.V 
Prf£l- 240 (I2N097) 

PanbteUai 8 Otari Stasn Nm Co 7%% Cm 
Bda 1B6to3 £1000 (Read) - T15 (12No97) 
Partdne Fooda PLC Bp QNot) Cun Cm Red 
Prf10p-110(12ND97) 

POMdl Duflryn PLC 4%% Cum Prt 50p - 34 
(12NO07) 

PamrOan PLC ADR («rt) -464 (10NO67) 
Pnmiar Pamel PLCADR fltl) - 13399633 
(127*07) 

Piamlar Fonwi PLC 894) CUQ Cm Red rtl 
(Sterflno Coupon) - 13%(12No97) % 
(1277007) 

Pron 8 n 0 nc 83% Cum Rad Prf 2002 £1 - 

PSTnCUdBOp - 193 (10N067) 

Ctom Moat Morons PIC 10%% iri Mb 


Lcrtrtio PLCADR (1r1) -1.8S (134007) 
LanGdatoHaUbioEPLCORl1p-4%(iONo07) Regal 
ST IxmMm PLCADR (ion) -33*25 200 


n PLC ADfl & 1 ) - 25-0625 (;■ 
t A Hansons PLC CWfip-zS 

^Sunana nC B% 2nd Com Pit El - 


Mteone) WawntaaurBai* PLC im 
SubwdUis LnSK 2004- 126% (11NO07) 
wrasaa BribknSocHW 10*06 Pum tot 
Baarfno ShsriOOO • 139%(12NO07) 40% 
(12NBS7) 1%(12No97) 


Ratal Beetnnfci PLC Am (Sri) - 7J2 
(12NO07) 

FtocMl & Criman PLC 5% Cum Prf £1 - 72 
OB7N087) 

ReooffRton Systems Qroa> PIC No* Old 5p 
Wp-2Srt1/97)-1(12NoS7) 

Read mamatanal PLC 115% flirty 471/2%) 
Cun Rad Prfri- 58 (10 Nd67) 

Regal Hite One PLC Ow Cun Rad Prf 
2001 £1 -■HB{12£fcSJ)9(ia*fi7) 
Rhoti HTOKot PLC ADR (ftl} ■ 63J (TO) 
JS ffl .75 (1) * .78 ® 84787 (12N0B7) 
£75 [ft 7) 370 (7) 4 (5, 1.3, ft 4) .02(1) 

.IDEB^fl) JSfSS 

Rb Unto PLC om tap (Brf - 746 (IWoBT) 
Rto Rnao PLC 3325%'TrCuni Prf ri - 6< 
(0SNB97) 

Rtftofloyi* PLC ADR (5c1) - 18.18 [11 NaBT) 
Royal 8 Sun Alucn bn Groto PLC 7£5% 
Cm Sub Bda 30Rim £1000 (Ratf - 137% 
(12NO07) %(12No07) 

Hbyri & Sun Ateanca too Gaoup PLC 7%K 
Cum brdMri -IISKflSNoBT) 

RPH U) Una Ln SK 200*09 - 96 

f12N087] 

RPH Ld 9% Urn Ui S(ki»2004 - IK 
(ISNoST) 

Rugby Onto PLC 5% Una UiSK 03/98 -93 
(T1NoS7) 

SanduByHoosiwAssociadonSta Fkte Mg 
DabSK 2031 - 1T1 J (1ONO07) 

Sdiol PLC 8%% Cun Red M 2001/05 ri- 
109 V (127to97) 375 (12Nb87) 

Scurf PIC 60* Cm Cua Red Prf 2008/11 

£1-109 {134007] 12(12NO07) 

SOBUah 8 Neanaala PLC 4JR& (Nat) Cum 
PIIEI- 77 fl2N097) 

scotedb ft Mwctete PLC 7% Cm Cum Prf 
£1 -301 (1ONO07) 

Scotte Mete Giotto PLC fiST* Cm Una 
UiSK2OO7-1JM(1ONe07) 104% 
(12NoB7) 5 flSNoSTl 5 ff2NoS7) 


Sawn RbarCronng PLC 6% tarfax-LHiad 
DabSK 2012- 137%(11NbB7) 

Severn Tram PLC V Sha 3Bp - 29 (ft 303, 1, 
0,1)31(1)2 (0)5(1) 

Stuftiafauy BS% in Me Dab SK 3173124 • 
T13J3(O6No07) 

Shan (Artw) A Co PLC Old 5p - 5% 
(07N097) 

She! Transport S Tnjdhg CD PLC AM (6.1) - 
40853037 (10) * 1 (10) .125 (5, 3) ft P0) 
5625 (3) 825 (10) 

Shat Danagort 8 Rndbig Co PLC 5%% 1R 
RI (Cun) £1 - 78 f12NoB7) 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


IISTTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


Matav launch 
buoys index 

Trading in shares of Matav, the Hungarian telecom 
monopoly, opened on the Budapest and New York stock 
exchanges yesterday, and their resilience was seen as evi- 
dence that Hungary is successfully weathering the pres- 
ent stock market turbulence. Buoyed by the launch, the 
BUX index rose by 8.1 per cent yesterday, after plunging 
12.7 per cent on Thursday. 

Matav shares barely rose above the launch price of 
F1730. which was at the bottom end of the established 
range. But the Hungarian government and Matav officials 
said the; were pleased. "Under the international circum- 
stances, they have a right to congratulate themselves. It 
was a big risk to go ahead, and it has paid off," one ana- 
lyst said. 

Matav's listing will raise the overall capitalisation of 
the Budapest stock exchange by almost 50 per cent. At 
about 8l-2bn, the IPO was the biggest in central Europe to 
date. AneUol Ueven, Budapest 

■ ACERAL1A SALE 


Small investors favoured 

The forthcoming share offering In Aceralia, the Spanish 
steel group, is initially to be two-thirds earmarked for 
small Investors, following relatively strong retail demand 
for other recent Spanish privatisations. The bulk of the 
remainder is due to be placed with foreign institutions. 

The offering is expected to be worth Ptal21bn-Ptal53bn 
($83lm-$1.05bn), including a 10 per cent “greenshoe" or 
underwriters’ over-allotment option. If this option is exer- 
cised. the split between retail and institutional tranches 
will be 60-40. 

Sepi, the state industrial holding company, said it 
aimed to place BO per cent of the institutional part of the 
offering outside Spain. Small Investors are to be offered a 
rebate guarantee of 5 per cent depending on the perfor- 
mance of the shares. 

Sepi is selling the remaining 52.8 per cent of Ace rally's 
capital following a deal with Arbed of Luxembourg to 
take a 35 per cent holding and the sale of smaller stakes 
to Spanish partners. Central Hispano Bo Isa, BBV Interac- 
ts vos and SBC Warburg Dillon Read are acting as global 
co-ordinators. David White, Madrid 

■ VIETNAMESE TELECOMS 


Licences granted 


NTT Vietnam Corp. the Vietnamese affiliate of NTT of 
Japan, said yesterday it had won a $194m licence from the 
Vietnamese authorities to iwataii telephone lines in Hanoi 
as part of the ruling communist party’s plans to boost 
telephone penetration. The deal involves a revenue-shar- 
ing contract lasting 15 years with Vietnam Posts & Tele- 
communications, the country's biggest operator, said Tak- 
eshi Nomitsu. NTT Hanoi representative. The foreign side 
will have a 47 per cent share of call revenues. 

Sumitomo and Mssho Iwai, Japanese trading houses, 
are co-financiers of the project, in which NTT will invest 
an additional $56m in maintenance, tr aining and other 
unspecified costs. 

Earlier this week, France Telecom received a licence for 
a $467m investment to install telephone lines in Ho Chi 
Minh City. Two other companies - Telstra of Australia 
and Cable & Wireless of the UK - are still waiting for 
licences for similar projects. Jeremy Grant, Hanoi 

■ GERMAN PUBUSHING 


Springer chief to quit . _ 

Juergen Richter, chairman of Axel Springer, the German 
publishing group, is to step down at the end of this year, 
Mr Richter and the company jointly announced yesterday. 
Springer said that Mr Richter could no longer carry on in 
bis post following "events of the last few weeks and pub- 
lic criticism of [him]”- 

In recent weeks. German newspapers have speculated 
that Mr Richter would be asked to step down, due to dis- 
agreements over his management style. The company did 
not say who would replace Mr Richter. He will continue 
as chairman until the end of the year. AP-DJ, Berlin 

■ COWLES MEDIA 


McClatchy wins auction 

Shares in McClatchy Newspapers fell almost 13 per cent 
yesterday after the US West Coast-based newspaper group 
emerged as the surprise winner of the auction for Cowles 
Media, which publishes the Minneapolis Star Tribune, 
with a $l.4bn bid. 

The deal, which confirmed the high prices which profit- 
able newspapers can command in the US at present, will 
create the eighth largest newspaper-publishing business 
in the US. in terms of overall circulation. 

Under the deal. McClatchy will pay for up to 85 per cent 
of Cowles shares in cash, at a price of <90.50. The remain- 
der can be exchange for <90.50 in value of McClatchy com- 
mon shares. Nikki Tail, Chicago 

Comments and press releases about international 
companies coverage can be sent by e-mail to 
inUrnationaLcompames&fLcxm 


ING bid for Belgian bank set to succeed ’ 


By NeO Buckley hi Brussels 

The S4.7bn takeover bid by 
ING of the Netherlands for 
Banque Bruxelles Lambert, 
Belgium’s third-largest bank, 
looked certain to succeed 
last night after companies 
linked to Baron Albert Fr&re, 
the Belgian financier, 
indicated they would accept 
the offer. 

A joint statement by the 
three companies, which 
together hold 37.14 per cent 
of BBL, seemed to clear the 
way for Europe's biggest 
cross-border banking take- 


over to go ahead, creating 
a new Benelux banking 
force. 

BBL has called a press 
conference for midday on 
Monday, straight after a full 
meeting of directors will 
decide its position on the 
BFr9,500 a shar e bid. 

Groupe Bruxelles Lambert, 
the holding company, and 
Royale Beige, the insurance 
group, both controlled by Mr 
Frtre, as well as Credit Com- 
munal de Belgique, the bank 
which has a joint control 
agreement with the other 
two companies, said they 


had “decided to respond 
favourably". 

“The offer presents good 
perspectives for the future of 
BBL, as well as being in the 
interest of the bank's share- 
holders," they added. 

The statement put an end 
to the uncertainty over the 
position of Mr Frtre, who 
had been rumoured to be 
unhappy that the offer con- 
sisted largely of ING shares. 
The terms are six ING 
shares and one call warrant 
plus BFr30Q cash, for each 
BBL share. 

The Belgian financier was 


said to have preferred cash, 
winch could Immediately 'he 
re-invested in his other 
interests, which include a 
stake in France's Suez-Lyon- 
naise, and CLT, the Luxem- 
bourg broadcaster. 

ING, which owns 13-36 per 
cent of BBL and controls a 
further 6.72 per cart of the 
votes, could have passed the 
50 per cent control threshold 
by buying the shares in free 
float on the Brussels bourse. 

But to be sure of success, 
and unimpeded control of 
the bank In the future, it 
needed to gain the support of 


the Frtre control block. 

Mr Frtre blocked an ear- 
lier attempt by ING to take 
over BBL five years ago. 
when it offered BFr3,600 per 
share. 

Winterthur, the Swiss 
insurer which owns a fur- 
ther 8.23 per cent, had 
already suggested the bid 
was "attractive", m 
JP Morgan, adviser to BBL, 
had called it “fair". 

A successful takeover by 
ING would end a firo-year 
period of instability among 
BBL's shareholders, and ana- 
lysts said it offered the best 


solution for BBL'S future. It 
is a blow, however, to the 

Belgian government which 
bad pushed for creation of a 
-Grande Banque BeUfe 
through a merger of BBL 
with Gtodrale de Banque, 
Belgium's biggest 
ING h aH indicated that it 
will grant considerable 
autonomy to BBLi 
Michel Tilmant itsehief 
executive, a seat on the ING 

b °jfbas also suggested that 
BBL could be the vehicle for § 
expansion by the combined • 
group into France. 


Liberty 
advisers 
threaten 
to resign 

By Robert Wright 

The entire team of 
professional advisers to Lib- 
erty, the luxury London 
department store, has 
threatened to resign if a 
forthcoming extraordinary 
meeting leads to resigna- 
tions from the board. 

A letter to shareholders 
yesterday said Barings, Lib- 
erty's merchant bank, Caze- 
nove. the stockbrokers. 
Slaughter and May. the 
solicitors, and Shan d wick, 
public relations advisers, 
had all said they would 
resign "should the composi- 
tion of the board change and 
the position of the remain- 
ing directors become unten- 
able". 

Barclays, Liberty’s bank- 
ers, may also reconsider 
funding a £44m ($74m) dev- 
elopment of the flagship 
Regent Street store if the 
EGM succeeds In ousting 
Denis Cassidy, chairman, 
the company warned. 

Both warnings came in a 
letter to shareholders 
urging them to reject EGM 
motions put forward by Eliz- 
abeth Stewart-Liberty, a 
descendant of Arthur Lib- 
erty, the store’s founder. 
Mrs Stewart-Liberty pro- 
poses the removal of Mr Cas- 
sidy and the election to the 
board of Odile Griffith, 
financial adviser to Mrs 
Stewart-Liberty and other 
family members, and Brian 
Myerson, a South African 
investor. 

Members of Liberty’s 
board also threatened yes- 
terday to refuse Ms Griffith 
and Mr Myerson’s request to 
become joint co-chairmen if 
they won at the EGM. Ms 
Griffith and Mr Myerson 
look certain to be elected to 
the hoard because between 
them they represent 44 per 
cent of the shares, but the 
board will have to vote sub- 
sequently on their request 
to become co-chairmen. 

Mr Myerson and the Stew- 
art-LIbertys have moved 
against Mr Cassidy because, 
they say, they are unhappy 
with the level of informa- 
tion he has provided to 
shareholders on the store 
redevelopment 

Barclays would reconsider 
its funding of the redevelop- 
ment "after the outcome of 
the EGM is known,” the let- 
ter adds. 

Mr Cassidy said yesterday: 
“This requisition . . . threat- 
ens the strategy. It threat- 
ens shareholder democracy 
and it's based on what is, in 
historic terms, an unlikely 
and short term alliance." 


ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 
ON THE BANKING INDUSTRY 


Expert analysis of the key regulations and developments affecting 
the current and future growth of your organisation. 
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UK recs agree to electricity price cuts 


By Andrew 

Edgecfifte-Johnson, Virginia 
Marsh and Charts Grosser 

UK electricity companies 
agreed last night to future 
price cuts worth £24 ($40) off 
the average annual house- 
hold biD. The move lifts the 
threat of a monopolies 
inquiry which would have 
disrupted the introduction of 
competition in domestic elec- 
tricity supply next year. 

Most of the 14 electricity 
suppliers,, or recs. in 
England. Wales and Scotland 


gave a qualified acceptance 
of the 'electricity regulator’s 
supply price review by last 
night's deadline. This pro- 
posed a 9 per cent real cut to 
customer Mite over the two 
years from April 1 1998 - the 
date when the domestic mar- 
ket should begin opening up 
to competition. 

Stephen Littlechild. the 
regulator, had originally 
called for a 12 per cent cut. 
but revised his demands 
after protests from the com- 
panies. However, analysts 
said the existing electricity 


suppliers may soon have to 
offer further price cuts 
because of new competitors. 

Centrica, part of the for- 
. Trier British . Gas, is to offer 
an average discount of 15 per 
cent to customers buying 
both electricity and gas. 
“We'll have to see how many 
bells and' whistles are 
attached to Centrica's offer.” 
one analyst said. "But the 
recs may find Centrica tough 
to beat” 

He added that the compa- 
nies had agreed to the regu- 
lator’s plans because “no one 


wanted to be seen to be stop- 
ping the introduction of 
competition in 1998 by g oing 
to the Monopolies and Merg- 
ers Commission”. 

The new price regime lim- 
its the costs companies can 
pass on to customers. Some 
companies consented to it 
only provided the proposed 
amendments to their elec- 
tricity supply licences 
should be negotiated further. 

One said it had accepted 
with “deep caveats”. London 
Elec tri city said: “We are not 
able to consent fully at the 


moment as we still have a 
number of issues to talk to 
the regulator about" 

Scottish Power said its 
agreement was also provi- 
sional in some areas. See- 
board said it accepted in 
principle and Scottish Hydro 
is believed to have given a 
conditional acceptance. 

Northern, Sweb and East- 
ern said they bad accepted, 
without giving details of any 
reservations. Paul Twamley, 
Hyder's finance director, 
said it unconditionally 
a cc e pted the terms. 


Fiat accelerates to five-fold advance 


By Paul Betts in Milan 

Fiat the Italian automotive 
conglomerate, yesterday 
reported an almost five-fold 
rise in profits in the third 
quarter. 

The rise was fuelled by 
strong car sales in Italy and 
Brazil, by rising turnover 
and earnings at the compa- 
ny’s New Holland form and 
earth-moving equipment 
subsidiary, and improved 
performance in the truck 
sector. 


Consolidated pre-tax earn- 
ings in the thir d quarter 
totalled Ll,Q29bn <£S58.5m) 
compared with only L2l2bn 
in the same period last 
year. 

Pretax profits for the first 
nine months of the year rose 
87 per cent to L3£92tm. 

As a result, the company 
is now expected to report 
full-year pretax profits well 
above L4j000bn. 

Cesare Romiti, chairman, 
had indicated in September 
that pre-tax earnings this 


year “should not be less 
than L4,000tm'\ 

However, the Turin-based 
company said it was paying 
dose attention to the gen- 
eral economic situation in 
the global market following 
the recent stock market tur- 
moil. 

In particular, the company 
was monitoring develop- 
ments In Brazil, where it 
was now market leader. 

Fiat has benefited this 
year from Italian govern- 
ment incentives for new car 


buyers. In the first nine 
months. Fiat car sales in 
Italy rose by 42 per cent. 
Overall, car sales rose 17 per 
cent in that period. 

Third-quarter consolidated 
sales rose 21 per cent to 
L20,9G2bn and by 14 per cent 
to L65,850bn in the first nine 
months. 

Trading profits increased 
sharply from L184bn to 
L860bn in the latest quarter 
while rising by 55 per cent to 
L2.644bn at nine months. 

New Holland sales rose 23 


per cent In the first nine 
months while its trading 
profits increased by 66 per 
cent to L984bn. 

The lveco industrial 
vehicles subsidiary also 
showed a 15 per cent 
increase in trading profits to 
L264bn at nine months, 
on a 3 per cent rise in 
sales. 

Iveco had an encouraging 
third quarter, with trading 
profits of L130bn compared 
with losses of Ll9bn in the 
same period last year. 


‘Best car’ makes its marque 

John Griffiths takes a look at the options facing Rolls-Royce 


T he declared entry yes- 
terday by Volkswa- 
gen. Europe's biggest 
carmaker, as a candidate to 
purchase Rolls-Royce Motor 
'Cars ~eomes as a welcome 
move to Vickers, the UKlux- 
ury carmaker’s parent 
With the venerable com- 
pany having already been 
formally on sale for- several 
weeks, and BMW so far the 
only confirmed potential bid- 
der. Vickers has been having 
difficulty drumming up the 
aura of excitement about the 
sale it badly needs to maxim- 
ise the car company’s value 
to shareholders. 

Sir Colin Chandler, the 
chairman of Vickers, hopes 
the sale of the 93-year-old 
company will realise funds 
estimated by analysts at 
£400m-£500nL 

But why should companies 
like BMW and VW, with 
high perceived product sta- 
tus of their own, wish to buy 
a carmaker with a produc- 
tion which even at its peak 
has barely exceeded 3,000 
cars a year and, because of 
the high price and “fat cat" 
image of its products, almost 
invariably sees its output 
and profits slump at the first 
hint of a recession? 

There appear to be two 
answers in the case of 
Rolls-Royce, maker also of 
the more sporting Bentley. 

The first is the undoubted 
prestige value of the brand. 
The cars which roll out of 
the Crewe headquarters, cur- 
rently the subject of a £200m 
investment programme, may 
no longer be technologically 
the “best” car in the world, 
as the old Rolls-Royce slogan 
went, but they do have a 
cachet in markets around 
the world. 

Carmakers are prep ar ed to 
pay a premium for a prestige 
brand, as has already been 
demonstrated by Ford, in Its 
willingness to pay £L6bn for 
Jaguar. 

At the time, the venture 
was perceived as a big risk - 
Jaguar's production facilities 
were a shambles, quality 
poor and the entire enter- 
prise needed substantial 
additional investment - yet 
the gamble paid off and Ford 


RESULTS 



Spirit and polish: Steve Mowbray shines the Spirit of 
Ecstasy emblem on a Stiver Spur n in a Mayfair showroom 


is now basking in the “halo" 
effect of owning the Coven- 
try-based carmaker. 

In just the same way as 
Rolls-Royce has been some- 
thing of a flagship company 
for Vickers, so too could it 
be for either of the German 
companies now seeking it 

But there is another, more 
practical, attraction to 
Rolls-Royce which did not 
exist until the latest round 
of new Investment which 
has transformed the produc- 
tion facilities of Crewe, as 
well as bringing into being 
the BMW-powered models. 

The reorganisation of the 
factory has resulted in. the 
availability of far more 
capacity than, under Vick- 
ers' ownership, the company 

is ever likely to use. 

Analysts believe that, by 
double-shifting, it would be 
possible to build 8,000 luxury 
cars a year especially if 
another model range such as 
more overtly sporting 
“baby" Bentleys - with 


prices pitched in the mid- 
range between the cheapest 
Rolls-Royce models and the 
top of the less exalted 
luxury market - were to be 
built. 

Such a scale of production, 
coupled with the economies 
achievable by a larger manu- 
facturer could give the 
Crewe company a depth of 
viability previously unat- 
tainable. 

VW's announcement is 
likely to ease at least some 
of the concern understood to 
be causing discontent among 
Vickers' institutional share- 
holders. This arises from 
BMW’s intervention last 
week in the hostile takeover 
approach for Vickers by 
Mayflower Corporation, the 
ambitious UK group intent 
on becoming a global force 
in the automotive engineer- 
ing sector. 

The discontent is based on 
the perception that BMW 
has depressed Vickers’ value 
to its shareholders. It did 


this by declaring that a suc- 
cessful bid by Mayflower for 
Vickers would have led to 
BMW terminating its tech- 
. nology agreement with 
~,RpUs-Royde Motor Cars, part 
if which 1 is to supply the 
•engines and transmissions 
for a new range of Rolls- 
Royces and Bentleys to be 
-launched next year. 

The threat was enough to 
make Mayflower withdraw 
hurriedly from a possible 
bid, not because of its poten- 
tially adverse effect on 
Rolls-Royce but because of 
the risk of damage to May- 
flower’s relations with BMW, 
which - through its UK sub- 
sidiary Rover Group - is one 
of Mayflower’s largest cus- 
tomers. 

Clearly, BMW has consid- 
erable leverage over May- 
flower. John Simpson, the 
UK group's chief executive, 
and his colleagues - having 
abandoned their takeover 
plan - were reassured by 
BMW that the relationship 
was undamaged. 

However, there has been 
concern that the veto BMW 
effectively- demonstrated 
over the Mayflower bid 
could also serve to discour- 
age interest in Rolls-Royce. 

Informal assurances have 
been given by Vickers that 
the technology agreement 
between. Rolls-Royce and 
BMW provides for an orderly 
engineering adaptation for 
the new cars, should BMW 
itself not be successful in 
securing ownership of 
Rolls-Royce and, decide that 
it does not wish to continue 
the technology agreement 
with another owner. 

However, given the degree 
of hostility displayed by 
BMW towards the Mayflower 
approach. Insiders close to 
several institutions suggest 
there are worries about just 
how complex and lengthy, in 
practical, terms, such a tran- 
sition- might eventually 
prove,. 

Also because of the close 
relationship BMW already 

has with Rolls-Royce, other 
car companies might have a 
reduced incentive to make 
their own bids and thus 
lower the purchase price. 


Dialog 
shares dip 
on debut 

ByAncfrew 

EdgecWte-Johnson 

Dialog began its stock 
market life yesterday with 
Its shares. 5 per cent below 
the price at which Maid's 
stock traded before its sus- 
pension last month. 

The online information 
group was formed by Maid’s 
highly-leveraged £2 60m 
acquisition of Knight-Bidder 
Information, its larger US 
rivaL 

Analysts had expected the 
shares to rise to between 
220p and 250p, but they 
closed at 203%p - llKp W 1 

below Maid’s last trading 
price and. 16’Ap below the 
level of its £119.9m share 
placing. 

Dan Wagner, chairman, 
said the fall reflected both 
the recent upsets in the Lon- 
don and New York stock 
markets and investors’ dis- 
appointment with the pric- 
ing of its S180m (£107m) 
debt issue. 

Dialog will pay interest at 
a rate of 11 per cent on the 
debt Mr Wagner said “we 
were pricing the debt as the 
markets took a horrible 
tumble, and that cost us an 
extra 1 per cent Had the — 

markets not taken a 10 per “ 

cent downward turn a cou- 
ple of weeks ago, the shares 
probably would have risen." 

Analysts said other fac- 
tors had depressed the share 
price. Keith Woolcock, of 
Merrill Lynch, pointed to 
Maid's warning about third- 
quarter profits, which 
accompanied the acquisition 
announcement and said one 
or two large shareholders 
had sold stock soon after the 
shares relisted. 

Maid will officially adopt 
the Dialog name on Monday. 
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Yamaichi denies financial difficulties 


By Betfian Hutton En Tokyo 

Yamaichi Securities, Japan's 
fourth -largest broker, yesterday 
took the unusual step of denying: 
publicly it was in difficul- 

ties as its shares dropped to an 
all-time low. 

Growing expectations of the need 
for a bail-out at the broker also 
pushed shares in related 
companies down as much as 21 per 
cent 

Yamaichi shares slipped briefly 
below the crucial YlOO mark to Y96 


before dosing at exactly YlOO. 
down 18.7 per cent 

After the market closed. Stan- 
dard ft Poor’s, the rating agency, 
downgraded YamaichTs debt rating 
to BBB- with a negative outlook, 
citing the broker’s "inability to 
counteract unfavourable, market 
conditions". 

Japan’s finance ministry said 
recent falls in Yamaichi’s share 
price wore based on market 
rumours. Tt was not worried that 
Yamaichi’s capital safety • ratio 
would fan below 120 per cent a 


development which prompted the 
bankruptcy of Sanyo Securities 
almos t two weeks ago. 

Yamaichi said its capital-to-risk 
ratio was 248 per cent at the end of 
September. 

However, Yamaichi’s position is 
weak enough to prompt specula- 
tion that a rescue bid will be 
mounted before it deteriorates fur- 
ther. Attention is focused cm the 
Fuyo group of companies as the 
likely rescuers. 

Yamaichi is closely associated 
with several companies in the 


group. Fuji Bank, a core member of 
the Fuyo group, is the largest 

shareholder in Yamaichi with 3.6 
per cent, and Yasuda Life, an 
unlisted mutual insurance com- 
pany, owns 2.5 per cent of Yam- 
aichi. 

Yasuda Trust and Banking and 
Yasuda Fire and Marine Insurance, 
also Fuyo group members, were 
bcdh among the 20 heaviest lasers 
on the Tokyo Stock Exchange yes- 
terday. 

Fuji Bank is the obvious candi- 
date to absorb Yamaichi, with sup- 


port from other Fuyo group mem- 
hex's. 

Yamaichi was once the largest 
stockbroker in Japan, but went 
bankrupt in 1965 and was restruc- 
tured. It has recently suffered from 
declining brokerage commissions 
caused by the prolonged slump in 
the stock market and has been 
caught up in the scandal over pay- 
offs to corporate extortionists. 

Yamaichi posted an interim pre- 
tax deficit of YSLTbn (SZltn), the 
only one of the big four brokers to 
make a loss. 



Fujifilm 
up 9% at 
halfway 

By MIdhfyo Nakamoto 
in Tokyo 

Fqfifilm yesterday reported 
a 9 per emit increase in prof- 
its In the first half, helped 
by the weak yen and a. firm 
increase in overseas sales 
which offset the company’s 
deteriorating position in the 
Japanese colour film mar- 
ket. 

The solid performance by 
Fujifilm will be a further 
blow to Kodak, its US rivaL 

For the first half of the 
year, Fujifilm increased 
group sales 12 per cent to 
Y673.3bn (S5-3bn) compared 
with YSOi-lbn last time, 
while pre-tax profits rose 9 
per cent from Y81.7bn to 
Y88-7bn. 

Net profits rose ll per 
cent from Y45.1bn to 
YSO^bn. 

The company expects full- 
year sales to increase from 
Yl.252bn to 71,8601m and 
net profits to climb from 
Y85.3bn to Y90bn. 

Fujifilm - which said 
export sales rose 16 per 
cent, in contrast with flat 
domestic sales - has 
increased its share of the 
colour film market over the 
past year in Kodak's all-im- 
portant US market 

Its share of the market, 
the largest in the world, 
rose from 13 per cent at the 
end of last year to as much 
as 20 per cent, To shihik o 
Ginbayashi, Industry ana- 
lyst at Morgan Stanley in 
Tokyo, said in a recent 
report 


Kodak sees need for family 


T he fixture of Eastman 
Kodak lies in the 
iianrig of mothers the 
world over. This will . not 
ccane as a surprise to anyone 
with a family. As George 
Fisher, of the US 

photographic products com- 
pany, pointed out earlier tins 
week, it is the' mothers of 
gmaii bMTHtww who generate 
many of the family snap- 
shots that keep' film sales 
growing. 

Yet this ghwp Tft fact is at 
odds with the way that Mr 
Fisher has tried to ex pend 
Kodak In recent years. The 
result: a wrenching chang e 
of course last week as one of 
the best-known US compa- 
nies sought to realign its 
ambitions with the aspira- 
tions of its most important 
group of customers. 

Since the summer, 
Kodak's film sales have 
wilted in the face of a price 
war from Fuji Film. 
Together with the 
debilitating effects of a 
higher dollar, this has 
resulted in what Jonathan 
Rosenzweig, an analyst at 
Salomon Brothers, calls a 
"double whammy" for 
Kodak: its traditional, silver 
halide business is declining 
far more rapidly than had 
been expected, while its 
newer, digital products have 
been far slower to take 
hold. 

Caught between the two, 
Kodak this week announced 
plans to lay off 10,000 work- 
ers, slash (lOQm-gl50m from 
its annual research and 
development budget and out- 
source areas of manufactur- 
ing where it was not compet- 
itive. 


Mr Fisher's rethink poses 
a question for all companies 
whose businesses could be 
threatened by the rise of 
new digital technologies: 
how far, and how fast, 
should they move in trying 
to head off a challeng e that 
could one day spell the death 
of their traditional business? 

Kodak's change of direc- 
tion amounted to a tacit 
admission it had moved too 
rapidly in some areas and 
lost sight of its core group of 
picture-taking customers in 
the process. 

Brought in to salvage a 
floundering company, Mr 
Fisher some time ago 
reversed Kodak’s attempts to 


diversify and focused the 
group nr the business of cap- 
turing and processing photo- 
graphic images 

A t the same time, he 
set tt on an ambi- 
tious course of 
Investing in new digital 
products - a preparation for 
the day when photographic 
images will be caught on sili- 
con chips rather than the sil- 
ver halide film on which 
George Eastman’s business 
empire was founded. 

This has proved an expen- 
sive diversion. Kodak this 
week put expected losses 
from digital technologies 
this year at 2400m. About 40 


per cent of that represents 
investment spending, accord- 
ing to Kodak: the rest results 
from the slow take-up of 
products such as digital cam- 
eras and scanners. 

This has led to a strategic 
ret hink . Busy mothers do 
not want to wrestle with 
their PCs or wait seven min- 
utes for each of their pic- 
tures to be churned out by a 
computer printer at home, 
according to Mr Fisher. 

The true "Kodak 
moment", he suggested, 
comes at the point when a 
customer tears open the 
envelope that contains their 
prints. Supporting this expe- 
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values 


focus of Kodak's investment 
in digital technology from 
now on. 

As a result the company 
said it would concentrate its 
development spending on 
what it called "digitalisation 
and network services" - 
converting images which 
have been c ap tu r ed on tradi- 
tional film into rfiprital gjg. 

nafa that w»n then be trans- 
mitted and manipulated in 
ways that make picture-tak- 
ing more convenient, or 
more fun. 

An example is the linking 
of the 13JJ00 "Image Magic" 
kiosks on retailers' premises, 
where customers can manip- 
ulate or enhnnrp their snap- 
shots to produce better 
prints. 

F or Kodak's digital 
cameras and scanners 
- devices which turn 
prints into computer images 
- the future looks hazy. 
These have been the most 
visible product of the digital 
revolution reaching photog- 
raphy, but too many compa- 
nies have launched their 
own devices, and most ama- 
teur photographers have 
failed to see enough benefit 
to give up their existing 
cameras. 

The betting must now be 
that Kodak will sharply cut 
bade its investment or aban- 
don this part of the market 
altogether. For unless it can 
cut its own costs and make 
the new technologies work 
more effectively. Kodak may 
find its place in the family 
photo album increasingly 
being usurped. 

Richard Waters 


Westinghouse 
renames after 
Siemens deal 


By Wiffiam Lewis in New 
York and Stefan Wagstyf 
in London 

Westinghouse Electric Is to 
be renamed CBS Corporation 
from the beginning of 
December following the com- 
pany's decision to sell its 
conventional power genera- 
tion business to Siemens for 
$l-52bn. 

Westinghouse said it 
intended to divest its 
remaining industrial busi- 
nesses - which achieved 
combined revenues of $JL4bn 
last year and include its 
nuclear power generation 
interests - by the middle of 
1998, allowing ft to become a 
media company. The cash 
deal with Siemens is expec- 
ted to close in the third 
quarter of 1998. 

Westinghouse bad previ- 
ously announced plans to 
Spin off all of its loss-making 
power businesses as one 
unit 

"With the actions and 
plans announced today, the 
CBS Corporation will be a 
pore-play media company, 
consisting of a high-growth, 
high cash flow television 
and radio group, cable net- 
works and a resurgent CBS 
Television network.” said 
Michael Jordan, chairman 
and chief executive of 
Westinghouse. 

He added: “Consolidation 
and change in the global 
power industry has created a 
strong demand for Westing- 
house’s power generation 
business. This revision to 
our plan will deliver more 
overall value to our share- 
holders and supports the 
interests of our power gener- 
ation customers by ensuring 
a stronger and more compet- 
itive supplier." 

The deal puts Siemens 
alongside GE of the US and 
ABB, the Swiss-Swedish 
group, and among the big- 
gest three equipment suppli- 
ers. Adolf Hftttl, president of 
Siemens’ power business, 
dismissed fears that the 
acquisition would lead to a 
cartel, saying the deal would 


promote competition in price 
and quality. 

The German group said it 
had also wanted to buy 
Westinghouse's nuclear busi- 
ness. However. Westing- 
house stopped the sale late 
in the negotiations, appar- 
ently because of pressure 
from the US government 
that the operations should 
not go to a foreign buyer. 

J. P. Morgan advised 
Westinghouse, while Sie- 
mens was advised by Gold- 
man Sachs. 

Westinghouse yesterday 
reported results for the third 
quarter of 1997 showing 
earnings before interest, 
taxes, depreciation and 
amortisation - or EBITDA - 
at its continuing operations 
ahead 19 per cent from a 
year ago to $2i0m. Continu- 
ing operations include the 
media businesses and cer- 
tain residual costs associated 
with the industrial busi- 
nesses. 

Westinghouse's discontin- 
ued operations, which 
include Its power systems 
and government operations 
businesses, reported a pre- 
tax loss of $254m in the thir d 
quarter of 1997, compared 
with a $lm operating profit 
in the same quarter of last 
year. 

Revenues declined 20 per 
cent, from 3824m in the third 
quarter of last year to $660m. 
These figures exclude 
Thermo King, the refriger- 
ated transport business that 
Westinghouse is selling to 
IngersoU-Rand. 

Combining continuing and 
discontinued operations, 
there was a net loss of Si 62m 
for the third quarter com- 
pared with a net loss of $28m 
a year ago. 

The combined businesses 
would employ 20.000 in con- 
ventional power generation 
- 12400 from Siemens and 
8,000 from Westinghouse. AS 
Siemens employs only 800 in 
the US. the overlap is small, 
but the group will make 
savings on North American 
overheads, product develop- 
ment and manufacturing. 
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EMU: Europe Prepares: Friday November 21. 

WiUl less than two years to go, some countries and corporations have 
prepared for convergence better than others. Find out who in our special 
survey, EMU: Europe Prepares. In the Financial Times on Friday. 
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Cathay cuts prices to 
woo back HK tourists 


By Louise Lucas in Hong Kong 


Cathay Pacific, Hong Kong’s 
de facto flag carrier airlin e, is 
offering heavily discounted 
holiday packages in an 
attempt to All its seats and the 
territory's hotel rooms - left 
empty by a combination of 
weak Aslan economies, deval- 
ued currencies and declining 
tourist interest 

Cathay Pacific's offer, which 
runs from January l to Febru- 
ary 15, has been designed in 
tandem with some of the terri- 
tory's top hotels, including the 
Mandarin Oriental and the 
Grand Hyatt, a round ticket 
for two people from London, 
for example, including three 
nights in a hotel, will cost £549 
($927). 

Philip Chen, deputy manag- 
ing director of Cathay Pacific, 
said that, if the promotion 
attracted the targeted 20,000 
visitors, it would inject more 
than HK$140m ($18.lm) Into 
Hang Kong's economy. “While 


there are significant 
short-term benefits, it is more 
important to arouse continued 
interest in Hong Kong," he 
said. 

Analysts predicted Intense 
fled discounting among air- 
lines. “It's going to spark a 
price war. Already there's 
pretty aggressive pricing out 
there and the risk is it's going 
to get worse,” said Declan 
Magee, aviation analyst at 
ABN Amro Ho are Govett in 
Hong Kong. 

The discounts are largely a 
response to the ailing tourist 

market Arrivals were down 22 
per cent year-on-year in Sep- 
tember. led by a 61 per cent 
slump in the number of Japa- 
nese visitors. 

Webster O'Brien, managing 
director (Hong Kong) for 
Northwest Airlines, said: 
"Asian tourism is definitely 
down and everyone is scram- 
bling to fill seats ... We are 
walking right into the peak 
season, and if you talk with 


hoteliers there's not much of a 


Mazda 
chief quits 
for family 
reasons 


Cathay Pacific's normal 
quoted price for a round-trip 
ticket from London is £992, 
although tickets are dis- 
counted by travel agents to 
around £500 to £800. 

Analysts said Cathay might 
still make a profit on tickets 
sold during the p romo tion, as 
the marginal cost of carrying 
another passenger was mini - 
mal 

How ever , they doubted it 
would turn around the indus- 
try's fortunes, even if the pro- 
motion did Stimulate de mand. 

Mr Magee is forecasting a 57 
per cent decline in Cathay 
Pacific profits thte year, from 
HK$3.81bn to HK$1.6bn, and 
believes 1998 will be even 
worse. "While cutting prices 
will stimulate demand, obvi- 
ously a lot of other airlines out 
there are suffering and we 
would expect them to react 
with similar strategies,” he 
said. 


By WBcMyo N ak amoto 
in Tokyo 


Volkswagen to fight BMW 
for control of Rolls-Royce 


By Graham Bowtey 
in Frankfurt 


A battle royal erupted between 
two or Germany biggest car- 
makers yesterday when Volks- 
wagen announced it would 
take on BMW for control of 
Rolls-Royce of the UK. 

VW said it was interested in 
buying Rolls-Royce, the UK 
luxury carmaker put up for 
sale by Vickers, the UK engi- 
neering group. VW’s move 
throws down the gauntlet to 
BMW, which had announced it 
wanted to buy Rolls-Royce. 

VW’s move si gnals Its Intent 
to move to the top of the car 
market, beyond Audi, its lux- 
ury vehicle division. Ferd- 
inand Pfech. VW's eccentric 
and ambitious chai rman, has 
said he wants to take on Ger- 
man rivals such as BMW and 
Daimler-Benz in luxury cars. 

“We can confirm our interest 
in principle but nothing else,” 
VW said yesterday. Daimler 
Benz said: "We have no inter- 
est in Rolls-Royce." 


The move by VW has sur- 
prised the automotive world 
after the company had denied 
it planned to acquire another 
car manufacturer. In Septem- 
ber VW announced it planned 
to raise up to DMSbn ($4.5bn) 
in equity but said it would use 
the money to expand by devel- 
oping its own models rather 
than by buying atWHw hr anH 
The increase was Indefinitely 
delayed last month after tur- 
moil in international markets 
triggered by the crisis in Asia 
caused VW shares to plunge. 

But on Thursday evening, 
VW signalled that it no longer 
ruled out an acquisition. At 
the time, it refused to say 
whether it was interested in 
Rolls-Royce, and only yester- 
day morning revealed its 
interest. BMW yesterday 
reacted to VW’s statement by 
reaffirming its interest in 
Rolls-Royce. But it refused to 
comment on whether it was 
already in talks with Vickers. 

The contest between BMW 
and VW comes days after 


Daimler-Benz was forced to 
halt delivery of its controver- 
sial A-Class car, launched as a 
direct challenge to VW’s Golf. 
Delivery was stopped to make 
design changes after the 
A-Class tipped, over In tests. 

Daimler-Benz has recently 
unveiled a luxury car, the 
Maybach, to compete in the 
Rolls-Royce class, but it has 
not received sparkling reviews. 
Daimler could not be reached 
for comment yesterday. 

Speculation mounted early 
yesterday when Handelsblott. a 
German newspaper, reported 
VW had won the contest far 
Rolls. Vickers yesterday 
angrily denied this report "We 
are several months away from 
any sort of decision," the com- 
pany said. 

Ford, the world's second big- 
gest car maker, has firmly 
denied speculation that it too, 
is interested in Rolls-Royce. 
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Henry Wallace, the Scotsman 
who became the first foreigner 
to head a Japanese carmaker, 
has resigned as president of 
Mazda. 

Mr Wallace, one of the most 
widely recognised chief execu- 
tives hi Japan, is leaving for 
family reasons and will return 
to the UK to take up a post at 
Ford. He win be succeeded by 
James MOler, also from Ford, 
who has been a vice-president 
since June. 

The sudden resignation of 
Mr Wallace, who became pres- 
ident after Ford increased Its 
stake in the co m pany to 813 
per cent last year, surprised 
the industry. 

His tenure was very short 
by Japanese standards, and 
his admission that he was 
leaving for family reasons 
came as an eye-opener to the 
Japanese corporate commu- 
nity which considers loyalty 
to the wwnpnTiy a priority for 
top managers. 

The lingering antipathy to 
the Idea of a foreign chief 
executive at a leading Japa- 
nese company was evident 
yesterday as Mr Wallace faced 
questions from journalists 
over the possibility of having 
a Japanese president at Mazda 
again and whether or not the 
decision to appoint Mr Miller 
had been discussed with the 
Japanese directors. 

In his short term, Mr Wal- 
lace helped revamp Mazda’s 
image from a struggling 
domestic also-ran to a com- 
pany with an international 
presence and outlook. His 
image appeared in many 
Mazda adverts. 

When Mr Wallace arrived, 
the company was in loss and 
its market share in Japan was 
slipping in the face of intense 
competition. This year Mazda 
expects to report its first non- 
cansoiidated operating profit 
in five yean after it reported 
Y7.11m (f57JSm) profit at the 
interim stage yesterday, com- 
pared with an operating loss 
of YI2Abn p r ev iously. 

Mr Miller, who Joined Ford 
In the US in 1973, worked far 
the company in New Zealand, 
South Africa and Europe 
before joining . 
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Europe today 


The central and western Mediterr- 
anean will be mostly dry with some 
sunshine, once any early fog has 
cleared. However, southern Italy and 
western Portugal will have some 
showers. The eastern Mediterranean 
will be more unsettled, with a 
shallow area of low pressure 
bringing some showers, although 
eastern Greece and Cyprus should 
stay fine. Central and north-west 
Europe win have scattered light 
showers but It will be dry for long 
spells. There may be overnight fog 
in some areas. Scandinavia and 
eastern Europe will be more 
changeable with some rain. 


Five-day forecast 

An anticyclone currently centred 
near western Russia wiH become 
much more dominant as it intensifies 
and forms a ridge towards 
Scarxflnavia. This will allow colder 
air to spread westwards across 

central and eastern Europe by 
Tuesday. Western Europe win be 
mild for the time befog, with Atlantic 
fronts bringing rain. 

TODAY'S TEMPERATURES 
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THE LEX COLUMN 


Tokyo torture 


Another insipid government 
stimulus package, another dire day 
for Japanese shares. Can anything 
be done to arrest the current' mal- 
aise? Hie scale of Japan’s problem 
makes it difficult to be optimistic. 
Structural difficulties such as a 
rigid prop&fy market, a damaged 
banking sector and ovenegulatfon 
continue to hamper growth. But 
this year there have been farther 
factors: the self-inflicted wound of 
| April tax increases and the fall-out 
from the Aslan currency crisis. 

The upshot has been a collapse in 
confidence, exemplified by the 
| steady decline in equities. Busi- 
nesses wffl not invest, consumers 
wiH not spend and investors take 
their money offshore. One way of 
stimulating the economy would be 
to allow further yen weakness, 
although the US will want to Unfit 
this. Another Is fiscal stimulus. But 
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i Gold price 


And the auction houses are report- 
ing mixed demand in oUl *' 

Sm, such as jewellery, furniture 
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That should provide a fair degree 
of insulation from events in finan- 
cial markets. The correlation 
between art and stock markets te 
tenuous in any case. The 1987 crash 
followed by the art markets 

Iwo best years. Windfall gains from 
the world provide a boast 

at the margin. But much Of the 
wealth that goes into art comes 
hom other, often older, sources. If 
weaker stock markets discourage 
speculative buying, that should 
prove a boon In the tong run, not a 
problem. 


reaching the same co nc lus i on that 
gold is a pretty useless i nvestm ent 
Indeed, Union of Switzerland 
calculates that Hw top 12 gold bold- 


Minixnum wage 

Given that Britain’s Labour gov- 
ernment is impaling the country on 


this raises a host of problems: the c alculates that the top 12 gold nom- emmeui “ the imDortant 

government and Ministry of ere lose $l5bn a year In interest by a m inim um ge. While 

Finance me egeinet it. while the hoarding the yellow motel. With potat m to toit t he_ WM e 

public are hostile to building yet central banks owning 35,000 tonnes Peter spem 


more unnecessary bridges. Tax cuts 
are likely to achieve little - given 
the despondency, they are more 
likely to be used to boost savings 
than rekindle the nation’s spirits. 

But the government can do two 
things. First, it must not only 
acknowledge that the econo m y has 
stalled but also prepare the popula- 
tion for tough times ahead. That 
would command more respect than 
feeble fiscal palliatives. Second, it 
can use the current climate to 
advance the case for the -radical 


- equivalent to 10 years global 
riftmnrwf - it is easy to see why 
bears are having a field day. 

Nobody, of course, expects all this 
gold to flood t)w market in one go. 
jnttee d, looking on the bright side, a 
few hundred Frowns a year is proba- 
bly needed to balance supply and 

rigrrmruf as thing s s tand. - MOTOflVeT, 

if prices fan further, demand for 
jewellery wffl pick up, gold mines 
will rfftsa marginal shafts and few 
new mines will be sunk - making 
even more space for central bank 


restructuring the «*ymnmy needs if sales. Gold may not have reached 


it Is to return to health. 


rock bottom but there cannot be far 
to go. 


Gold 


Anybody treating gold as an 
Investment over the past decade 
has had a rough time: The price, 
which yesterday dipped -below $300 
an ounce, is almost back to the 
nadir seen in 1985. Fortunately, in 
the west at least most private 
investors tong ago concluded there 
was little point owning an asset 
that paid no dividend and whose 
prospects of capital growth were 
i dubious. There is. of course, the 
pleasure of retrieving an ingut from 
the safe and feeling its weight But 
that pales a gaiwat looking at a Pic- 
asso - so investors who are happy 
to do without dividends are proba- 
bly better off with art (see below). 

The worries p ummellin g . gold 
stem from the fact tha t central 
hanks — first the Dutch, then the 
Australians and the Swiss - are 


Art 

Connoisseurs can relax. Stock 
market turbulence does not seem to 
have spilled over into the rarefied 
world of art The Game collection of 
painting* and sculptures auctioned 
in New York this week raised a 
thumping $2Q$n, well above Chris- 
tie’s flSQm eatimatn- Worldwide art 
auction sales should comfortably 
top $lbn this season according to 
Art Sales index - the highest ever 
apart from the exceptionally frothy 
years of 1988 to 1990. 

The market also shows little signs 
of overheating. While top works 
such as the flaw! Picassos are fetch- 
ing record sums, average sate prices 
remain well below the levels of the 
late 1980s. An Impressionist auction 
also conducted by Christie's this 
week, sold only 80 per cent of the 


<ng exemptions might seem 
designed to achieve that, an elabo- 
rate system could tie employers in . 
red tape. Moreover, the minister 
without portfolio Is barking up the 
wrong tree because the government 
will want -a workable system. It 
would be much better If he put his 
energy Into ensuring that the mini- 
mum wage is set as tow as possible. 

Take the idea of regional varia- 
tions, for example. Average pay and 
living costs do indeed vary across 
the country- But the benefits sys- 
tem already provides a safety net 
taking the local housing market 
into account The floor put under 
wages should be set so as not to 
damage employment prospects in 
poorer areas, rather than taking 
into account what happens in a rich 
region like London. 

Nor should there be different min- 
ima for industries that pay workers 
partly in kind - accommodation in 
the hotel sector, for instance. 
Employers can adjust for this by 
charging, giving the minimi™ wage 
with one hand and taking some of it 
away with the other. There is a 
better case for exempting undo' 21- 
year-olds, who tend to be paid sig- 
nificantly less than older adults. 
The full minimum wage could give 
them a big pay rise - ri s king job 
losses and inflationary pressures on j 
wage differentials. But, for the j 
economy as a whole, the priority | 
should be to set the minimum low 
enough to keep as many companies 
as possible dear of the net 
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Generation games 

Winter sports? Maybe Arctic warfare 
would be a better phrase for this latest, 
skirmish between the age-groups. * 



The £13,000 meal 

1 Silvano Giraldin, with 26 years 
experience at Le Gavroche, Mayfair, 
had never experienced a bill like it. ' 



A head for heights 

‘Jump into thin air 25ft up, and, 
. believe me, you’ll grasp at 
anything that comes your way. ‘ 
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On the 
art of 
writing 
wrongs 

Does it matter that we are 
all taken in by literary 
hoaxes? Yes, says 
Christian Tyler, food for 
the mind should have 
accurate labels 


W hen Marco 
Polo re- 
turned from 
the court 
of Kubiai 
Khan in the 13th century, he 
brought with him fabulous 
details of Invention and art- 
istry that became the corner- 
stone of modern perceptions 
of life in old China. He 
described the Great Khan's 
palace as “covered with gold 
and silver and decorated 
with pictures of dragons and 
birds and horsemen and var- 
ious breeds of beasts and 
scenes of battle". 

“And I assure you." Polo 
said, “that whenever the 
Great Khan hears tell of a 
particularly fine tree, he has 
it pulled up roots and all and 
with a quantity of earth, and 
transported to this mound 
by elephants." 

A couple of years ago, 
Frances Wood, a British 
scholar, wrote a slim volume 
arguing that the great Vene- 
tian was as much a story* 
teller as a traveller, that his 
romantic descriptions were a 
literary Action, and that if 
you wanted to know about 
life In the Yuan Dynasty, 
Marco Polo wasn't necessar- 
ily a reliable witness. And 
so, history had to be remade. 

The distant past has 
received a helping hand 
from another British 
scholar. David Scl bourne, 
who published his transla- 
tion of the journal of Jacob, 
a Jewish merchant from 
Ancona In Italy who had vis- 
ited southern China four 
years before Marco Polo 
arrived - if he ever did - at 
the court of Kublal Khan. 

Jacob's journal, City of 
Light, was published In 
Britain at the end of October 
with all the flourish due to a 
historical scoop. But US 
readers will have to wait. 
China experts across the 
Atlantic smelt a rat and the 
American arm of the pub- 
lishing house, tittle. Brown, 
has postponed its edition 
“Indefinitely". 

Selbcurne says he was 
furious, but he cannot have 
been surprised by the incre- 
dulity on both sides of the 
water that has greeted his 
revelation. Apparently no 
one has been allowed to 
Inspect the manuscript, nor 
even a facsimile. According 
to Selbourae. its unnamed 
owner, a nonJawish neigh- 
bour of hls in tlrblno, is 
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afraid of challenges to the 
manuscript's provenance. 

Philippa Harrison, chief 
executive of Little. Brown in 
the UK. said she was “100 
per cent certain" Jacob's 
Journal la genuine. “It's 
inconceivable that he made 
it up,” she added. Some aca- 
demics agreed with her, she 
continued, but they were 
“afraid to say so". 

Marco Polo's nemesis. 
Frances Wood, head of the 
Chinese section of the Brit- 
ish Library, thinks Jacob's 
journal is a clever Invention 
- not only because of vari- 
ous anachronisms identified 
by her and other reviewers, 
but because of its tone and 
content, “it's not really 
about China." she said. 
“It's a work of political 
philosophy.” 

She observed that Jacob's 
journal puts back mom* of 


the ingredients missing from 
Marco Polo's travelogue - he 
railed to mention paper, 
printing, tea houses and foot 
binding, and somehow 
missed the Great Wall of 
China altogether. Jacob, like 
Marco Polo, makes no refer- 
ence to chopsticks. Wood 

finri« thu interesting. 

If City of Light is a hoax, it 
is a most elaborate one. But 
is “hoax" the right word? 

History abounds with 
artistic deceptions. They 
range from harmless literary 
conventions and conceits, 
such as the nomde phone, to 
jokes p e rpetrat e d on readers 
or publishers. There are 
copies of works made far the 
perpetrator's pleasure, and 
rank forgeries made tor 
profit. One of the greatest lit- 
erary hoaxes was concocted 
250 years ago: the Gaelic 
“Ossian" poems were hailed 


all aw Europe as the work 
of a Scottish Hamer - until 
that Homer turned out to be 
an Inverness gentleman-poet 
called James Macphersan. 

But the of the late 

20th century is particularly 
amenable to such pranks. 
Political ideas are packaged 
by spin doctors; photographs 
ere stage-managed for 
greater “authenticity*’; paint- 
ings gain and lose their attri- 
butions overnight 

And nobody feels able to 
sell a book without a mar- 
keting ploy. Controversy 
oantes celebrity, and celeb- 
rity means big money. In a 
world where luxury hand- 
bags and even aircraft parts 
are pirated, it Is little won- 
dor that weeds should end 
up in a parallel universe. 

There was a time when 
novelists entered disclaimers 
(“any resemblance to any 
person living or dead is 
purely coincidental") before 
plundering their own or 
their friends' lives. Today, 
they feel obliged to claim, 

rather ♦Viti iHfilwha, fimreal 

underpinnings for their fic- 
tion. Pub&hers want hard 
fact So they get Kathryn 
Harrison's The Kiss, not as 
fiction, but as a documen- 
tary account of her incestu- 
ous affair with her father. 

And the means of autho- 


rial dilution are to hand. 
Personal computers have put 
the libraries of the world at 
the writer’s disposal. The 
Internet Is a free-for-all in 
words and Ideas. Who knows 
any longer who the author 
is? 

Add to this morass of 
orphaned material the intel- 
lectual fashion called “post- 
modernism" and anything 
can happen. In the case of 
the Yasusada poems, a daz- 
zling display of postmodern 
authorial confusion, it did. 

Araki Yasusada was pres- 
ented to the world as a hum- 
ble Japanese postman who 
survived the Hiroshima 
bomb and died of cancer In 
1972. Hls poems surfaced 
only recently, in an English 
translation by one Tosa 
Motddyu. sided by two Jap- 
anese collaborators. 

B ut Yasusada's opus 
would never have 
seen the light of 
day without Kent 
Johnson, a professor at 
Highland Co mmuni ty Col- 
lege in Freeport, Illinois. 
Armed with e-mail and a 
welter of critical references, 
Johnson has rampaged 
through the specialised 
world of poetiy magazines. 

Yasusada's midwife is an 
engaging fellow, happy to 
oblige anyone who will dis- 
seminate the "Hiroshima" 
poems. When asked to sup- 
ply scone Japanese originals, 
however, Johnson calmly 
explained that there were 
none. Yasusada, he said, was 
a fictional character. And 
Motofciyu? He died suddenly 
thin summer. But In any 
case, “Motoklyu” was the 
nom de plum* of a person 
whose identity he had sworn 
not to reveal And the co- 
translators? Fictional Why 
all the mystery? “That was 


the wish of the person 
known as Motokiyu,” John- 
son replied. 

How should we Judge such 
flights of fancy? Peter 
Forbes, editor of Poetry 
Review in London, who 
highlighted the Yasusada 
hoax in a recent issue 
devoted to such deceptions, 
rather approves of them. 
“Hoaxes are valuable 
because they let us ask our- 
selves why we attach such 
authority to some works 
when the basis is so flimsy,” 
he said. "On every level, the 
world is slipperier than it 
used to be." 

Jon Sllidn, founder and 
editor of Stand magazine in 
England, claims to be the 
first to print the Yasusada 
poems, and is proud of it 
“We liked them, qua poems. 
You can’t just say they are 
hoaxes, so I don't like them'. 
I would agree that If Kent 
Johnson has deceived us we 
have the right to complain, 
but not to chuck the work 
away." 

But Sllkln suspects be was 
singled out as a sympathetic 
publisher because he lives 
with a Japanese woman. 

Poets adopt alien identities 
for fear of rejection, says 
Alan Ross, editor of the Lon- 
don Magazine. Or they are 
trying to escape the assump- 
tion that when they write 
about sex it is a report from 
their own bedroom. It was 
this kind of shyness which 
prompted Neil Astley, editor 
of Bloodaxa Books, to submit 
some of hls own poems to 
his deputy editor under the 
name of "Rebecca Hayes”. 

Or writers may want to 
expose what they see as crit- 
ical apathy. The novelist 
Doris Lessing, in a 
double-edged experiment, 
submi t t ed a book under the 
pseudonym Jane Somers. 
She the doubtful satis- 
faction of seeing many pub- 
lishers reject it 

The quest for authorial 
distance can have odd 
results. Paul Theroux, who 
made hls name as an acerbic 
travel writs*. Invented a per- 
sona called “Paul Theroux" 
who described supping with 
the real Queen of England 
and entertaining a real but 
fictionally drunken Anthony 
Burgess. IB that art artifice, 
or just arrogance? 

Some literary deceptions 
have a more political motive 
- to discredit postmoder- 
nism. far instance. The best 


recent example was Alan 
Sokal’s essay In scientific 
gibberish, "Transgressing the 
Boundaries: Toward a Trans- 
formative Hermeneutics of 
Quantum Gravity ", which 
the editors of Social Text 
joyfully accepted despite the 
clues he planted in it Sokol 
a physicist with Jean Brio- 
mont his Belgian co-author, 
last month followed up with 
a book, Impostures Intelleo 
tuelles, attacking the philo- 
sophical flite of post second 
world war France. 

“Em Malley" set out to 
revolutionise Australian 
poetry. His modernist spoof, 
The Darkening Ecliptic, was 
composed by two disaffected 
intellectuals working in a 
wartime think-tank. It did 
rather better than its 
authors, James McAuley and 
Harold Stewart, Intended. 
The poems still appear in the 
best anthologies, eclipsing 
their authors’ real careers. 

Political correctness, the 
mutant offspring of cultural 
decadence, has opened other 
avenues. The teenage Rahfla 
Khan described immigrant 
life in London in a book of 
short stories for Virago. It 
was pulped when Miss Khan 
was exposed as the Rev Toby 
Forward, an Anglican vicar 
in Sussex. In Australia (the 
omphalos of hoaxdom), 
Helen Demidenko wrote a 
prize- winning novel based on 
her Ukrainian family's Holo- 
caust experiences; she 
turned out to be Helen Dar- 


ville from a very English 
family. The Aboriginal nov- 
elist Wanda Koolmatrie was 
a literary mask for Leon Car- 
man, of Sydney. 

Leave aside hoaxes perpe- 
trated for money; for the 
questions they raise are sim- 
ple: whether it is the Hitler 
Diaries or the affair of the 
Kennedy notes “discovered- 
in the office of New York 
lawyer Lawrence Cusack by 
his son Lex which appeared 
to confirm presidential liai- 
sons with The Mob and Mar- 
ilyn. Monroe. The notes were 
sold to Investors for over 
96m and woe shown to Sey- 
mour Hersh while he was 
preparing The Dark Side of 
Camelot (another Little. 
Brown production, published 
this week). They are now 
discredited, and the law has 
moved in. 

Does literary deception 
matter? Yes, it does. As 
Frances Wood said: “At least 
with Marco Polo you can 
poke at It and find out. The 
truth can be got at." Yes it 
does, agreed Ian Jack, editor 
of Granta. “It matters 
because you have been mis- 
led. Something has been 
damaged. You fad cheated.” 

Blake Morrison, who is 
about to have a collection of 
stories called Too True pub- 
lished by Granta Books, 
added: “I think there is a 
contract of trust between 
writer and reader. If you 
muck about, it can be exas- 
perating for the reader, who 
wants to say: ’Come on, did 
it happen, or didn't it? 1 ” 

T he point at which 
artistic embellish- 
ment interferes 
with truth is hard 
to define. But when the 
reader suspects he has. bean 
gulled In one instance, he 
will look pretty askance at 
everything else. Every unde- 
clared deceit loosens, in 
some way, our grip an real- 
ity. That Is why, ultimately, 
we believe that behind the 
body of work we call “Shake- 
speare" there stands a wan 
allied William. 

Food manufacturers can 
bring to market what they 
choose, so long os they label 
it properly. Literature Is food 
for the brain. Writers, there- 
fore, should be five to con- 
coct what they wish, and 
readers free to consume it - 
provided only that some- 
where on the label in print 
however small they are told 
what it is they are eating. 
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Joe Rogaly 

An honest bribe 

' Corruption is going to the dogs. 
We no longer have a decent 
system of influence-peddling . ' 
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Mussel-bound 

'/ do not usually put life at risk 
for the sake of motorway food - 
but I am a pushover for mussels . ' 
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Minding Your Own Business 

Striking a chord with 
trend- setting tipplers 

A Kopier-Bar in Berlin wants to become a franchisor. Andrew Eames reports 


E ver since the days 
portrayed in Cab- 
aret. the Berlin 
bar scene has 
been notable for 
its originality. Among 
today’s trend-setters are the 
ambiguously named Deti- 
ctons Doughnuts Research 
(DDR), and the Brokers Bier 
Bflrse, where prices fluctuate 
depending on demand. 

Such establishments are 
fashion followers. But one of 
the more enduring of the 
new additions is likely to be 
Rolf Ruff's Kopler-Bar, 
which opened in the city's 
trendy Kreuzberg area 10 
months ago. 

Given that it is more in 
the music than in the drink- 
ing business. Ruffs place is 
surprisingly silent. Most of 
his clients spend less time 
sipping cocktails at the bar 
and more doing their own 
personal mixes out the back. 

The Kopier-Bar’s back 
rooms are stacked with some 
of the most sophisticated 
digital equipment money can 
buy, and it is this, more than 
the aperitifs, that attracts 
the customers. On offer is a 
while-you-drink duplicating 
and transfer service: bring in 
your own selection of favour- 
ite tracks, in whatever for- 
mat and you can take them 
away on a CD, with the 
option of your own design of 
colour-printed cover. 

Although Ruff has been in 
tbe duplication business for 
a while, this is a unique idea 
for a bar, and it’s rare that 
such a service is offered 
from a street-front location 
to the general public, not 
least because of the law. 

His competitors may be 
basement computer buffs 


and bootleggers, but Ruff’s 
copying operation is above 
board, and he has engaged 
the best copyright lawyer in 
the country to ensure it 
remains so. In order to keep 
the legalities watertight, cus- 
tomers must do their compi- 
lations in person and sign a 
paper to the effect that the 
recording is for their own 
use. 

They need three minutes' 
tuition. “For every CD that 
goes out we pay DM1.50 to 
Gema [the German perform- 
ing rights society]," says 
Ruff, “even if it's musicians 
making copies of their own 
performance or someone 
copying a taped letter to his 
mum.” 

Ruff may be a newcomer 
to bar-keeping, but this 43- 
yearold. originally from tbe 
Black Forest region, is well 
known locally. For 15 years 
he was proprietor of a hi-fi 
shop. Soundman, right next 
door, but a slow decline 
eventually forced him to sen 
the business earlier this year 
for DM600,000 (£206.000). 

Soundman already had a 
substantial duplication busi- 
ness, but there was little 
overlap between Germany's 
shop-opening times and the 
hours kept by musicians. 
Bar opening hours are more 
appropriate, and the back- 
room equipment is in use 
even after midnight 

Ruff is on course to turn 
over between DM500,000 and 
DM750,000 in his first year. 
Set-up costs have been mini- 
mal - the equipment came 
from Soundman, the bar is 
rented, and he and his wife 
did much of the decorating 
themselves - so gross profits 
are running at 57 per cent 


Hie bulk of the business - 
around DM1,000 a day - is in 
customers’ own compilation 
albums, priced at DM35 
each. Tbe blank CDs cost a 
mere DM6. Ruff defends this 
profit level by saying that if 
he priced himself too 
cheaply, he would make 
powerful enemies in the 
music business. 

A few of the Rapier-Bar’s 
customers come from far 
afield, book into a local hotel 
und spend all day at the 
machines. Copying by mail 

If you can 
be successful 
in Ulan 
Bator, then 
you can be 
so anywhere 
in the 
world 

could open the way to poten- 
tial commercial exploitation, 
although Ruff has permitted 
it in exceptional circum- 
stances. “An elderly lady 
called me from New York. 
She used to be a singer, and 
wanted to put her recordings 
on to CD. I told her to put 
t h e m in the mail, with some 
form of ID.” he says. 

He wants to turn his size 
to his advantage. He has the 
equipment to make small- 
quantity specialist record- 
ings in numbers that would 
not interest a big name, and 
he is in discussions with 
local orchestras so that a 
customer might attend one 


of thou* concerts in the even- 
ing and next day buy the 
souvenir CD, recorded by 
Raff. 

Professionals use the 
premises, too. The backroom 
facilities are already well- 
used by bands for recording 
and duplicating demonstra- 
tion CDs to send to produc- 
ers. Similarly, the bar itself 
hosts m usical events where 
the performing group pays 
Ruff for tbe privilege, and in 
return gets a .25 CD record- 
ing of their performance. He 
also puts than and samples 
of their music on big inter- 
net web site. 

Other than during these 
live music occasions, the 
sale of dr inks contributes 
little to overall turnover. 
Ruff hopes to remedy that by 
moving to a larger location 
more centrally in Berlin 
which will have more 
walk-in potential, and would 
justify signing up proper bar 
staff. 

Meanwhile, the present 
location is a pilot project He 
has registered the Kopier- 
Bar name and is testing file 
market The basic idea, he 
believes, foreshadows the 
trend of music retailing. In 
future, no one will buy 
ready-made albums. He says 
they will have sampled 
tracks via the internet and 
will assemble them in spe- 
cialist shop booths. 

Not surprisingly, he wants 
to establish his concept 
quickly, and believes that 
that can best be done 
through franchises. Setting 
up a Kopier-Bar is not that 
costly - DM60,000 for the 
equipment. Ruff reckons, 
and he will provide the 
training and technical 


back-up in return for a small 
percentage. 

But it has been hard to 
convince potential co-inves- 
tors of his. foresight: the 
breweries are nervous of 
anything outside their core 
business, and the banks... 
Ruff gesticulates despair- 
ingly. Tm allergic to banks. 
I've wasted so much energy 
fi ghting - with them.” Berlin 
may have a reputation for 
originality, he says, but it’s a 
very poor .environment for 
an entrepreneur who doesn't 
“play golf with the minis- 
ters". 

Then comes a diatribe an 
the ta* authorities; they are 
haraasin ff him, he maintains, 
because his business is grow- 
ing “too fast" and because 
his wife (who provides mnch 
of the technical expertise 
and does the accounts) is of 
Turkish origin. 

So where will the next 
Kopier-Bar be? A few 
months ago, he would have 
suggested Stuttgart, but no 
longer, declares Ruff. Lon- 
don would be nice, maybe 
Dublin. He’s in talks. But 
the most likely first fran- 
chisee is in a most unlikely 
place: Mongolia, where his 
contact already has most of 
the equipment and exper- 
tise. 

And if you can have a suc- 
cessful Kopier-Bar in Gian 
Bator, then you can do it 
anywhere in the world. 

■ Kopier-Bar, Urbanstrasse 
113, 109611 Berlin : tel 30*91 

3817. 


The firm of architects which 
concerted Brody Internation- 
al's former headquarters was 
OR MS, and not ARMS, as 
stated in last week's feature. 


The Nature of Things 

With the brain 
as my compass 

Andrew Derrington wonders why 
wrong turn can so disrupt a routine jo y 

a duttered is en I St 

SST-MT.* Ttafrat soon learns to use 


L ast weekend I drove 
to Derby, about 15 
miles from where I 
live, is order to 
meet, my wife at tbe railway 
station. I got to Derby SO 

minu tes before her train. 

having allowed, plenty of 
time for rush-hour traffic 
delays. Even so. I very 
nearly Tniasari her arrival 
The problem was not the 
traffic, which hardly slowed 
me down at aQ, bat an error 
in what neuroscientists 
would call my cognitive 
map, t-ha information I use 
to find my way about 
I took a wrong Riming on 
my way into the town and 
wasted my half-hour safety 
mar gin careering through 
an endless maze of one-way 
streets. Eventually, I man- 
aged to find a passer-by 
who could direct me to the 
station. 

Research on the brain 
systems that allow us to 
work out where we are and 
how to get where we want 
to go has taken some impor- 
tant steps forward over 
recent months. 

For years tt had seemed 
that tbe rat, subject of 
countless laboratory experi- 
ments on the brain, might 
be different, from man The 
hippocampus, the brain 
structu r e which seems to be 
involved mainly in produc- 
ing the rat's cognitive map, 
appeared to be more con- 
cerned with memory of 
events In humans. 

However, a clever experi- 
ment on London taxi driv- 
ers, legendary for their com- 
prehensive cognitive map of 
London’s streets, has recon- 
ciled rat and man by show- 
ing that the human hippo- 
campus is involved in 
navigation. This reassures 
us that file detailed picture 
of hippocampal function 
that is being built up by 
testing rats and building 
robots may also be relevant 
to man. • 

Journeys can be com- 
pleted successfully without 
either cognitive maps or 
helpful passers-by. Migrat- 
ing songbirds fly fhrmsanriK 
of miles over terrain they 
have never seen, before, 
guided by the stars and the 


Pah; behave as if they use 
cognitive maps, and neu- 
rones in the hippocampus 
behave as if they encode 
parts of the map. 

John O’Keefe, of Univer- 
sity College London, was 
the first to propose that the 
hippocampus provides the 
rat with a cognitive map. 
Working in the early 1970s 
with Jonathan Dostrovsky, 
now at the University of 
Toronto, he discovered 
"place” neur ones' in the hip- 
pocampus, which appear to 
tefl the rat where it is. Each 
place neurone becomes 
active when the rat visits a 

A clever 
experiment 
on taxi 
drivers has 
reconciled rat 
an d man 

particular location, the 
“place field” of the neurone. 
The activity of 100 or so of 
the half-million neurones in 
the hippocampus can tell 
file rat where it is with a 
very high degree of preci- 
sion. 

Recent experiments show 
that place neurones pick up 
■signals from landmar ks in 
the mvironment When the 
frame of reference provided 

by distant landmarks sur- 
rounding the rat is rotated, 
the place fields rotate, 
too. 

Last year, with Neil Bur- 
gess at UCL. O’Keefe 
showed that some place 
c ells monitor the rat’s dis- 
tance from the walls of its 
box. When the walls are 
moved further apart, the 
place fields can stretch in 
the same direction, or split 
into two. one associated 
with ftarh wall. 

One of the best tests of a 
rat’s cognitive map is the 
milk maze, designed in the 
early 1980s by Richard Mor- 


visible landmar ks surround 1 
ing the pool to find its way 
to tbe platform, but if the 
hippocampus is damaged 
or Hits function is impaired 
by drugs, the rat can no lon- 
ger do the task. 

This suggests that the rat 
uses the hippocampus, with 
its inbuilt cognitive map. to 
orient itself with respect to 
the landmarks in Us envi 
ronment. 

Investigations of the 
human hippocampus have 
relied heavily on patients 
whose hippocampi have 
been affected by accidental 
damage or degenerative 
brain disease, including Alz- 
heimer’s. Unlike the rats, 
these patients tend to have 
problems that go far beyond 
difficulties in finding their 
way about; often they have 
severe difficulty remember' 
ing events and facts. 

However, last year 
Eleanor Maguire, also of 
UCL, found that the human 
hippocampus is activated 
when volunteers try to 
learn the layout of a town 
by watching a film taken by 
a camera moving through 
the streets. This year she 
showed that when London 
tain drivers talk themselves 
through an imaginary taxi 
journey, their right hippo- 
campus Is activated. 

These results suggest that 
the human hippocampus is 
involved both in for m i n g 
and in using cognitive 
maps. O’Keefe suggests that 
the wider role of the hippo- 
campus in human memory 
may have evolved with our 
ability to encode time as 
well as space. Our memory 
far events may originally 
have been a sort of scrib- 
bling pad in the margin of 
our cognitive atlas. 

My own cognitive map 
now con tains a new land- 
mark to help me find Derby 
station. It is a street 
map on the parcel shelf of 
the car. 

■ The author is professor of 
psychology at the University 
of Nottingham. 
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No. 9.533 Set by CINEPHILE 

A prize of a classic Pelikan Souverfln 800 fountain pen far tbe first 
correct solution opened and four runner-up prizes of PeBkan M200 
fountain pens. Solutions by Wednesday November 26. marked Cross- 
word 9.533 on the envelope, to tbe Financial Times, Number One 
Southwark Bridge. London SEl 9HL. Solution on Saturday November 
39. Please allow 28 days for delivery of prizes. 



WINNERS 9.52!: JBrig T JJ. CoQfns, Ashdon, Essex; Miss A. 
Contis. Brussels, Belgium; R. Eylaod. Scarborough; RJR. Macin- 
tosh, Laceby. Lincolnshire; Mrs E. Stell, Keighley, West York- 
shire. 


ACROSS 

1 Is losing nature's ways? (6) 

4 Way tbe moon is growing? 
(8) 

9 Way that’s anathema with- 
out love (6) 

10 Abuse the food - payment 
aa the way (4,4) 

12 Complete . . . the way by 
such payment (8) 

13 Way to upset the setter (6)) 

15 Still the setter is abomina- 
ble (4) 

16 Principal way to call part 
of tree (5,5) 

19 Metrical version of sea-cap- 
tain (10)) 

20 Way of those wbo stop at 
home (4) 

23 Ways made on leaving (6) 

25 Brilliant to get OD 

his way (5L3) 

27 Accused left shattered - no 
way out this way (3-2-3) 

28 Way to hold a meeting? (S) 

29 Floaters from the cast (35) 

30 Party leader nearly died in 
Israeli port (6) 


DOWN 

1 Model student in a town - 
no comment? (7) 

Solution 9,532 


2 Refreshment for dandy 
raised In a perceptive 
article (l,3A3t 

3 Class with fewer clothes? 
(6) 

5 Way beard when gone on 
bus or bike? (4) 

6 Alone like this, illuminated 
a way (8) 

7 Periods the English don't 
allow to exist? (5) 

8 Scene of scenes and cuts? 
( 7 ) 

11 Start the fight with donkey 
about - say horse about (7) 

14 Worry about bad exit in 
any case (7) 

17 A round end. otherwise it’s 
plain (9) 

18 Monsieur Walker broke top 
of leg: NB. boy’s in good 
health (4,4) 

19 Revolutionary can’t help 
being outside to stop burn- 
ing Indrie (7) 

21 Rash fellow takes articles 
in carrier (7) 

22 Ways to make doctor a 
saint (6) 

24 Way for everyone to put 
solvere up? (5) 

26 Way in motorway (4) 
Solution 9,521 



It is just as important for 
defenders to make plans fear 
their tricks as it is for 
declarer. Here. West formu- 
lated his strat^y and then 
fulfilled it with cool effi- 
ciency. 

N 

4 76 8 
? J 10 7 6 
4 A K5 
4 10 7 3 

W E 

4 K 8 4 942 

9A43 4 K 9 5 2 

4 J 10 9 6 2 463 

* 965 4J842 

S 

4 A Q J 105 

¥Q8 

♦ Q74 
4 AKQ 

North East Sooth West 
NB NB 2NT MB 

3C NB 3S MB 

4S 

North's 3C asked for a five 
card major suit However, 
with such a flat hand, a 
straightforward raise to 3NT 
would have been better, par- 
ticularly at duplicate, where 
every point is vital. West led 
J4 and South realised that 
he was in the second best 
contract Winning with dum- 
my's A4, he led 34 from 
dummy and finessed with 
Q4. West played 84 without 
blinking. Understandably, 
South crossed back to dum- 


my’s K4 and repeated the 
finesse. West won, and led a 
third diamond for East to 
ruff. Two heart tricks fol- 
lowed and the contract was 
defeated. 

West had decided that it 
would take a niff to defeat 
4S. When his partner played 
84 on the first trick, he 
resolved to play him far a 
doubletan diamond. As dum- 
my’s only entries lay in dia- 
monds, West knew that if 
South wanted to finesse 
spades twice; he would have 
to gain access via a second 
round of diamonds. This 
decided, the first round 
spade duck was mar ked. 
Tough as It may seem to 
bare K4, West knew that 
South held five spades, and 
would therefore definitely 
repeat the finesse. 

At the World Champion- 
ships in Tunisia, the French 
team added the Bermuda 
Bowl to last year’s Olym- 
piad. As many of the players 
were different from those 
who won in 1996, this is an 
even greater achievement, 
proving an enviable depth of 
talent. In the Venice Cup, 
tbe fancied British ladies 
faffed to make it to the semi- 
finals, and the American 
contingent carried off the 
honours. 

Paul Mendelson 


The new season for Britain’s 
Four Nations Chess League 
began with one of the ulti- 
mate organiser’s night- 
mares when the boards, 
sets and clocks foiled to 
arrive. 

As 100 players, collectively 
representing nearly a quar- 
ts - of a mfflirm Elo rating 
points, milled around in the 
empty haH, the arbiters at 
Telford’s conference centre 
frantically telephoned all the 
local clubs in Shropshire 
askin g for equipment. 

They responded rapidly 
and generously, so that play 
eventually got. under way 
two hours late in Division L 
while Division 2 was post- 
poned to a later date. 

Despite this mishap, the 
4NCL continues to expand 
with the active support of 
top UK playeas. Some teams 
are sponsored, others would 
welcome a backer. A new 
entrant is Simpson’s-iu- 
the Strand, representing 
the ancient Victorian home 
of chess and led by three 
IMs. 

Barbican, one of the UK’s 
strongest clubs, also 
represents the City of Lon- 
don and won its opening 
match in good style. Here a 
grandmaster and former 
British champion defeats a 
promising junior: Black 
fights wen under pressure, 


but the sting comes 
White's final move (J FI 
fcett v R Bates). 

l©lc52NEJd63d4 cxd 
Nxd4 Nt6 5 Nc3 a6 6 BgS M 
7 Qd2 e6 8 04M) Bd7 9 f4 h6 
Bh4 gS 11 fxgS Ng4 12 I 
hxg5 13 Bg3 Nce5 14 Ns 
BbO 15 Bf4 NgS 18 g3 e5 
Bc4 exf4 18 Nxf7 N4e5 
Qxd6 Bffl 20 Qd5 QfB 21 Ns 
Nxh8 22 gxf4 Qxf4+ 23 E 
(HH) 24 Rhfl Qg5 25 R? 
Resigns. If Rxf8 26 Qc 
wins. 



White mates in two moves, 
against any defence (by R 
Lincoln, The Problemist 
1995). 

The composer provides the 
cryptic clue that his problem 
settles an old chessboard 
argument 

Solution. Back Page 

Leonard Barden 
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Joe Rogaly 


B ritish corruption is 
going to the dogs. In the 
good old days, corporate 
executives contributed 
their shareholders* money to a 
political party, lit a cigar and 
waited. In due course they were 
rewarded with a knighthood or a 
seat in the House of Lords. 

If they wanted to Influence 
decisions that mattered to their 
business they took the right man 
or woman to lunch. Without say- 
I ing a word they would promise a 
I position on the corporation's 
board once their guest’s govern- 
ment job came to an end. 

This manner of trading 
I favours is camouflaged, subtle, 
delicate, nudged along and 
winked through, understood but 
never admitted, restricted to a 
small circle. Above all, we may 
pretend that it does not happen. 

That happy business is now 
ruined. The old traditions are no 


Gone are the days of ‘light a cigar and 

Modernisation has robbed us of the old traditions concerning bribery and influence-peddling 


wait’ 


longer observed. We do not have 
a 'decent system of bribery and 
influence-peddling that we can 
call our own. 

I blame modernisation, the gift 
bestowed on us by Tony Blair's 
Labour party. The prime minis-, 
ter leads an incorruptible gov- 
ernment. Peerages and knight- 
hoods are actually given away. 
Money has nothing to do with it 
Decisions are made without ref- 
erence to cash handed over. You 
can meet Mr Blair even if you do 
write a fat cheque to Labour. 

The man clearly fails to under- 
stand the meaning of precedent. 
After 1979, the Conservatives 
added a dash of US spice to the 
British brew. Give a huge sum to 
the party and you can meet the 
right people, ask for special 
treatment. 

This is the model that Bill 
Clinton and A1 Gore have 
worked so hard to perfect As 


adapted in 1960s Britain it was 
untidy, but practical. It was 
faithfully copied by the lower 
orders. Local planning officers 
could be persuaded to grant per- 
missions to build. You just had 
to know who to sweet -talk, and 
bow, and sometimes how much 
to spend. 

That kind of thing could never 
happen today. Before it won the 
May election the Labour party 
received £lm from a motor rac- 
ing entrepreneur. After taking 
office, the new government 
sought to exempt midget car 
races from a proposal to ban cig- 
arette advertising. There’s a 
funny thing. Big tobacco is a 
principal source of funds for 
these televised events. 

Do not jump to the wrong con- 
clusion. Labour's decision was in 
no way a pay-off for the minion 
Mr Blair himself said so on 
Wednesday. The money is to be 


returned, we presume with inter- 
est just as soon as the party can 
find it 

You may think tha t on the 
face of it the Labour administra- 
tion is graced with all the chas- 
tity of a pregnant virgin. This is 
unworthy. Found sklnny-dip- 
ping, with condoms ready at the 
poolside, it is plainly innocent. It 
is simply trapped between two 
systems, caught by a change in 
the tide. We need to look for- 
ward, on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, to a scheme of bribery and 
corruption fit for the 2lst cen- 
tury. That is a huge undertak- 
ing, but not beyond our powers. 

Come to thmV of it. the answer 
lies before our eyes. Privatise 
politicians’ diaries. Space in 
them should be bought and sold 
on the open market Let experi- 
enced influence-traders be 
licensed to grant access, negoti- 
ate policy changes, square legis- 


lators. Just imagine. Ministerial 
Appointments and Fixes Inc. or 
Mali, could set a scale of 
charges. A donation to the party 
of, say, £1,000 or. in the US. 
$100,000. could get you dinner in 
the presence of a carefully 
selected member of the cabinet 

Sorry. This item has already 
been thought of. you say? OK. 
How about a million for half an 
hour alone with the official of 
your choice? 

If that also sounds like re- 
inventing the wheel, consider. 
Many people might want to visit 
the same secretary of state for 
this, or minister for that. Some 
might be willing to pay more 
than a million for the chance. 
Mafl could put the access time 
out to competitive tender. He 
highest bidder would win. 

To guard against overstayers a 
meter could be installed on the 
door of the target office. The pur- 


chaser of. say, the time of the 
president of the US or the prime 
minister of the UK would be pro- 
vided with a smart card. Slot it 
in as you enter the Oval Office 
or No 10 Downing Street and 
when your 30 minutes are done a 
melodious chime will tell you it 
is the moment to depart. 

With the whole scheme thus 
properly managed, regulation 
would be possible. Mafi’s execu- 
tives could be drafted in from 
the boards of the big tobacco and 
oil companies. Perhaps a global 
media magnate, I cannot begin 
to think who, could join the 
party. We must learn from the 
prime minister's innocent brush 
with motor racing and smoking. 
We must profit from our know- 
ledge of the president’s blame- 
less contacts with the Chinese 
government 

The big lesson is. we live in a 
global market economy. Ban 


tobacco advertising at motor 
races in one country* and it will 
pop up in another. You may try 
to bar the TV signals beamed 
down from satellites but that 
would be expensive, messy, and 
unpopular. If you want to reduce 
the consumption of nicotine, it 
might be more effective to pile 
yet further taxes on cigarettes. 

Actually, that is not the lesson 
at all. The above paragraph is. 
rather, a distorted version of the 
explanation given by the British 
government for its inability to 
ban all tobacco advertising at 
once. 

The real lesson is that neither 
British nor American politicians 
can do their jobs without proper 
attention to cash flow. 

My modest proposal is to pri- 
vatise and regulate the process. 
Incidentally, when Maft is 
floated, we’ll make a fortune, 
joe. rogalu~qft.com 
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Lunch with the FT 

A portrait 
of the 
young 
man as 
artist 

Christian Schumann, a celebrity 
Manhattan artist in collar 
and tie camouflage, 
meets Michael Thompson-Noel 


W ith his neat. 

Straight- 
back hair, 
accoun- 
tant’s spec- 
tacles. collar and tie, Chris- 
tian Schumann, who is a 
27-year-old American, could 
be almost anything: CIA 
agent. Madison Avenue suit, 
the development director of 
a fundamentalist sect 
He seems to be the antith- 
esis of wildness, the epitome 
of straight He is modest and 
mild. You would find it hard 
to guess his profession. 

Christian Schumann is a 
star-rated artist. 

Last month, an American 
magazine paid him an aston- 
ishing compliment by declar- 
ing that in spite of his ten- 
der years, he “paints and 
draws with a fluency that 
was thought, until quite 
recently, to have largely 
departed the earth”. 

Two years ago. Schumann 
was the youngest artist in 
the Whitney Biennial. 
Today, he is establishing an 
international reputation. 
Collectors and museum 
people, as well as other art- 
ists. an? watching his prog- 
ress closely, while his paint- 
ings sell for $12,000 and up. 

Yet Schumann seemed 
unmoved by all the fuss 
when I met him the other 
night at the opening of his 
first solo exhibition in Lon- 
don. at the White Cube gal- 
lery in St James's - a cut- 
ting-edge occasion attended 
by hyper-happening people 
(mainly shrill, beer-swilling 
twenty somethings). 

The gallery is very small, 
and Schumann was wedged 
into a corner between two of 
his paintings. 

“Nice work,” 1 muttered, 
realising that the paintings 
were far too complex to take 
in at a glance. “And we’re 
having lunch tomorrow, 
which Tm sure will be enjoy- 
able." 

Schumann smiled politely. 
“Yes," he said softly. “Lunch 
will be nice." 

For a description or Schu- 
mann's paintings, it is easi- 
est to quote the White Cube, 
which reckons that his work 
“maps a compressed, 
impacted universe of spliced 
imagery and test. Each 
painting is composed of mul- 
tiple frames containing dis- 
figured cartoon-like crea- 
tures. sexually charged 
organic forms, verbal puns 
and doodles, all of which 
hover in a shallow plane." 

To penetrate Schumann's 
world, says the gallery, is to 
enter “a frenetically peopled 
and disjointed cosmos which 
seethes with energy”. 

US critics have called him 
“amazingly sophisticated". 


“a likable' troublemaker” 
(artistically speaking) and 
“audacious”. His work is 
said to draw on numerous 
sources, including comics, 
cartoons, science Action, 
greeting cards and children's 
books, all of them sieved 
through his own rich, media- 
infused memory bank and 
imagination. 

The following day, I picked 
Schumann up at White Cube 
and we travelled into May- 
fair. to The Square restau- 
rant in Bruton Street The 
Square is one of London’s 
classiest eateries, t h oug h its 
taste in art is catastrophic. 

I glanced at the luridly 
daubed canvasses shrieking 
from the walls. “I like almost 
all contemporary art" I told 
my guest "but this stuff is 
terrible, or could I be 
wrong?" 

"No.” replied Schumann. 
“It’s just . . . decoration.” 

“Are you hungry?" I 
asked. 

“I am. I have been saving 
myself specially." 

We ordered a lot of food, 
including beef for Schu- 
mann. 

“The beef here will be 
good.” I told him. “It’s prob- 
ably Scottish. 1 don't know if 
you heard, but a while ago 
British beef was seriously in 
the dog house.” 

“Mad cows?" he asked. 

“That’s right,” l said. 
“Mad cows everywhere. But 
the fuss has died down. So 
you are not a vegetarian?” 

“1 tried vegetarianism, but 
I lost so much weight I gave 
it up.” he said. 

The son of a naval archi- 
tect Schumann was bom in 
Rhode Island in 1970 and 
spent 10 years of his child- 
hood in Texas, mainly in 
Dallas. He studied art at the 
San Francisco Art Institute, 
and then moved to New 
York, where he now lives. 

“You don’t seem like much 
or a Texan," I said, as we . 
spooned up the truffle 
veloute starter both of us 
had chosen. 

“I’ve moved around so 
much." he replied, “that 1 
never acquired an accent. 
Anyway. 1 lived for a while 
in Boston, and the Boston 
and Texan accents cancel 
each other out But there's a 
lot of Texas in me. The Dal- 
las Cowboys. Texan food. 
That sort of thing is 
ingrained in you.” 

“When did you start draw- 
. ing? When did you start to 
become an artist?” 

“Somewhere between l*A 
and two years of age," he 
said. “I started off scribbling. 
Then it turned into drawing. 
My parents would give me 
sketch books and I would 
fill them up." 
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Christian Schumann: ‘Painting is a useless activity, but it’s no more 


“Sounds pretty compul- 
sive." 

“Art is not a compulsion,” 
said the young master qui- 
etly. “It's a habit. 1 take days 
off. you know." 

“Do you really?” I must 
have sounded surprised. 

“Sure I do," said Schu- 
mann. 

“What do you do when 
you're relaxing?” 

“What everyone else does. 
I go and buy records, or visit 
flea-markets." 

“If you started scribbling 
at l‘A to two years of age. 


X \ 

M\ 


Nice work... if you 
can get it 

when did it become apparent 
to you that you were going 
to be an artist?” 

“Hard to say." said Schu- 
mann. “but Dallas has lots of 
magnet schools, so I chose to 
go to an ait school rather 
than one that offered a more 
rigorous intellectual pro- 
gramme. 

"A magnet school?” 


“I don’t know where the 
expression comes from, but 
it means a school that allows 
you to concentrate on some- 
thing specific. Art school 
gave me the time to take 
things serenely. After 
school. I’d go home and draw 
some more.” 

Our main courses had 
arrived. I was less impressed 
by my £17.50 lobster tail 
than Schumann was by his 
beef. On the menu, “lobster 
tail” hart sounded fine, but 
what I had been given was 
such a small fragment of 
pinched flesh that 1 guessed 
I would need a bank loan if I 
ever fancied a whole one. 

“Lobster good?” asked 
Schumann, whose manners 
are impeccable. 

I said: “Its excellence is 
amazing. Do yon cook for 
yourself. Christian, or does 
somebody cook for you?" 

He ignored the second half 
of the question. “I don’t cook 
much," he said. “It’s just a 
hassle. It takes a lot of time, 
which I really don't have." 

“You work a long day?" 

“I work eight or 12 hours a 
day - 16 if there’s a deadline 

for a show or something." 

1 asked him about a paint- 
ing of his that has stirred 
particular interest in the US. 
Unlike his complicated, mul- 
ti-image cartoon paintings, 
this one. called “Ceremony", 
depicts a single brilliant 
scene: two humanoid figures 
in a landscape in which 
mainly phallic objects are 
bursting from the surface of 
an alien world. 

Only a young artist, it has 
been said, could have imag- 
ined such a scene, and only 
a born painter could have 
carried it off with such 
panache. 


saiess than a lot of other things' 

“ •Ceremony’ looks beauti- 
ful," l told Schumann. “How 
big is it? It seems very differ- 
ent from your cartoon 
work.” 

•it’s 6ft by 5ft,” be said, 
"and - yes - it's different. 
I've got different ways of 
working. You've got to vary 
things to keep your work 
interesting." 

“What are the two human - 
oids doing in ‘Ceremony’? 
What does the painting 
show?" 

For a split second, Schu- 
mann gulped in air. But be 
wasn't really irritated 

“Well, there are two fig- 
ures standing there in a sort 
of outer space environment, 
and the male figure is 
extracting a thorn from the 
foot of the female figure. 
And the barcodes” - float- 
ing squares and rectangles 
of pure colour positioned at 
top and bottom of the canvas 
- “are sort of print-outs of 
their vital signs, their heart- 
beats. pulse-rates, et- 
cetera." 

“Cool. Has someone 
bought it? How much would 
you get for a painting tike 
that?" ' 

“A collector bought it for 
$15,000," said the young art- 
ist. “If it's the person I think 
it is, he’s got several of mine 
already. That’s OK, but I'd 
like to attract people who 
haven’t got one of my 
works." 

“How much of the $15,000 
did you get?” 

“Artists [in America [ 
always get half." 

So far. the highest price 
paid for a Schumann paint- 
ing is $18,000. He says his 
prices have ticked higher at 
regular intervals. “A couple 
of law firms have paintings 


of mine, but I don’t know 
much about the other buy- 
ers. I kinda lose track." 

“How Jong do you spend 
on a painting like ’Cere- 
mony’?" 

“ ’Ceremony’ took two to 


Lvdia van dc* Man 

three weeks. I used to take 
one week for a painting, but 
I've become more picky. 
Things take longer. Perhaps 
in 10 years Til be spending 
two months on a painting." 
This was Schumann's first 


visit to London, and he was 
planning to hit most of the 
important galleries. “Yester- 
day I went to the Tate. 1 
really liked the Turners. I 
hadn't realised how bright 
his paintings arc. Shiny 
bright. And I've been to the 
Sensation exhibition at the 
Royal Academy" - contem- 
porary works, some of them 
controversial, allegedly por- 
nographic. by young British 
artists from the collection of 
Charles Saatchi. a multimil- 
lionaire who made his 
money in advertising. 

“I can't imagine you were 
disturbed by Sensation. 
though some people were." I 
said. 

"Nah. From what 1 had 
read and heard. I was expect- 
ing some cheap shocks. But 
it wasn't tacky at all. 
There's a lot of good work." 

"Is painting dead? Some 
people say it is." 

“Painting is a useless 
activity, but it's no more 
useless than a lot of 
other things. There will 
always be a significant frac- 
tion of people who think 
paintings are important, and 
a small fraction who think 
they're the only thing that 
matters." 

While waiting for the bill. 
I explained again to this 
courteous young star of the 
Manhattan art scene what I 
had told him earlier that 1 
was not a critic or a per- 
fumed arts page exotic, just 
an ordinary hack. 

He smiled. The line was 
obviously a familiar one. 

“Do you like being inter- 
viewed by non-specialists?” I 
asked- 

“Sure I do.” he said. 

“What questions do hacks 
ask most often?" 

Schumann swirled his cof- 
fee. “Well." he said happily. 
"They always ask: 'Do you 
plan your paintings?’ And 
they always ask about the 
money - how much the 
paintings sell for. I don’t 
mind. In the end. people care 
more about celebrity, money 
and gossip than they do 
about anything else." 

When the bill came. I stud- 
ied it with insufficient 
humour. Schumann looked 
worried. “You're sure your 
folks are paying for this?" he 
asked. “You're not paving it 
yourself?” 

I said: “My folks are pay- 
ing. Christian. They'll be 
pleased I've had such a nice 
time." 


HE DELIVERED A 
TR U LYMOVING 
PER FORM AM C E . 
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A profitable case of mistaken identity 


Tim Dickson considers trading places with the world's second richest man 


W hen It hap- 
pened three 
years ago It 
was amusing — 
but no more than that. 

Picture me sitting in a 
hotel restaurant in Switzer- 
land musing about this and 
that with a couple of busi- 
ness-school chums when a 
preppy-looking American 
gingerly approaches our 
table, exercise book in hand. 
“Excuse me, sir.** he ven- 
tures, “are you by any 
chance Mr Bill Gates?" 

Even if I had been quick 
enough to think of a way of 
capitalising on this case of 
mistaken identity - charge 
him a few dollar bills for a 
forged Bill, for Instance - 
the guffaws of my compan- 
ions would have quickly 
undermined the plan. 

Zt was a talking point 
for a few minutes and the 
consensus of my fellow din- 
ers was, yes indeed, we can 


see what the guy means. 

The Swiss episode was not 
the first of its kind - just 
the most memorable - and 
it has not been the last At 
some stage, a picture of the 
young Bill much used in the 
FT newspaper was not 
totally nniiice the youngish) 
Tim. Colleagues commented 
on it, occasionally joking 
that the FT could always use 
a shot of me in the unlikely 
event that the picture 
library somehow mislaid Its 
flies on the Microsoft 
founder and world’s second 
richest man. My wife was 
occasionally brought into 
the argument at dinner par- 
ties but denies the compari- 
son, loyally saying I’m bet- 
ter looking than BilL 

1 have in my more private 
moments wondered whether 
the Bill /Tim thing could be 
turned to my advantage. 
Aren't there doubles who do 
this sort of thing profession- 


ally - at conferences, on 
stage, even in films - mak- 
ing a full-time career of it or 
at least earning extra money 
on the side. OK, Td have to 
do the accent and the man- 
nerisms and bluff my way 
through conference ques- 
tions about the shape of file 
digital age. 

But with hard work - lis- 
tening to tapes, looking at 
video footage, and other 
“training” exercises - those 
problems could quickly be 
overcome. Bill might even 
appreciate some help. with 
his busy schedule, and no 
doubt with his talents could 
develop an electronic lip 
implant to help me sound 
more like him. 

I'm only bringing this to 
your attention because 
recently I had another 
bizarre encounter, this time 
at the back of a-Boeing 777 
en route to Philadelphia. I 
was queueing for the toilet 


when a nice middle-aged 
American woman came up 
and asked whether I was the 

one and only Kick St eaves. 
“Rick steaves,” 1 answered 
in amazement, “Who’s Rick 
Steaves?” She smiled know- 
ingly and explained that he 
is a celebrity who writes 
travel books and has his 
own show on television. He 
was, she “knew for a fact”, 
on his way back home at 
that very moment and that 
was why she had just 
bumped into, him on this 
flight 

“Ton from Philadelphia, 
then?” she inquired suspi- 
ciously, spotting my accent 
which effortlessly and 
rather shamelessly takes on 
the hint of an East Coast 
drawl somewhere west of 
the mid-Atlantic, develops 
an Irish lilt above Shannon, 
and pronounces the Queen’s 
English when a p propriate In 
London salons. 


Before long, however, the 
woman had departed, 
dearly unconvinced by my 
disowning of Rick's body, 
muttering that it was no 

good arguing (as I kad done) 

that Rick would not be trav- 
elling economy class. “He 
likes to do that because he 
nif«r to talk to, and write 
about, real people,” she 
explained. 

So there- yon have it. Bill 
and Kick. Or BED, Rick and 
Tim. Portfolio diversifica- 
tion. If Bill somehow topples 
off his perch and “double 
work” dries up, Rick may ^ 

then be a genuinely global 
star or at least so popular in 
file US that even I will be 
familiar with him. 

The extra training - if 
travel really is Rick's forte 
- could be interesting, too, 
provided I did not have to 
spend all my -research" 
assignments in economy 
class. 


on the other ™ 

been jinkin g, what if Sick 

vice vena? 

If the Microsoft man ware to 
tall on hard times, would he 
provide unwelcome competi- 
tion? What if my tech- 
ideal training doesn't work 

°f n the same flight this 
month, I have to confess, I 
told the flight attendant 
that the sound was not 
working on my entertain- 
ment system, only for her to 
point out that the ear-plug 
bad come out of its socket 
Worst of all, what if Wck 
Steaves" - I couldn’t And 
anyone to Pbilly who’d 
heard of him - was just a 

chat-up line? - 

What the heU? It might be 
more glamorous to be mis- 
taken for Charles Dance but 
Rick Steaves will do. My 
agent in cyberspace is tak- 
ing bookings on tim.dlck- 

sonio-ftmas tering.com 


A head and 
hands for 
heights 

With the greatest of ease it’s not. But Harriet 
Heyman, callouses notwithstanding, is 
obsessed with flying on a trapeze 


F 


lying is not natu- 
ral to my species. 
Yet, for an in- 
stant. I can outwit 
the human condi- 
tion and soar. It takes prac- 
tice, though. 

I was well into middle age 
when I Dew off a trapeze for 
the first time. It was done as 
a lark; now it is an obses- 
sion. After a year of Dying, I 
wonder how I could have so 
badly miscalculated the first 
half of my life. This body 
was bom to biuchiate, if not 
to fly. 

Flying trapeze is an act of 
defiance and contrivance. 
With bars, cables and 
catcher, the flyer, for an 
instant can overcome flight- 
lessness. Who. at an early 
age. has not stared at clouds 
wanting to be winged? Grav- 
ity pins us to earth. So we 
dream and plot 

I attend classes. I practise, 
the same way dancers prac- 
tise. Except 1 am 25It in the 
air. over a net and with a 
catcher swinging upside 
down as my partner. I study 
other flyers who are far 
more advanced than I. who 
carry off the illusion of 
flight with grace and con- 
trol. 

The first time I grabbed 
the bar and leapt into the 
air. I was too preoccupied to 
question why. Now. a year 
later, this quirky sport holds 
me in thrall, with all the 
thrills and chills of a love- 
affair and none of the let- 
down. 

Among the mixed motiva- 
tions. adolescent longing 
deserves a place, a flirtation 
with “the life that might 
have been" - in tights and 
leotard, lithe as a cat, 
surrounded by young men 
with serious muscles. 

Then there's mid-life 
change. But what has 
changed? My childhood was 
spent swinging upside down 
from a jungle gym, an activ- 
ity 1 still find greatly reas- 
suring. I have no fear of fail- 
ing. 


I signed up for flying tra- 
peze classes at the San Fran- 
cisco School of Circus Arts, 
the only professional circus 
school in the US. All peeling 
paint and cold as a morgue, 
the cavernous gym breathes 
vitality. 

Circus people flip on tram- 
polines and pirouette 
around a suspended rope 
called the Spanish web; 
students bend elastic back- 
bones under the tutelage of 
a Chinese master, jugglera 
volley Indian clubs. 

The gym draws all sorts of 
errant souls housed in the 
bodies of ordinary people 
who want to brave the world 
of the flying trapeze. 

My classmates range in 
age from their 20s to their 


The ladder 
shudders like 
a tuning fork 
and sends 
your heart 
thudding 
through your 
stomach 


50s: there are even children 
and, now and then, a tod- 
dler. 

In this setting, you can 
forget the sequins. People 
wear tights, sweatshirts. 
T-shirts, leotards. People's 
daytime worlds are inciden- 
tal. Talk revolves around 
how to swing, bow to 
improve a force-out. how to 
pull your body over the 
metal bar without banging 
hipbones. 

The body part most obvi- 
ously taxed is the hands. 
They are wrapped in gauze 
and tape to protect hard- 
won callouses, and chalk is 
rubbed on for a better grip. 

Everyone is encouraging. 
However awkward, a first 
catch always wins spontane- 


ous applause, as much as 
any more advanced trick, 
elegantly executed. Watch- 
ing others, the thrill is 
immediate and visceral - all 
the more so because your 
turn is near. 

As art or skill, the high 
trapeze flies outside the 
envelope of common experi- 
ence and until surprisingly 
recently - the early 1980s - 
the secrets, techniques and 
apparatus of trapeze were 
closely guarded within fly- 
ing families and passed 
through generations. 

In 1983, an ex-performer, 
Bob Christians, and Club 
Med, the French resort com- 
pany, decided to add flying 
trapeze to the company's 
vacation activities. By 
breaking down basic tricks 
into simple components, he 
made flight safe and accessi- 
ble for ordinary people. 

Hie first rig was set up on 
the island of Eleuthera, In 
the Bahamas, and was an 
immediate draw. From a 
reputation for catering to 
swinging singles, dub Med 
was soon attracting swing- 
ing families and today has 
more than 20 trapeze cen- 
tres. 

A flying trapeze rig is very 
tall; its eight-metre ladder 
shudders like a tuning fork 
and mounting it sends your 
heart thudding through 
your stomach. 

I don't analyse the bound- 
aries between fear and 
delight - I simply go dumb 
and elimh the ladder, which 
leads to a skinny pedestal 
board suspended from a 
crane bar. 

The flying trapeze, known 
as the flytrap, hangs from 
12ft cables attached to a 
crane bar 32ft above the 
floor. The catcher’s trapeze, 
or catchtrap. is on 8ft cables 
mounted on a 28ft- high 
crane bar. The net stretches 
the length of the gym. 

Beginners wear belts, 
which are hooked to safety 
lines held by a teacher on 
the ground. But this makes 



you no puppet; the teacher 
can ensure your safety, not 
your success. 

Athletic ability helps but 
more important, for a begin- 
ner, is a willingness to go 
beyond your fear, trust the 
teachers and the rigging, 
and listen to cues. Innate 
primate tendencies also 


help: jump into thin air 25ft 
up, and, believe me, you'll 
grasp at anything that 
comes your way. 

“Sometimes beginners are 
scared to death,” says 
Stephan Gaudreau, the head 
teacher and a former profes- 
sional flyer. 

But in the face of such 


fear, people reveal them- 
selves. One classmate, a 
physicist in his 50s, a big 
man who had wrestled in 
college, seemed to vacate his 
body. He was somewhere 
else. I understood why. 
later, when he explained 
that as a child he had been 

poshed Off a Cliff, and had 


been taking flying classes to 
deal with the trauma. 

I have heard people wax 
poetic about the feeling of 
liberation associated with 
flying. To me, it's more a 
matter of letting go. You let 
go of fear, of extraneous 
thoughts, of self-absorption 
and give yourself over com- 


pletely to the task. Thi 
absolute focus - what in th 
psychology of happiness he 
been called "flow" - give 
joy long after I've left th 
gym. 

For that feeling I woul 
climb a ladder 10 Hmw a 
high, no matter how much i 
shudders. 


I t was when the cigar boxes 
started tumbling out of the 
hatch and a pump action 
rifle was pointed at our 
heads that we realised 
something was amiss. 

The smiles on the laces or the 
Cuban guards gradually grew as 
wide as a C-ohiba Esplendido as 
they called in their eompaAeros 
to help unload the stash; a 
connoisseur's delight - hundreds 
of boxes of the most prized 
cigars coming from every 
storage compartment. 

From false bathroom cabinets 
come elegant Lance ros, fragrant 
Siglo It filled the space behind 
the fridge and as the guards slit 
□pen a tacky canvas hanging 
haphazardly on the cabin wall, 
they discovered a neat row of 
Exquisites. 

It was at that moment that we 
realised our pot-bellied, red-faced 
American skipper was a 
smuggler. 

I was huddled at the front of 
the boat with my five 
companions, and as we watched 
the Cuban guards through a 
porthole, we knew it was 
unlik ely we would be leaving for 
Mexico that evening. 

The six of us, four boys and 
two girls, aged 19 and 20, were 
friends from university 


How we escaped a rum do in Cuba 


Stephanie Phair discovers there is no smoke without cigars 


travelling through Central 
America for six weeks. With a 
few maps, a rucksack each and a 
very tight budget, we were 
planning to see at least two 
countries before flying out of 
Guatemala City. 

We had been in Cuba for 10 
days and it was time to move on. 
We did not have enough money 
to fly from Havana to the 
mainland, so Christopher 
suggested we get a lift on a 
sailing boat as “six trustworthy 
and experienced crew members". 

We were lucky. Six scruffy 
teenagers posing as sailors 
would not inspire confidence, 
but Bill was willing to take os 
on. He was a short and wide 
50-year-old with skin burnt by 
the sun. For $9) each, he would 
take us to Islas Mujeres, an 
island off the coast of Mexico 
and he would provide all the 
food. We were deli edited. 

“And by the way. would y on 
like to buy some cigars from 
me?” A few quick sums on our 
part concluded that if we bought 


two boxes each at $50 a box and 
sold them far the going price 
back in England, it would pay 
for our holiday. 

So, with our precious Cohibas 
- Fidel Castro’s choice, as Daniel 
liked to remind us - stuffed in 
our bags, we ware ready to face a 
four-day crossing. “Customs and 
immigration are only a 
formality." said BilL “They are 
really looking for Cuban 
stowaways,” he explained 
knowingly. 

And that is how we found 
ourselves crouching in the cabin 
in disbelief watching the guards 
rifle through our bags. 

After emptying the boat of its 
contents and finding more cigar 
boxes hidden where we thought 
the food for our journey was 
kept as well as confiscating an 
imposing Magnum M revolver, 
they took our skipper away for 
nine hours’ interrogation. 

As the only Spanish speaker, I 
was asked to explain our 
presence on the boat The 
Cubans quickly understood our 


situation, but did not volunteer 
to give us back our visas. 

We were stuck in custody, not 
able to step for on to Cuban soil 
and knowing that the only boat 
heading for Mexico in the next 
few weeks was Bill's. 

Given that we were in custody, 
we were doing rather well, 

We realised 
our pot- 
bellied, 
red-faced 
skipper was a 
smuggler 

however; the surroundings were 
idyllic. The boat was anchored 
alongside the dock, the last pier 
in the marina before the open 
sea. There was a small patch of 
grass with palm trees, and next 
to it was the customs and 
immigration “offices” - two 


rooms side by side in a little 
concrete hut overgrown with 
bougainvillea. 

At any time, there were five or 
six guards mining around. Those 
assigned to guard us took their 
job very seriously; they did not 
let us out of their sight After a 
few hours, when the novelty had 
worn off; we began to feel the 
weight of being watched - our 
every movement was monitored 
by a few pairs of eyes and it was 
becoming Increasingly 
uncomfortable. 

Our demands to contact our 
parents or the British Consulate 
were refused but instead, we 
were allowed to glimpse the 
million dollar cigar stash as our 
young captors looked proudly 
on. 

The dark, dingy customs office 
was filled to the roof with 
gleaming boxes of Montecristos 
and Bolivars. Cohibas of all 
shapes and sizes and a few 
hundred Romeo & Julietas. The 
overhead fen was not cooling the 
air, but helping to circulate the 


rich aroma of hand-rolled 
tobacco. The six of us stood in 
the middle of the room, 
mesmerised. 

We spent the next two days 
either sleeping on deck under 
armed guard, or playing cards 
under the palm trees while the 
sun set over the Gulf of Mexico. 
It was paradise. But there was a 
problem; we were r unning out of 
food. 

Our only hope was that Bill 
spoke no Spanish. “Bill," I said, 
appearing to translate what the 
Cuban officer was saying, “this 
man says you must buy us as 
much food as we want for 
putting us through all this 
trouhle.” 

Amazingly, it worked. So Ross 
and Chris, escorted by two 
guards, were our envoys to the 
marina supermarket 

Skipper Bill had, by now, 
overcome the initial shock of 
being discovered and was 
adopting a scowL He sat back In 
a deck-chair, thumbed through 
Ids favourite magazine and 


ordered us in an unnerving 
to make lunch for him We 
to be nice to him; we had ti 
to Mexico. 

And that is when the cue 
officer came up to me with 
smile and the first bit of pc 
information - as soon as tt 
police transcript was transl 
into English we could set a 
But there was a problem; tl 
official interpreter had falli 
and would be in hospital fa 
few days. 

Despairing at the though 
another night spent with a 
aimed at me, I offered to 
translate the document my 
What had at first seemed si 
was taking a turn into anoi 
dimension. On one side waj 
increasingly agitated skipp 
the other were five Cuban 
officers; in the middle, I sal 
struggling with the legal ja 
while my friends were dow; 
bottles of rum on deck. 

We did reach Mexico in t! 
end. But there is something 
still perplexes us. A few da, 
later, as we walked past Bil 
sailing boat anchored in thi 
quaint little Mexican port, 1 
spotted a makeshift cardboi 
sign hanging on the back. I 
read: “Cuban Cigars for Sal 
Inquire wi thin " 





T he fairness of the . 

American ay s ton of . 
justice is not a subject ! 
which, as a role, greatly 
exercises the British' pobfic, i J 
People are vaguely aware of plea 
bargaining, which eu courage* 
the innocent to plead guilty to a 
lesser charge rather than risk a 
lengthy gaol sentence* and of the 
unseemly eagerness of certain ' 
states to send convicted felons to : 
the electric chair. But these are 
not issues which habitually *»im 

Up many column fyirftoa in ' ■ 

British newspapers. 

Suddenly all that has changed, 
with two cases involvin g British 
citizens denting onrcnstomary - < 
indifference to what goes cm in . 
American courts. There is some 
unthinking xenophobia here, 
insofar as British judges and . 
juries are hardly shining 
examples of i mp artia lity. 
especially where Irish 
defendants are concerned. 

But that is not to say that tie . 
cases of. the an pair Louise 
Woodward and the civil servant 
Caroline Beale do not give . 
genuine cause for concern. Both 
women were accused of tie 

mnrijw nf Huy nw 


A lottery for desperate defendants 

Joan Smith on two recent cases in -the US which show up the absurdities of the plea bargaining system 


eight-month-old baby in 
Woodward's case and her own v 
newborn chBd in Beale’s; the . : 
latter was arrested at JFK - 
airport in New York in 1994 after, 
a poifcemaa. stopped her and. 
discovered the baby's body in a 
hgilmgnnmdlieriini. 

Caroline Beale’s case is 
partimlariy bizarre, in that - 
no-one except herself knew that . 
she- was pregnant and, at the 

time erf her arrest, she was 
trying to sm ug gl e the dead baby, 
on board a plane to England "V- 
afte r givin g birth alone in a . 
Manhattan hotel. Neither bar .. . 
boyfriend, nor his brothers who 
- were on holiday with the craple^ 
knew anything about these 
dramatic events. To tins day, : - ■ 
jncHme knows how or why the 
babyched. 

Louise Woodward’s situation - 
was more straightforward: the - 
jury abnply had to decide 
whether she wag responsible far 


the Heath of the baby left in her 
charge. Ibe consensus of 
opinion, on boti skies of tie 
Atlantic, % that the prosecution 
'^dgntprove tie case against - 
■ berheyond reasonable doubt, 
but -Hie jury co n v ic ted her of 
s eco nd degree murder.": 

Yet Beale, who admitted 
manstatngfatg. was sent home to 
England while Woodward, who 
' absolutely denied involvement 
wife a cMLTs death. was 
initially sentenced to 15 years in 
, gaol. What this iHustrates is the 
absurdity oT tie plea bargaining 
system, which is effectively a . 
lottery to desperate defendants: 

' Beale “fessed np” and was 
aOowed to go home to 
tre atm ent while the intransigent 
. Woodward faced the full majesty 
of the law, unto, the judge 
intervened and substituted a 
. cOhvlctkmXor . 

: Demean Campb^Ts book about 
Carolhie Beale, JLStranger and 


■Afraid, was writtoi with her. 
cooperation after she Tetnrned to 
England but before Woodward’s 
ease came to trial. Sympathetic 
to his subject, he usm her own 
account and her diaries to create 
a hellish (though familiar) 
account of daily life on Biker's 

’ A STRANGER AND 
AFRAID: THE STORY 
OF CAROLINE BEALE 

by Duncan Campbell . 

Macmillan £16.99, 270 pages 

Island, the vast penal cdkmy 
where Beale was held far months 
until her lawyers secured haJL . 

CmnpM l i«? H 

journalist and has a reporter's 
eye to detail, providing neat 
sketches of the many people he 
interviewed - where they were 
bam, their careers, their 
marriages and so on. 

He also tells us, in the 


style pioneered by the Sunday 
Times Insight team in the 1960s, 
what they were drinking and 
eating when he talked to them. 
To take an almost random 
example, the Port Authority 
policeman whose suspicions led 
to Beale’s arrest, “contemplates 
the taco on the paper plate in 
front of him in the cafe near the 
ferry docks on Staten Island" - a 
vignette which injects colour 
into what might otherwise be a 
rather flat narrative bat does not 
advance our understanding of 
the case in any way. 

And that, in the mid, is tiie 
problem with the book. Campbell 
establishes, in much the same 
way that the defence lawyers in 
■ Woodward’s case did, that there 
was a conflict in the medical 
evidence; it is undear whether 
Beale’s child was stillborn or 
asphyxiated after birth when her 
distraught mother placed her in 
a plastic bag, believing her to be 


dead. It is a curious feature of 
.the book that these tones are 
not even dealt with until chapter 
17, when they are crucial to any 
sensible i n terp r etation of what 
happened. Campbell then 

hurriedly introduces a brief 
history of infanticide, 
demonstrating the degree of 
sympathy shown to such cases 
under British law in a way that 
leaves many Questions 
unanswered. 

The determination of the 
prosecutor, Marjory Fisher, to 
charge Caroline Beale with 
murder, is sorely to do with the 
fact that a newborn baby died in 
circumstances in which only one 
other person was present Was it 
really so wrong of Fisher to do 
everything in her power to 
find out what happened and 
whether that person was 
responsible? 

Campbell ’s humane approach 
to Beale’s story slides over a 


difficult but important question 
about the use of post-partum 
psychosis as a defence, only just 
acknowledging its most 
controversial feature: like claims 
about crimes committed under 
the influence of pre-menstrual 
tension, it suggests that women's 
moral sense is intermittently 
deficient because of their 
hormones. 

It is possible to read this book 
and sympathise with Caroline 
Beale, desperately trying to 
conceal the birth of a cww 
whose existence she had 
admitted to no one, while also 
feeling that she had at least a 
case to answer in court What 
happened to her is to less an 
Indictment of a foreign judicial 
system than Louise Woodward’s 
experience, where the jury 
ignored compelling medical 
evidence and punished her. not 
just for murder, but to refusing 
to barter her belief in her 
innocence for a lighter sentence. 
The judge corrected that 
injustice but her present 
situation, in which she has been 
found guilty of causing a child’s 
death, remains an unsatisfactory 
fudge. 



Hugh Dickinson considers a 
Jolly little Book on millennia 
and apocalyptic fantasy 


S tephen Jay Gould, 
is a. lively writer 
with a wide range 
of interests and a. 
reputation for-, 
learned , and doughty contro- 
versy tahfe specialist field of ^ 
zoology- and -parwintor^vte 
lotion. IBs easy mastety a&L 
presentation of complex scar . 

mtjflfl ideas has famaiarfawrt 

a wide public with some of 
fhe most intriguing concepts 
of modern science.' His 
relaxed .and familiar style 
can deceptively conceal the 
complete control he has of 
many of the frontiers of sci- 
entific research; tip Tear an 
enviable facility in present- 
ing' biB reader , with novel 
ways of seeing things and 
unexpected and ffluminating 
connections. - 
Questioning The Millen- 
nium, however, fella fairly 
immediately into the cate- 
gory of & Jolly Little Book. It 
is a pleasure to handle - fit- 
ting the hand neatly. The 
type is dear, the lines well 
spaced and the margins 
broad. It is plentifully salted 
with pictures to add visual 
interludes. There is the occa- 
sional footnote in nrimacule 
type, mostly afterthoughts to 
the test, to lend variety. So 
it Is very easy to read. Pro- 
fessor Gould's style is jocu- 
lar, conversational, personal 
and colloquial One expects 
the occasional "Ho bo'." after 
some jokey comment an the 
follies and misconceptions of 
clever chaps in past times. 
In fact it reads - and if read 
aloud, sounds - rather like a 
lecture to alumni after a 
good dinner. . . 

His subject is, well, plurl- 
form. The first section, is a 
cheerful account of the mil- 
ie nar i an pnthnat« gma of 
Christian thinkers and sec- 
tarian leaden over the past 
two, yes, miltermfe. That is 
the excuse, or peg; .on which 
hang the small grey and 
white reproductions of 
mostly 15th and 16th century 
paintings of the Last Judg- 
ment, or associated scenes 
from the Revelation of St 
John the Divine or Apoca- 
lypse. One print erf William 
Blake's "Los" and one <rf Pbs 


-asso’s “Guernica” have bee 
tossed in. There is no toe 
reference to tire Hlustrafioi 
in the text, so we don't quil 
know why. But we do get 
shorteanter on Gould's ow 
faraotn hobbyhorse, the to 
r bf j^Bpafidrels",. or useles 
random .adaptations in tl 
coarse of evolution whic 
subsequently turn out to t 
wonderfully useful. Perhaj 
the pictures are. spandrels. 

QUESTIONING THE 
MILLENNIUM 
by. Stephen Jay 
.Goqld 

- - Jonathon. Cape £12.99, 

• •; . JMpqgtf 

Of course this miBenariaa 
Ism is a wonderfully ric 
vein- to mine, as a number < 
other books an the- subge< 
demonstrate, I was sorry ni 
to find Ludowick MuggJeto: 
founder of the wondrot 
Muggtetimxan sect, but thei 
are plenty of others. 

. More seriously, Gould eff 
.aiders tie motivation for a 
this apocalyptic fantasy. : 
time a cycle, an arrow, a sj 
ral or just one dfl?* 1 * 1 tidbc 
after another? How ca 
: humankind give shape ar 
meaning to- the -chaos i 
experience? The great pMlo 
ophers and the great re] 
gjmw offer various intping 
ble structures, -but .tl 
dominant one in the wa 
originated in Judaeo-Chri 
flan apocalyptic from some- 
where. before the 2nd cen- 
tury BC r car BCE (Before 
the Common Era) as the 
politically correct now have 
it Jesus was himself bam 
about SBC. Ho ho! 

In the end, it is about mak- 
ing sense . of life through 
story. All stories have a 
beginning, a middle and an 
end. If the cosmic story is 
cue enacted by God. then the 
beginning is the creation, 
the middle is life now and 
the end. is the final apoca- 
lypse. S mall ' human lives in 
the TnWfflw of Life Now get 
meanh^ and purpose from 
being part of the. Kg Story. 
Our new cosmology has, of 
course, stretched the two 


Die end is nigh? Scene from Dante's ‘Divine Comedy", reproduced In "Treasures from The Rafian Libraries*, (Thames and Hudson, £429 


ends of the cosmic story to 
such inconceivable distances 
that earthly life in the mid- 
dle has almost shaken loose 
and lost any final signifi- 
cance. But we still long for 
shorter stories, like Marx- . 
ism, to drive our lives 
towards a meaningful . gcaL 
The way-out sects end tragi- 
cally in suicide, hoping to 
thumb; a lift on the Hale- 
Bopp comet to some tran- 
scendent sphere. If there is 
no -Better World ahead, a 
stoic pragmatism or making 
the best of things now is an 
we have left; not much of a 
Star in the East 
Hie second and third sec? 


irons connect into these nril- 
lenariap dreams almost by 
punning. Why do we count 
time in millennia? There is 
plenty of room here for agile 
and humorous mathematical 
reflections on the signifi- 
cance different societies 
have attributed to numbers. 
There are also the complex 
mathematical problems set 
to tidy-minded horologists 
by the solar system Itself. 

There is no rational 
numerical relationship 
between the period of the 
rotation of the earth, the 
rotation of the earth round 
tie sun, and the rotation of 
the Tnrvm rn nnri the earth. 


Weeks of seven days, 
months of not quite 28 days 
and years of not quite 365 
days are a total nonsense. 
No wonder everything got 
out of kilter, and stfll would 
but for a periodic and elabo- 
rate three-decker adjustment 
of leap years and Interca- 
lated extra days every four, 
and then 400, years. The 
Islamic world has resigned 
itself to the creeping sync ctf 
days and years - hence tie 
constantly nViTfHng tim» of 
Ramadan. 

Gould enjoys it all. The 
history of humankind’s 
struggle with these irratio- 
nalities in the context of a 


belief in a rational creator is 
both fascinating and poi- 
gnant. But it is also a dem- 
onstration of tie admirable 
determination of our race to 
make things tidy wherever 
possible. There is a final epi- 
logue, a short account of tie 
-socalled idiots savants who 
can tell you the day of tie 
week of any date, in any 
year, instantly. How do they 
do it? The clever Professor Is 
baffled, but he has a particu- 
lar and perennial yearning 
to find out The denouement 
on the last page is moving 
and serious - perhaps the 
only really serious moment 
In tie book. 


K urt Vonnegut’s new 
novel, Timequake, 
has some substan- 
tial elements of 
biography, as did his 1676 
novel Slapstick. In the pro-, 
logue of that one he wrote 
that it was as close to an 
autobiography as he would 
ever come. He wrote of his. 
sister Alice who died young 
and the fortunes of various, 
members of the Vonnegut 
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Fiction/Justin Cartwright 

Quirky vision of modem life 


family of Indianapolis. He 
does tie same again. 

There are. other similari- 
ties: hi Slapstick the central 
conceit was that gravity 
had become variable, so that 
an days when it was heavy, 
“elevator cables were snap- 
ping. airplanes, we crash- 
ing. ships irate sinking..." 
and so on. In Timequake, a 
decade has to be rer u n, caus- 
ing similar chaos and provid- 
ing plenty of opportunities 
for Vonnegut’s quirky, 
poetic, sometimes terrible 
vision of modern life. 


This vision was. as his 
fans know, shaped by his 
extramdinary experience in 
Dresden' during tie air raid 
of February 13. 1945. Vonne- 
gut and other prisoners, kept 
below ground in a meat- 
locker under the slaughter- 
house, survived the fire- 
storm -.which carbonised 
people, animals and trees. 
The destruction of civilisa- 
tion. particularly cities, has 
preoccupied him ever since. 

Now, at 74, Vonnegut says 
this will be his Iasi book. He 
claims it is the vestiges erf 


another, failed book, some 
elements of which he has 
retained. When the book 
starts, the rerun of the 

TIMEQUAKE 
by Knrt Vonnegut 

Jonathan Cape £15.99. 

- 240 pages 

decade 1691 to 2001 has 
reached 1996. This “time- 
quake” starts on the anni - 
versary of Dresden, Febru- 
ary 13, at a rime when 
Vonnegut will himself be 


turning 80. *T pretended in 
this book that 1 will still be 
alive in 2001. 1 imagine 
myself as still alive in 2010. 
Sometimes J say I’m in 199X, 
where I really am, and some- 
times I say 1 am in the midst 
of a rerun ... without mak- 
ing clear distinctions 
between the two situations. I 
must be nuts.” 

Far from it vonnegut 
plays with time, with the 
notion of free-will (rendered 
meaningless by the rerun), 
with humanism, with ele- 
ments of autobiography. 


with extracts from his notes, 

speeches and letters, with 
the life erf the incorrigible 
Kilgore Trout; the result is 
extremely weD crafted and 
at times very funny, even if 
the shafts directed at con- 
temporary foibles are not 
quite as sharp as intended. 

As in Slapstick, the refer- 
ences to his own family are 
touching, especially his 
unabashed admiration for 
his son the doctor. There is 
also heartfelt advocacy for 
the extended family and 
some nostalgia for tie social- 
ism of Eugene Debs, which 
have a valedictory quality. 

Of course this may not be 
his last book at alL But if it 
is, it is a very fitting last 
book, best described as Von- 
negutjan. 


Beauty and 
danger in 
the souks 

Michael Thompson-Noel on an 
erotic, ultimately tragic, tale 


D escribed by a Sun- 
day newspaper as 
the “perfumed 
gadfly of tie Lon- 
don literary world", Robert 
Tewdwr Moss was 34 when, 
in August 1996, be was 
murdered, gruesomely, in 
his London flat, a crime 
for which bis 21-year- 
old pick-up, Abdul Aziz, 
was recently jailed for 
life. 

On the day he was mur- 
dered, MOSS bad finis hed 
revising his one and only 
book - a rather good travel 
book, as things transpire, til- 
led from the desperately thin 
soil that is present-day 
Syria. 

Moss never really eTpiatng 
what 'drew him to Syria, but 
then Moss, who is said to 
have been as gay as a little 
yellow duster, is careful, in 
his book, about what he 
reveals or conceals. This is 
not coyness. It is artistry, 
the art being that of a tip-top 
stripper; someone who 
knows that mystery and 
frankness can be equally 
tantalising. 

Much of the time, frank- 
ness prevails. Occasionally 
we are introduced to this or 
that young male on whom 
Moss has set his sights, only 
for tie object of desire to 

disappear mysteriously from 
view after a few more pages. 
But most of the time Moss 
writes ca n didly - and well - 
about his Syrian encounters 
and experiences. 

He is an excellent descrip- 
tive writer. Early on, for 
example, he finds h<nw)f in 
the Baron Hotel in the cut- 
off northern city of Aleppo, 
Damascus’s conservative 
and widely disliked rival 
together with a (straight, as 
it happens) companion 
named Mamma cL 
They are going out to din- 
ner. Moss has had a bath, 
and is dressing. He selects a 
frayed white linen shirt, 
dark blue cravat with tiny 
white dots, and voluminous 
n a vy linen trousers to which 
he attaches a suitable, fas- 
cist-looking belt 
"Then II] doused myself 
with a few splashes of Mal- 
maison by Floris and waited 
a few seconds to the rich, 
heady shock of carnation to 
assail my nostrils. Home at 
last. Perfume is tie one 
luxury 1 allow myself when 
travelling into the unknown. 
It is evocative of comfort 
and dinner at eight, of the 
past but only the fragrant 
past, of tie promising near 
future, of changing gear . . . 
a new start I’ve worn it so 
long it is an extension of 
my sett." 

What impeccable writing. 
Beautifully and economi- 
cally, Moss achieves a great 
deal with small scenes like 
that. 

Dutifully, he spends some 
of his time out in the sticks, 
visiting churches and drab- 
sounding ruins. But he is a 
city boy at heart who likes 
to sit in cafes, ogling males, 
responding to their sallies 
and wondering, the while, 
bow best to describe the 
places in which he finds 
himself. 

Aleppo, to example. Is it 
“a rusty casket studded with 
priceless gothic gems? An 
ornate chalice slowly dis- 
solving in a bath of corrosive 
acid? A rich cake heaving 
inside with . maggots." 
Damascus, in its turn, is 
both sinister, a place draped 
with Images of its president. 


and yet sufficiently intrigu- 
ing to be the "perfect place 
to kill time”. 

Moss deals well with the 
bleak political scene in Syria 
and its eight levels of secret 
police that (according to 
Amnesty International) keep 
such a keen eye on things. 
And he explains how the 
fear, paranoia, ugliness and 
oppressiveness of Syrian life 
sometimes made hbn think 
of England. 

How soft En gland seemed 
in retrospect, with its 
temperate climate, its mod- 
eration and freedom of 
speech. "The young man 
who ran the kebab shop near 
the hotel once said to me: 
Tn England, you can criti- 
cise your prime minister 
and yet he will still give 


CLEOPATRA’S 
WEDDING PRESENT: 
TRAVELS THROUGH 
SYRIA 

by Robert Tewdwr 
Moss 

Duckworth £16.95, 2U8 pages 


you money if you have no 
work. Why does he do 
this? Is he mad?’ There was 
no concept of freedom of 
expression in Syria, or of a 
government being account- 
able to its people. Here, 
people were accountable to 
the government, and you 
were never allowed to forget 
it" 

In spite of the oppressive- 
ness. Moss enjoys himself 
most of the time, especially 
when sitting in cafes or 
scampering through the 
souk. The most memorable 
person he meets is a muscu- 
lar, enigmatic, gap-toothed 
Palestinian ex-commando 
named Jihad. Moss asks 
Jihad what he does. "A little 
repairing,” says the man. 
“Watches, clocks, washing 
machines and stuff. Noth- 
ing.” 

A nother evening, 
Moss returns to the 
same cafe to see if 
Jihad is there, and 
agrees to go with him to his 
home. Belatedly, it strikes 
Moss that he knows next to 
nothing about the man. "It 
was pitch black now, and I 
bad no idea where we were. 1 
must be off my trolley, I 
thou ght in mounting panic. 
This man is cleariy a nut, a 
loner, an outsider. But of 
course, that was precisely 
why I had agreed to go with 
him. The whole evening was 
overlaid with the familiar 
excitement that risk never 
falls to induce.” 

Yet Jihad was OK. All he 
wanted was company and 
sex. It was months later, at 
home in London, that the 
Englishman picked up a 
killer. 

What a s liama If he had 
lived. Moss might have made 
his name as a travel writer 
specialising in the world’s 
bleakest spots - places, like 
North Korea, that are crying 
out in agony for a cheery 
English smile, the thrill of a 
clunky belt, and a rush of 
Malmaison. 
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Black arts of 

campaigning 
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“Dutae et decorum est . . A US marine makes hta way across the Mekong Delta In Vietnam In 1968: picture by Ranch phot o gra p her Henri Hunt, bom “Requiem" (Jonathan Cepe, £40}, a movfcig and 
harrowing collection of images of war by ph o to yp hete who subse qu e n tly died In Vietnam and Indochina. Hunt, who worked for AP, wee Idled ht 1971 whan Ms helicopter was shot down over Laos 

A mercurial talent at the top 

For good or ill, US president Lyndon B. Johnson left behind a serious record, writes Jurek Martin 


I n his memoir. Sir Gor- 
don Newton wryly 
recalls interviewing 
Lyndon Baines John- 
son in the White 
House not long before the 
US president stunned his 
country by announcing he 
would not seek re-election. 
In fact LBJ told the FT’S edi- 
tor he would not run again, 
but the scoop was never pub- 
lished because taking LBJ at 
spoken face value, especially 
as the pressures of the Viet- 
nam War took their toll on 
his mercurial personality, 
was a known risky business. 

This book covers the taped 
conversations of the first 
nine months of his presi- 
dency, from the assassina- 
tion of John Kennedy in 
November 1963, to the Demo- 
cratic national convention of 
the following summer. And 
they, too, show a president 
time and again caught in 
apparent inconsistencies. 


shading his every word 
depending on who he was 
talking to and what he 
needed to accom p lish , to the 
point that, if viewed in isola- 
tion, they give t he impres- 
sion of a man devoid of prin- 
ciples and values. 

History, of course, tells us 
otherwise. In those first 
months, LBJ managed to 
calm and lead a traumatised 
nation, ram through Con- 
gress landmark civil Tights 
legislation, a major anti-pov- 
erty programme and a par- 
ticularly controversial bud- 
get, and took the first fateful 
steps that were to cost 57,000 
American lives in Vietnam. 
For good and ill, LBJ left a 
serious record behind. 

Reading chronological 
tape transcripts might seem 
a burdensome way to derive 
an insight on an extraordi- 
nary man and extraordinary 
times. But these are ren- 
dered instantly comprehensi- 


ble and all the more riveting 
by the superb editing and 
annotations of Miriwpi Bes- 
chloss, one of the best con- 
temporary US historians. 

Among his many talents 
and faults. LBJ was an 
Incomparable salesman. 
usin g all the tools of flattery, 
menaces and manipulation. 
A marvellous early example 
was the way in which he 
persuaded his old mentor in 
Congress, Senator Richard 
Russell of Georgia, to ser ve 
on thp commission investiga- 
ting the Kennedy assassina- 
tion under Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, even though Rus- 
sell, a diehard segregation- 
ist, despised Warren. 

When Russell demurs, LBJ 
cuts to the quick in his most 
earthy Texas style. “I’m 
going to take a hell of a lot 
of advantage of you, my 
friend, 'cause you made me 
and I know it and I don’t 
ever forget . . . But you’re 


going to serve your country 

and do What is eight anil if 
you can't do it, you get that 
damned little Bobby (Kenn- 
edy, the Attorney General) 
up there and let him twist 
your tail and put a cocklebur 
under it." 


FT Bookshop Offer 


Buy Flora Britannica for £30 
and receive a free copy of 
The Classic FM Garden Planner 

Flora Britannica 

by Richard Mabey 

Flora Britannica is the definitive guide 
to Britain's wild flowers, plants and trees. 

It is a nationwide record of the popular 
culture, domestic uses and social meanings 
of Britain's plants, an encyclopedia of living 
folklore for the end of the twentieth century. 

Features 500 photographs and 1,000 species 
Hardback 4S0 pages rrp £30.00 
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TAKING CHARGE: 
THE JOHNSON WHITE 
HOUSE TAPES 1963-64 

edited by Michael R. 
Bescbloss 

Simon d Schuster $30. 

59} pages 

T.R.T literally steamrollers 
Sargent Shriver, then bead 
of the Peace Corps, into tak- 
ing over the fledgling anti- 
poverty programme in 1964. 
First, he hints he could 
make Shriver his running 
mate (“I think that as an 
administrator and a candi- 
date that you have great 
potentialities"). Then he 
insinuates that Shifter's old 
friends in the Kennedy camp 
are opposed to his nomina- 
tion, thus impugning his 
independence. 

LBJ announces the 
appointment without Shift- 
er's formal co nsent and then 
tells him Tve got a fellow 
named (Bill) Moyers here 
who handles some of my 
business and he has a 
talking acquaintance with 
you, so you just tell him 
you’re on your way and he’ll 
work it out for us to meet in 


a dark alley somewhere.” 
(And Shifter does become a 
vice presidential candidate, 
though losing badly, as 
George McGovern’s running 
mate in 1972.) 

The obsession with the 
Kennedys, and particularly 
Bobby, runs throughout the 
tapes. LBJ is unfailingly 
courteous when talking to 
RFK (and other members of 
the family), possibly because 
both were the few to 
know the conversations 
were being recorded, JFK 
having installed the system 
in the first place. But to just 
about ev e ry b ody else, even 
including old Kennedy 
hands like Robert McNa- 
mara, the secretary of 
defence, he was scathing 
about RFK’s abilities. 

He was almost paranoid 
that he would be saddled by 
the Democratic Party with 
RFK as a running mate in 
1964, which would hardly 
have suited his own dictum 
for a vice president - “I 
want his pecker to be in my 
pocket." RFK knew that 
quote and could be pretty 
nasty in return “He’s mean, 
bitter, vicious - an animal in 
many ways,” he said of his 
president In 1964, though 
adding, tactfully, “I think his 
reaction on a lot of things is 
correct" 

And they did work 
together to pass the civil 
rights act which is a tribute 
both to LBJ’s strategic 


vision and to his ability to 
wheel and deal with any- 
body. StfiL black leaders like 
Martin Luther King and 
Whitney Young would be 
discomfited, if not appalled, 
to discover how LBJ charac- 
terised. albeit disingenu- 
ously, the legislation to pow- 
erful southern congressional 
ha m m t as little m ore a 

bit of bother left over from 
JFK with which he was 
stuck. (“I haven't called a 
human being” to lobby for 
the bill, he told one of 
them) ... 

There are passages in the 
LBJ tapes that could be 
applied, with only a few 
names changed, to the cur- 
rent US administration - his 
loathing of most of the press 
and the obligations of the 
never-ending round of politi- 
cal fundraising. He also 
spent an inordinate amount 
Of timp OH wffanrifll control, 
mostly to do with his radio 
stations back in Texas, 
obsessed again with every 
detail 

But the overall impression 
justifies the book’s title. 
Taking Charge. Far that is 
precisely what LBJ did. in 
his own inimitable manner, 
earthlly. deviously, decep- 
tively but, ultimately, deci- 
sively and in many respects 
admirably. The tapes are an 
invaluable addition to the 
sum of human knowledge of 
this most complex of presi- 
dents. 


W e take Tony 
Blair tor 
granted. 14 
seems an etor- 
n«y since Britain’s Conser- 
vatives tumbled from 
in one of the epic political 
humiliations of the century- 
Blafr is now as much a fix- 
ture in 10 Downing Street as 
the cabinet office cat And, 
for all the moral outrage 
about Tory sleaze, it hasn’t 
taken long for the uew 
prime minis ter to get into 
trouble for taking large 
cheques from businessmen. 

We have politics as usual. 

True, there are images 
from the morning of May 2 
which will be long etched in 

our collective consciousness. 

For me, the moment never 
forgot te n will be the disbe- 
lieving anguish of Michael 
Portillo as he ceded defeat 
in Enfield. For others, it will 
be Blair’s triumphant, and 
ruthlessly choreographed, 
procession into Downing 
Street as the “people’s prime 
minister” a few hours later. 

But the months and years 
which preceded this truly 
irtcirrii. shift in the political 
landscape have somehow - 
retreated into the distant 
past Perhaps it is because 
the New Labour victory, if 
not its scale, had been so 
long expected. The Conser- 
vative party was mortally 
wounded from the moment 
♦ha * sterling tumbled from 
the European exchange rate 
mechanism in September 
1992. Or perhaps, it is sim- 
ply that in this age of 
instant communications, 
memories grow ever shorter. 

In any event, the publica- 
tion of these two books on 
the election campaign is 
timely. They remind us that 
for all the apparent inelucta- 
bility of New Labour’s suc- 
cess , it was not so long ago 
that many regarded it is as 
impossible. So much for the 
pundits. 

As one of the essays edited 
by Anthony King recalls, 
the fashion in the weeks 
after John Major’s victory in 
April 1992 was to say that 
Britain was destined for 
one-party government. Old 
Labour, having lost four 
times, could never win. Five 
years on. the prospect of the 
the tattered remnants of the 
Conservative party return- 
ing to power in anything 
less than a decade seems 
equally far-fetched. 

David Butler and Dennis 
Kavanagh’s book is the 15th 
in the series of Nuffield 
studies which have analysed 
every election since 1945. It 
blends scholarly analysis 
with a readable narrative. 
Academics and amateur 

psephologists will turn to 
the ap p endices and, particu- 
larly, to the detailed break- 
down of the results contrib- 
uted by John Curtice and 
John Steed- Students of the 
political process will prefer 
the insights into the blade 
arts of campaigning. This 
campaign, says Butler, was 
the most significant since 
1959, when television and 
large-scale advertising had 
first forced itself into Brit- 
ish elections. 

Guided by Peter Mandel- 
san and aided and abetted 
by American political strate- 
gists like Stan Greenberg, 
New Labour rewrote the 
rules of elections. Its Excali- 
bur data base, the omnipres- 


ent focus groups, the rapid 
rebuttal techniques, the lajh 
tops, mobile Plwn*. and 
pagers, and the iron disci- 
pline which kept the party 
“on mess age" a re now per- 
manent fixtures. • 

$o too. depressing^, is the 
synthesis of policies and 
presentation which to mid- 
wife at the birth of New 
Labour. Blair’s election cam- 
paign started as soon aa he 
b epanip leader In 1994. For 
three years, policies were 
r* r** only when they fitted 
fptp the matrix of presenta- 
tional priorities. Noone was 
to be offended, least of all 
the business leaders he was 
wooing to the cause. It is a 

habit the prims minister has 
not shaken off - and one 
which lies behind his pres- 
ent travails. 

Thankfully, Butler and 
gavanagh also debunk one 
or two myths about the 
nation’s embrace of New. 
Labour. Certainly, records 
tumbled like skittles. The 

THE BRITISH 
GENERAL ELECTION 
OF 1997 

by David Batter and 
Dennis Kavanagh 

Macmillan £45. 343 pages 

NEW LABOUR 
TRIUMPHS: BRITAIN 
AT THE POLLS 
edited by Anthony 
King 

Chatham House Publishers 
£14.99 260 pages 

swing to New Labour was 
the largest since 1945, its 
majority the biggest of any 
party In the post-war era. 
The Conservatives polled 
their smallest share of the 
vote since 1832. 

Yet the turnout of 712 per 
cent was the lowest since 
1935 and only massive tacti- 
cal voting translated New 
Labour’s relatively modest 
share of the vote into a 
majority of 179. As for 
Blair’s courtship of the 
affluent middle classes of 
middle England’s shire 
counties, this election, like 
most before it, turned on the 
votes of the skilled and 
semi-skilled in the cities and 
suburbs - the Cls and C2s. 

The King essays - contrib- 
uted by iftadfaig political sci- 
entists from several univer- 
sities - also offer a glimmer 
of hope for the future. For 
all the obsession with spin- 
doctors, computers and 
focus groups, the election 
was ultimately won and lost 
on more traditional ground. 

The Conservatives were 
punished for their broken 
promises - over the econ- 
omy and taxation - and for 
the arrogance which led 
them into a civil war over 
Europe. It was time for a 
change. But if the voters 
wanted new faces, they also 
needed reassurance. Dis- 
carding Old Labour’s ideo- 
logical baggage, Blair prom- 
ised continuity amid 
change. 

As for the rest, recent 
events have reminded us 
Bernard Shaw was right 
Elections, he said, were a 
moral horror: “as bad as a 
battleground except for the 
blood, a mud bath far every 
soul concerned in it". 

Philip Stephens 


S olti’s debut as an 
opera conductor was 
on March 11, 1938 
with Le nozze cU Fig- 
aro at the State Opera in 
Budapest Half way through, 
the singers suddenly started 
forgetting their lines. News 
of the Anschluss in neigh- 
bouring Austria had swept 
backstage. 

Rarely can a musician’s 
career have begun on such a 
fateful night Far the young 
Georg Solti, a Hungarian 
Jew (Stem was the original 
family surname), years of 
battling against the system 
looked as if they might have 
been in vain. Solti, who died 
in September, recalled see- 
ing the signs "Judea verbo- 
ten" as he crossed Germany 
by train in 1939; there was 
his near-disastrous return to 
Hungary, saved only by his 
mother’s last-minute tele- 
gram “Don’t come home”; 
and the lonely wartime 
years in an unwelcoming 
Switzerland were clearly a 
time of endurance. But 
through it all his musical 
life continued to progress. 

The memoirs of great 
m usicians are usually a dis- 
appointment rarely telling 
us much about the subject's 
art Solh on Solti, ostensibly 
written by the conductor 
(though with acknowledged 
assistance from Harvey 
Sachs), is no exception. 

Musical works are ticked 
off as they come into Solti's 
repertory, sometimes with a 
word of appreciation, some- 


Memoirs of a giant 
of music-making 


times not, and that is usu- 
ally aH A final chapter, in 
which the conductor 
addresses the major master- 
pieces he has interpreted, 
reads Kira an afterthought 
Invited to sum up the Beeth- 
oven symphonies, he rarely 
progresses beyond "the 
tempo should be fluid rather 
than slow” or “the metro- 
nome indication seems a 
little fast". But Solti could 
reasonably claim that he has 
left us ins thoughts on music 
in his vast legacy of record- 
ings, so his memoirs need 
have nothing to add. 

The theme that does hit 
borne Is how fete toyed with 
the soul of one young mid- 
dle-European musician in 
the war years, first rejecting 
him as a marked man, then 
pushing him forward as the 
untainted candidate of the 
future. From the freezing 
night in 1945. when he set 
out in an open army jeep to 
war-ravaged Munich, Solti 
never looked back. Despite 
having conducted only three 
operatic performances, he 
was within months to 
become music director of the 
Bavarian State Opera. 

After Munich, he moved 
first to Frankfurt then Lon- 


don far 10 years as music 
director of the Royal Opera, 
and finally Chicago for a 
remarkable stint of 22 years 
with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Solti is a modest 
and fair-minded chronicler 

SOLTI ON SOLTI 
Quito A Windus £20. 276 pages 

of these achievements. He is 
not afraid to recall that Pri- 
vate Eye dubbed him “the 
Screaming Skull" or how 
one of the players in the 
Vienna Philharmonic walked 
out of a rehearsal declaring, 
“I can’t take this any lon- 
ger!" For many years, he 
says, Ms favourite street in 
Vienna was the road to the 
airportr the orchestra hated 
him and he was always so 
glad to leave. 

At Covent Garden Ms driv- 
ing ambition was channelled 
into ambition for the Royal 
Opera. Solti upset many old 
hands and demanded the 
highest level of preparation 
(though was he really seri- 
ous about trying to persuade 
Call as to sing LuhiT). His 
nlaim that I-nnrinn had the 
number one opera company 
in the world by the time he 


left is probably not wide of 
the mark. Given its current 
financial difficulties, the 
present Royal Opera admin- 
istration wffl be interested to 
read how its predecessors 
invested in a small house for 
their new music director, to 
discover 10 years later that it 
had appreciated in value 
more than the sum total of 
his salary. In effect, Solti 
had worked there for noth- 
ing. 

Likewise, in Chicago he 
can claim to have raised up 
a demoralised orchestra to 
the position of arguably 
America's finest One of Ms 
first actions was to insist on 
the orchestra making its 


first European tour, raising 
its profile on an worldwide 
level Perhaps influenced by 
his own personal experi- 
ences (“three passports in 
one lifetime are enough”, he 
demurs), Solti fo r e s aw how 
the musical world would 
become internationalised. 

Solti was not a pure mini- 
cal spirit in the sense that 
Furtwfingier and Toscanini 
had been; nor was he a meg- 
alomaniac KWw Karajan or an 
attention-seeking media wiz- 
ard like Bernstein. These are 
the memoirs of a keen, prac- 
tical musician, whose deter- 
mination and driving a n w g y 
took him to the top of his 
profession. Seen here 
through the eyes of the 
genial 85-year-old. they 
apeak with an old man’s wis- 
dom and humility. The ««»***> 
story told by the “Screaming 
Skull” might have seemed 
rather different 

Richard F airman 
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Televilsioii/Chiisti^iherDunldey 



I f you missed berth last, 
week’s screenings (Son- 
day and Wednesday) of. 
the opening episode of 
BBCf’s five-part version of 
Tom Jones, beg a-tape from' 
somebody now and watch it 
before the second episode is- 
. upon ns tomorrow. TO miss 
snch an outstanding- piece 
of work would ' be a shame, 
bat, unless yon are very.. 
familiar with the book, yon 
cannot hope- to pick .op the 
• - thread of suck -a complicated 
yarn . If -yon start in . the 
middle. . ** ~ 

The “revSvaT’ of the Trig 
.. budget adaptation of the 
classic novel on British tele- 
vision supposedly dates 
■ from Middlemorch In 1994. 
In troth, atOnoogh there was 
a bit of a Matos after Clar- 
issa in 1991, there has 
. ~hardly been, n large enough 
. gap. to justify a term as 
grand as rovivaL It cannot 
be denied, however, that the 
quality has varied. But with 
Tom Jones - from executive 
producer Mdiari Wearing, . 
adaptor Simon* Bnrkd, direc- 
tor Mettn Hflseyin, producer 
Suzan Harrison - we are 
back close- to .the bench 
mark set in 1985 (the year 
Wearing: piade Edge Of 
Darkness)\jy Bleak Bouse. 

- (hid of flie biggest difflcul- 
ties for anyone attempting 
Tom Jones today must be 
the memory of Tony Bich- 
- ardson’s 1968 movie which 
was the making at Albert 
Finney. It was fmmy, sexy - 
everyone, seems to remem- 
ber the scene between -Fin- 
ney and: Joyce 'Redman 
. where food is such an obvi- 
ous metaphor for sex — and 
it captured the spirit of the 
age, which is to say the -, 
spirit off toe 1960s; What the 
Wearing »team has done is to 
.capture the ‘spirit of the 
1740s, a far more difficult 
- trick, especially if yea are 
also obliged to hold the 
attention of a 1997 televi- 
sion audience. 

They Have done it by keep- 
i ing and emphasising. Bdd- - 
riudng^ieaknedy -which;- -among, i 
br- -otkferi tWhgs, ■ rfiedMOaBow-'J 
r ing 1 Brian Blessed to go 
•si wildly over the top' and. 

- - deliver a portrait of Squire 
• Western which tmt-Hogarths 
Hogarth; He eats, drinks, 
“and breaks wind like an ani- 
mated 'Version- of “The 
Bake’s Progress”.' Thereto a 
- moment in tomorrow's epi- 
sode when his fitetav mag- 
* rdfioentiy played by Fiances 
- ‘ De La Tour, goes to-shoot in 
Ms face bat is momentarily 
" driven hack by what; we 
.' Immediately know is the 
-■-’■stench of Ms breath, even 
though toe actress never 
stops speaktqg. 

It fa. tout sort of authentic- 
ity: rather- than pedantic: 
attention to carriage livery 
-which counts -most, 

' although toe look of this 
production is wonderfully 
18th century. There are 
moments at the inn tomor- 
row -where Hfiseyin and toe' 
director of ' photography. 
Cinders Forshaw, have cre- 
ated what looks like a 


. sequence of paintings by de 
la. Tour (Georges, of coarse, 
not .Frances). . Mach moire 
important; however, is the 
way in which they have 
managed to retain so notch 
more of the infrastructure of 

toe IBto-ceutnry noveLrtban 
- fa usually, achieved. 

First there Is Fielding 
himself, played by John Ses- 
sions. as the narrator who, 
though visible to us - as he 
perpetually gets in the way,. 
. is invisible to toe rest -of the 
1 cast. Then there is the social 

commentary which is so 
central' to toe fiction of this 
period and so difficult to put 
on screen without sounding 
didactic and boring. 

Bichard - Ridings. -and 
Christopher: Frdfoerd play 
Thwackum and Square as 
pan tom Hire broker’s men, 
but they also convey consid- 
erable quantities of Field- 
ing’s satire. Nor are yon left 
in any doubt about toe rigid 
hierarchy of Engh&h society, 
or about the sense of un- 
bridgeable class chasms felt 
.by those lower down- toe 
structure. 



et. . _ although 
immensely impor- 
tant in. achieving 
the fed and toe very 
sense of the period, all that 
is detail. What matters most 
is that toe serial to hugely 
enter taining . The narr at i v e 
drives forward pell mefl, 
new characters come at yon 
-in snch a stream that you 
sometimes fad toe need of a 
crib (surely Sophia, played 
by Samantha Morton with 
snch a devastating combina- 
tion of looks and acting abil- 
ity, would recognise Mrs 
Fitzpatricks husband at toe 
inn tatomorrow’s episode If 
Mis F. is her cousin... or 
have L muddled that, rela- 
tionship?)' and . there is lots 
of Chaucerian rumpy 
pumpy, though it to. notice* 
abiy less explicit than in 
othar recent productions. . . 

The casting is splendid. 
Perhaps It was -a Jittle. 
totiwfltmttwto wBenja- 
ndii Whitrow ftnr toe benev- 
olent patriardi, AHwoitoy, 
when he idayed such a simi- 
lar role so memorably in 
Pride Arui- Prejudice, but 
then he does do it awfully 
wefl. : 

James D’Arcy is superbly 
SDmy as BttfU, and almost 
everywhere you look there 
are ' first-division players 
giving^ bnpre&sive perfor- 
mances: Sara. Kestehnan as. 
the busybody Mrs Wilkins,- 
June Whitfield as toe pnb 
gossip, Bkhatd O’Callaghan 
as Mr Fitzpatrick. Indeed, 
the only one- to raise any 
doubts at ail is, ironically. 
Max Beesley in toe title 
role. He eierfainly looks, the 
part, and -Is good at that 
“Who, me?” innocence 
which 'is estohtial. to the' 
role, but yon do occasionally 
wonder whether he has 
quite enough swagger and 
drive. 

That to, however, a very 
small dodht within toe can- 
text of snch a great triumph. 



A magic, moon-R wood teeming wfth naked, writhing fairy flesh, spiders and goblins, stags and snaRsr 'The Reoono B aMon of Ofaeron and Utanto 1 , 1847, by Joseph Nofil Paeon 


Sex eind drugs and ‘sweet airs’ 


Fairies - bizarre, pagan and sensual - preoccupied the Victorians, writes William Packer 



o have the Acade- 
my's Sackier Gal-' 
lories f^ll of 
paintings 'of gob- 
lins and fairies 
while, downstairs, the dark 
contemporary fantasies of 
some of the Sensation artists 
pull in* the crowds; may 
seem at first a bizarre con- 
junction, hut in the event it 
proves oddly appropriate. Of 
course, were any artist now 
to return; to toe subject and 
imagery of toe “Wee folk, 
good folk I Trooping all 
together,- he would get '- 
pretty short critical shrift. 
Even so, the knowing, post- 
Frendian, mutant child-fig- 
ures of the Chapman 
Brothers are not altogether 
that far removed. “They 
stole little Bridget/ For 
seven years long;/ When she 
came down again / Her 
friends were all gone.” 

Though its roots lie far 
back and beyond in toe gro- 
tesqueries of Bosch and 
Breughel and the medieval 
hell-and-the-Dervil painting 
in general, fairy painting as 
such enjoy ed a fairly short 
heyday, springing out of the 
gothic romanticism of the 
late-lBth century and peter- 
ing oat with the great illus- 
trators of the books of child- 
hood st the end of the 19th, 
Rackham and Dulac. Some 
modern children’s illustra- 
tion remains fairly robust — 
Blake and Briggs for 
instance - but if the tradi- 
tion lingers on at all in gen- 
eral terms, it is only in the 
debased and flaccid senti- 


mentalities of Disney. It was 
Surrealism that took up the 

• Even in that short heyday 
fairy painting was always 
fairly limited in its scope 
and, by its very nature, 
essentially literary and iDus- 
trational. Such qualities 
alone would have been 
enough to damn it in later 
eyes, even without the 
flaring and indeed the entire 
genre; like toe fairies them- 
selves, has been all bnt 
jnvtsiMe since at -least the 
1920s... With bat -the sare^ 

freakish exception of such as 
Richard Dadd, -justified by 
its very bizarreness, all such 
YnatoriiO has long remained 
something of an embarrass- 
ment to any public collec- 
tion, seldom shown. 

-Thus to have brought it 
but again into toe light, and 
in same quantity and sub- 
stance, is therefore quite 
brave a thing far the Royal 
Academy to do, but it Is also 
extremely useful and worth- 
while. Although we must be 
careful, in our renewed 
intaest, not to make exag- 
gerated claims for it as great 
art, we cannot but recognise 
that so Tyinrii of the archi l 
work seems now so much 
tougher, and so much more 
Intriguing. 

This, in part, is due as 
much to that same literary 
quality by which fairy paint- 
ing has been so long 
damned, as to tins manifest 
qualities as painting to be 
readily acknowledged in toe 
work of an artist such as 


Dadd. For what it makes 
dear to the simple inescap- 
able fact that' the world of 
Faery and all its creatures 
was not toe carious and 
peculiar aberration of a few 
odd painters, but rather the 
central imaginative preoccu- 
pation of an entire age. Tam 
O’Shanter. La Belle Dame 
Sans Mend; The Fled Piper; 
The Lady of Shalott; Goblin 
Market: Alice; Pack of 
Pook’s Hill; Peter Pan - the 
writers too were all openly 
intrigued, and suffered noth- 


ambiguous images by John 
Anster Fitzgerald, long 
unseen, of fairy bowers and 
mushroom feasts, and of a 
girl asleep, opium-induced 
perhaps, and in the throes of 
dream or nightmare - sex 
and drugs and “sweet airs” 
indeed. 

Poor schizophrenic Rich- 
ard Dadd’s magically obses- 
sive “Fairy Feller’s Master- 
stroke” and “Titanla and 
Oberon” again are strange 
and haunted masterpieces 
and rightly hold centre- 


stage. But with a cut-off at 
about 1914, there is little fall- 
ing-off, and Arthur Rackham 
especially is clearly worth 
further and much deeper 
study. 

Victorian and sentimental 
as they may seem, superfi- 
cially, to be. Bottom and 
Titarda as seen through the 
eyes both of Edwin Landseer 
arid the elder John Lamb 
present neither conventional 
nor exactly comfortable a 
vision, with their combina- 
tion of the brutish and the 


frankly sund ial. The Land- 
seer is especially splendid in 
its ambiguities, with the 
improbable loving couple 
surrounded by sprites and 
rabbits, questionable famil- 
iars of toe witch. “Out of 
this wood do not desire to 
go; / Thou shalt remain here, 
whether thou wilt or no.” 


Victorian Fairy Painting: 
The Royal Academy, London 
Wl, until February 8; sup- 
ported by the Friends of the 
Royal Academy. 


B ut it) is Shake-. 

speare of The 
Dream .and The 
Tempest who is 
inevitabl y th e 
principal imaginative stimu- 
lus, through whom a direct 
line may be taken deep Into 
our older, pre-Christian folk 
traditions. And in a pre- 
Freudian age, thoise imagin- 
ings unselfconsciously take 
on, beneath toe prettiness 
and pleasantry, a darker, 
more troubling and ambigu- 
ous tana 

Here is the remarkable 
“Oberon and Titania” 
sequence of paintings by 
Joseph Noel Paton, the 
magic moon-tit wood teem- 
ing with naked, writhing 
fairy flesh, spiders and gob- 
lins, slugs and snails. Here 
too are Richard Doyle’s 
nasty, giggling elves creep- 
ing up to spy an a young 
woman alone in the wood 
awaiting her lover. Even 
more extraordinary are the 


m. 
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Impassive 
on the 
surface, 
volcanic 
below 

Andrew Clark on the growing 
popularity of Finnish music 

K arita Manila is augment the Oulu Sym- 
tbe darling of phony Orchestra, and there 
London's opera is a joint concert-project 
buffs. Os mo van- between orchestra and con- 
ska is the darling servatoire once a year. 


K arita Mattila is 
the darling of 
London's opera 
buffs. Os mo Van- 
ska is the darling 
of Scottish concert audi- 
ences. Esa-Pekka Salonen is 
the darling of the Los 
Angeles music scene. Mag- 
nus Lindberg Is the darling 
or the international 
avant-garde. All these dar- 
lings - and every one a 
Finn. 

As London's Barbican Cen- 
tre opens a. six-week celebra- 
tion of Finnish music and 
arts, it's worth asking why 
there should be so many 
Finns attracting front-line 
attention around the world. 
Finnish culture has achieved 
international prominence in 
total disproportion to a coun- 
try numbering only five mil- 
lion people. But it is a rela- 
tively recent prominence - 
reflecting a nation with a 
clear idea of the value of cul- 
ture and a tax regime capa- 
ble of sustaining it 
To the outside world, Finn- 
ish music still m eans Sibel- 
ius, so it is hardly surprising 
that his symphonies should 
dominate the Barbican pro- 
gramme. But there is more 
to Finnish music than Sibel- 
ius, and it is only since his 
death in 1967 that Finland 
has developed its extraordi- 
nary musical vitality. 

The roots of that vitality 
can be traced to the creation 
of a highly developed system 
of music education in the 
1960s and 1970s. Finland 
gives every encouragement 
to musically-gifted children 
- in specially-streamed clas- 
ses from the age of nine, in 
12 conservatoires covering 
an age-range from 10 to 24, 
and at the elite Sibelius 
Academy in Helsinki. 

It is hard not to be 
impressed by the facilities at 
these institutions. Take the 
city of Oulu, a remote indus- 
trial port with a population 
of 100.000; the conservatoire 
has 1.300 students, many of 
whom attend classes parallel 
to their normal school cur- 
riculum: it has its own state- 
of-the-art recording studio 
and equipment for electronic 
music, three Steinway con- 
cert grands, organ rooms 
and a handsome recital hall. 
The conservatoire shares a 
site with the city's concert 
hail, so that education and 
professional performance are 
umbibcally linked. Students 


augment the Oulu Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and there 
is a joint concert-project 
between orchestra and con- 
servatoire once a year. 

Oulu has 30 choirs and a 
remarkably well-stocked 
music section in the munici- 
pal library. Like most Finn- 
ish cities, it also has an 
unemployment rate of 
around 20 per cent. This 
equation says something 
about the country's priori- 
ties: Finlan d is a youthful 
nation trying to develop a 
culture of its own. Until 
independence 60 years ago. 
the predominant cultural 
influences were Swedish and 
Russian. “We’re a small 
country, and we need a 
strong national culture to 
survive.” says the Ouiu- 
based music critic Esko Abo. 
“We’re lucky that our musi- 
cal culture is governed by a 
spirit of enlightenment.” 

Against this background, 
it is no surprise that so 
many talented musicians 
should have come on-stream 
in the past two decades, or 
that composers should be 
prominent among them. 
Sibelius's domination of 
Finnish music during 
lifetime was such that other 
composers tended to shadow 
his national romantic style, 
and were little known out- 
side Finland. When Sibelius 
died in 1957, having pro- 
duced nothing of signifi- 
cance for 30 years. Finland 
found itself without a mod- 
em music tradition. 


T hat quickly 
changed, and in 
the past 40 years 
Finnish music 
has undergone a 
stylistic liberation - a devel- 
opment which this month’s 
Barbican festival barely 
acknowledges. Most Finnish 
composers in the late 1950s 
and 1960s latched onto inter- 
national post-war trends by 
flirting with 12-tone music. 
By the 1970s. other trends 
were visible: Aulis Salim en 
and Joonas Kokkonen were 
busy creating a modern 
Finnish opera tradition, with 
music rooted in tonality and 
themes related to national- 
ism. The 1960s saw a second 
wave of modernism, of 
which Lindberg and Kaija 
Saariaho were prime exam- 
ples. while the 1990s have 
been years of retrenchment, 
as composers seek a new 
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Sbefius fri 1907: his music Is an Intellectual, emotional and musical odyssey which remains an Ins pir a tion stffl to RnqWi composers 


link with tradition and a bet- 
ter understanding with their 
audiences. 

Stylistic plurality may 
have become the norm, hut 
if you scratch beneath the 
surface, you can still detect 
national characteristics - 
many of them shared with 
Sibelius. F innish music ech- 
oes the absence of preposi- 
tions in the language, so 
that melodies tend to begin 
with the accent on the first 
syllable, without an upbeat. 
They also unfold with long 
notes, before developing into 
a fast outburst: a perfect 
example is the main theme 
of the opening movement of 
Sibelius's First Symphony. It 
is the mark of someone who 
is reluctant to say immedi- 
ately what he is thinking: 
the Finnish temperament is 
impassive on the surface, 
volcanic beneath. 

The sound of nature is 
another trait: static har- 
mony, dark timbres, string 
tremolos, like wind blowing 
in the forest, echoing the 
melancholy mood of winter. 
Listen to Einojuhani Rauta- 
vaara’s Cantus Arcticus, a 


"concerto for birds and 
orchestra”: like so much 
Finnish music, it sounds 
open-air, not technological. 

Although Sibelius had no 
pupils, his technique for 
composing melodies was 
studied and adapted by Kok- 
konen and Safflnen after his 
death: the “ wa ve form” of 
the third movement of Kok- 
konen's Fourth Symphony is 
a good illustration. The 
music af younger-generation 
composers may be worlds 
away from these traditional 
forms, but even some of 
Lindberghs recent scores 
bear a debt to Sibelius’s the- 
matic development, exempli- 
fied by the Seventh Sym- 
phony: the gradual 

metamorphosis from slow to 
fast, without a trace of 
where one ends and the 
other begins. 

Most Finnish composers 
have studied abroad: there’s 
no hothouse atmosphere. 
But even with an individual- 
ist like Saariaho. who has 
spent the past 10 years in 
Paris, there is something 
Finnish about the tempera- 
ment of her music, if not 


T he media have been 
awash with anniver- 
saries. some of a 
decidedly Intramu- 
ral nature. Seventy-five 
years is alt very well, but by 
waving the flag for 40 years 
of Today the BBC seems in 
danger of disappearing up its 
own loudspeakers: especially 
with such damp squibs as 
Ken Clarke interviewing 
John Humphry's. No blood 
on the studio carpet: Hum- 
phry's thought it a huge joke, 
possibly because Clarke 
referred to pnother noted 
media tormentor as “John 
Paxman”. 

My own memories of 
Today include Jack de 
Manic, a snob and a bully. 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 

Look back with dignity 


jeering his way through a 
hostile interview with a 
French schoolboy whose fal- 
tering English he rubbished 
to bis unlovely sidekick, 
John Timpson. This was rich 
coming from a man 
famously unable to tell the 
time in his own language. 

As ever. Radio 2’s Armi- 
stice Day programme was 
beautifully done. Flanders 
Fields concentrated on Pas- 
schendaele, that Dantesque 
inferno of rotting corpses. 
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human bits, dead mules and 
horses, and the engulfing, 
a tm king mud (rendered the 
fouler by blocked drains) 
which drowned so many. 
The programme was full of 
vignettes. Explosions of 3000 
degrees centigrade meant 
that “Germans had gone up 
as gas”: the biggest piece 
found after one mine-burst 
was a foot In a boot. A 
young Welsh poet was sum- 
moned to the Bardic chair 
three times to be crowned at 
that year's eisteddfod, but he 
lay dead in a Belgian wood. 
An old Belgian woman recal- 
led her father hearing 
screams of “Mummy!” on his 
way to wort “They shot a 
soldier of 17." Like others, 
she alluded to a terribly 
darkened childhood. Cock- 
ney Jack Mudd's last letter 
to his wife Lizzie spoke long- 
ingly of keeping a nice home 
- “I know the value of one 
now. Goodnight, love." He 
never returned. 

Though the story works in 
its inescapable simplicity - 
ova- half a million dead to 
gain a “blip in the ground”, 
35 killed for every metre 
gained, then all given up in 
a subsequent retreat - Ruth 
Prince's production added 
poetry to first-hand 
accounts. Paul McGann 
catches the perfect balance 
between - passion and 
restraint and avoids sound- 
ing actorish. Owen, Sassoon, 
the Canadian Macrae: their 
concise, pared-down bitter- 
ness makes today's satire 


sound like woolly self-indul- 
gence. 

Margate attained knproba- 
ble radio prominence last 
week. Radio 2’s John Mor- 
timer Presents Sensational 
British Trials, a not entirely 
accurate statement, kicked 
off with a 1929 matricide in a 
seaside hotel The usual am- 
dram performances complete 
with Scottish doctor: notable 
only for evoking a gullible 
era when con-men passed 
themselves off as officer 
class in surroundings of 
seedy gentility. 

I t was a visit to Margate 
some years later that 
sparked T.S. Eliot’s The 
Waste Land, Radio 3*s 
Sunday Feature, Hurry Up 
Please, It's Time paraded the 
great, the good and a fash- 
ionable actress to say what 
the poem meant to them. 
The total was less than the 
sum of thp parts, some of 
them excellent Emanuel Lit- 
vin off remembered reading 
the work in the public 
library he frequented to keep 
warm as an East End teen- 
ager. Despite his fury at 
Eliot's perceived anti-Semi- 
tism, as an octocgenarian he 
still commends the “wonder- 
ful, wonderful poem” to his 
son of 11. I .am not sure 
whether his intellectual or 
physical resilience Is to be 
mare admired. The Austra- 
lian poet Peter Porter found 
Eliot’s cockney characters 
"condescending”. Blake Mor- 
rison rather strangely 


about its sound-world. ”1 
don’t consciously compose 
‘Finnish-sounding' music.” 
says Kalevi Aha Finland’s 
leading middle-generation 
symphonist. "Great art 
always has a national base - 
look at Bach, Elgar, Tchai- 
kovsky - which it manages 
to transcend. Composers 
who deny their background 
and try to write universal 
art usually end up with a 
very small audience." 

Audience is a key word. In 
return for his 15-year state 
stipend, Aho does not simply 
write symphonies: his job 
Involves building links with 
the people of Lahti, where be 
is composer-in-residence. He 
visits schools, he writes fes- 
tive pieces. “In such a small 
community, music has no 
meaning If you think only of 
yourself. I have to think of 
my audience, I want to know 
what they are thinking. The 
aim is to dissolve people's 
prejudices against contempo- 
rary music. I can’t afford to 
write only for specialists.” 

Although Finnish compos- 
ers have little trouble get- 
ting their work performed 


declared it evoked the small 
Yorkshire town of his child- 
hood. Raymond Chandler 
quoted it (so did Dorothy 
Parker, omitted from this 
compendium). Interesting, 
but a bit of a magpie’s nest. 

Two small but disturbing 
sidelights on changing stan- 
dards at the BBC. In Metb 
mmuaod s look at the Louise 
Woodward affair, an out-! 
raged US reporter recounted' 
how a BBC correspondent , 
had asked her to get the dirt 
on the judge’s divorce, a' 
descent to tabloid values 
that shocked those who had 1 
admired the corporation. , 
And in my FT colleague 
Chris Dunkley's Feedback, a ‘ 
woman outlined her struggle 
to get information, already 
inadvertently given on air 
and anyway in the public 
domain. How much does the 
BBC pay Camelot for the 
privilege of broadcasting the 
lottery hullabaloo? (In 
Ireland, the lottery business 
pays the broadcasters!) No 
joy from the director general 
or the chief accountant) (no 
reply since June); then from 
another department ; a 
high-handed announcement 
that the knowledge was not 
“in the public interest”. Oh 
yes it Is; and not all the 
Pharisaic arrogance of 
decrees ingly justified self- 
righteousness can alter the 
fact that it's our money. 


JUNE REDFERN 

(faBtmtf BBC2 -OB on CatmeT) 
Solo Exhibition of 
Nm Paintings & B c hta gs 
to 2 Decanter 
Bofaun GaBeiy, 

IS Ruffing Bud. Hontay, (ton 
TeffinrOfttf StStSS 


Reward for 
a vision 
of hope 

Judith Hendershott talks to 
Oscar-winner Zdenek Sverak 

T henWrtof N^ onwroK 
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Prague as the night became ***** 


and recorded. Sibelius still 
comprises Half the F innish 
music played by Finnish 
orchestras. This month's 
cycle of the symphonies at 
the Barbican, given by the 
London Symphony Orches- 
tra under Sir Colin Davis, 
will doubtless help to 
explain their enduring 
appeaL Sibelius was a wild 
man who needed to disci- 
pline himself, and the sym- 
phonies chart bis progress - 
from the sprawling canti- 
lenas of Kulleroo to the 22- 
minute Seventh. 

Sibelius's music is more 
than just a reaction to the 
Finnish forest or the bleak- 
ness of winter, much more 
than a flicker of sun one 
moment and of disquiet the 
next; more, even, than the 
sense of being surrounded 
by vast forces we don’t 
understand. It is an intellec- 
tual, emotional and musical 
odyssey, in which Sibelius 
gradually eliminates his ego, 
his facility, his gift for writ- 
ing tunes - so that by the 
time he reaches the trom- 
bone theme of the Seventh 
Symphony, he has achieved 
something so concentrated 
that it wraps up everything 
its predecessors could 
express. 

“Valo", a festival of Finnish 
music and arts, runs at the 
Barbican, London EC2, till 
January 1 <0171 638 8891). 


T he night of Novem- 
ber 17 1989 is 

remembered 
Prague as the night 
of the masakr. More than 
50,000 students were march- 
ing towards Wenceslas 
Square when they were con- 
fronted by riot police. Actor 
and screenwriter ZdenSk 

8v6rak was one of the dem- 
onstrators bat had to leave 
early for a theatre perfor- 
mance. The next morning he 
heard about the “bloody 
struggle” on the radio. That 
evening every theatre in 
Prague asked their audi- 
ences to Join the protest 
On Monday, exactly eight 
years after the Velvet Revo- 
lution, ZdenSc Svfer&k will 
receive the 1997 United 
Nations Time for Peace 
Award at New York's Car- 
negie Given for the 

first time in 1994 to Steven 
Spielberg for Schindler’s 
the award is a tribute 
to artists who have fur- 
thered "peace, tolerance, 
and a vision of hope”. 
SvSrdk shares ft with his 
son, film director Jan 
SvSr&k, and British pro- 
ducer Eric Abraham, for 
their Oscar-winning (Best 
Foreign Language Film) 
Kolya and its portrayal of 
“triumph over adversity and 
difficult political realities”. 

Born in 1986, ZdenSk 
Sv&rdk has known difficult 
political realities all his life. 
When Hitler invaded 
Czechoslovakia his family 
fled from Prague to the 
countryside, where he deliv- 
ered messages on his bicycle 
to partisans of the resis- 
tance. After university he 
took a Job as writer and pre- 
senter at Prague radio. 

SvSrfik’s radio career 
came to a sudden halt with 
the Russian invasion of 
August 1968. After the tanks 
rolled in, he spent a week 
broadcasting from safe 
houses in support of the 
resistance. Sv&rAk describes 
it as "a great time for radio 
- people crossed their fin- 
gers” . But be gave up when 
it became obvious he would 
be forced to broadcast Rus- 
sian propaganda. 

SvMk turned full-time to 
a theatre project begun one 
year earlier. In 1967, while 
broadcasting a satiric radio 
programme, he invented his 
most famous character, Jfira 
Cimrman. Based on fantasy 
but embodying the qualities 
of a Czech anti-hero in the 
tradition of Good Soldier 
Schweik. Cimrman was the 
personification of a tarn-of- 
th e-century middle-Euro- 
pean genius, a "Czech Leon- 
ardo da Vinci” who was an 
inventor (“of the electric 
fight bulb, Eiffel Tower, the- 
ory of relativity - but all 
these cre a tions were plagiar- 
ised by others”), composer, 
writer, painter, unsuccessful 
in everything be tried to da 
’Jfira Cimrman’ became so 
real that listeners inquired 
where they could see 
Cnnnnan’s plays. So Svfitik 
began staging performances. 

From the beginning, the 
jftra Cimrman theatre was 
dedicated to mocking the 


authorities, from the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian era onwards, 
and after August 1968 it 
became a thorn in the side 

of the communist regime. 

According to director 
jifi Meozelt during the dark 
days of the 1970s the 
Cimrman theatre was “an 
oasis of free thinking for the 
people”. Today the Jdra 
Ci mr man theatre has cult 
status, plays to sold-ont 
houses, and has just cele- 
brated the 30th anniversary 
of its first performance. Its 
repertory is based on intri- 
cate Czech wordplay punctu- 
ated by outrageous slap- 
stick. Svirfih writes the 
scripts with friend and co- 
founder Ladislav Smoijai 
and performs most nights. 

Asked why it is called the 
“Jftra Cimrman” theatre, 
Sv&rfik told me “the name 
*Jira' means *to be near the 
people’ and is often used by 
actors for this purpose”. 
With a capacity of only 250 
the theatre has an intimacy 
which he treasures. Stand- 
ing in the centre of the 
empty stage, Srtr&k said 
"This is where I am happiest 
— making eye contact with 
the audience”. 


W ith his piercing 
bine eyes and 
distinctive 
beard, Svtr&k 
is a charismatic presence 
and one of the most recog- 
nised people in Plague. But 
now, thanks to Kolya, he 
hag b ec ome an international 
figure as well. I asked him 
about the genesis of the 
story of Kolya, for which he 
wrote the screenplay and 
played the cellist Louka. A 
case of art Imitating life? 
Certainly, in the sense that 
as a lifelong dissident he 
could sympathise with the 
plight of the musician out of 
favour with the authorities. 

Why did Svftrdk portray 
Louka as a cellist? “For 
practical reasons essential 
to the plot he had to be a 
cellist - Louka needed a car 
to transport his cello!” 
Sv&rfik couldn’t play the 
cello but, before making the 
film, he learned basic bow- 
ing and fingering techniques 
in three months. His most 
thrilling moment in the film 
came when he played Sme- 
tana’s Md Vlast in the Old 
Town Square, a scene which 
combined new film and 
archive footage of the first 
Prague Spring after the Vel- 
vet Revolution. 

Svgrdk's next film will be 
based on bis childhood 
heroes, Czech pilots who 
flew for the British Royal 
Air Force and scored excep- 
tionally well against the 
Luftwaffe in the Battle of 
Britain. It will be made by 
the Kolya team: written: by 
ZdenSk, directed by son Jan, 
and produced by Eric Abra- 
ham. As Vdclav Havel says 
in his tribute to the UN 
prize for Kolya, it is sure to 
be a film “in the humanistic 
tradition of Czech cinema- 
tography”, dealing with 
“serious issues with great 
sensitivity and intelligent 
humour”. 


Global Arts Guide 

published with the Weekend FT on 
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Spend It 

A range mqic stark than ‘Starcke’ 


Cutting edge 
it's not, but 
Lucia van der 
Post admires 
Sir Terence 
Conran's latest 
project 

S ir Terence Conran 
could never be 
accrued of being 
nnawbitiqns. Some 
folks might have 

thought that amririg to 

70,000 Londoners a week 
would be enough. Not . Sir 
Terence - .he now has 
another ambition; to per- 
suade us to buy not just 
Conran-chosen objects, 
which is what hitherto filled 
The Conran Shop, but Con- 
ran-designed. - objects with 
which to bedeck our homes. 

You have to admire the 
chutzpah. . Having withdrawn 
from one e mp ir e - Habitat 
and Mothercare — be dusted 
himself down, picked himself, 
up and buDt another one. At 
the gflmg time that hie was 
setting up bis gastronomic 
empire, he was also creating ■ 
one of the most up-to-the- 
minute home furnishing 
shops in the c ountry. 

As Habitat went its merry 
way, purveying its dean and 
simple lines to the not so 
well-heeled middle-market, 
he kept The Conran Shop 
exclusive, refined, out of 
reach in price and taste 
from all but the sophisti- 
cated, designer-educated, 
classes. 

It was a well-judged move 
- not too many retailers 
believed the affluent had: 
tastes that rose above; chintz, 
antiques and pot-pourri - Sir - 
Terence, with his nose far a 
trend before we even know 
itfs happened, sensed that a 
new moneyed urban elite: 
was looking for some alter- 





Cfocfcwfaa from abow 

• Ffmrfy Btttchsd leather 
boom, In Week and brown, 
from £16 1 
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• Wool rug thrum, from ' 
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£120. 

• Sen 

£1,096. Caitmra throw, 
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• Beechwood bowls— 
largo, £110, imdunn, £40, 
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• Glass vases - orangs 
strips, from £75, half- 
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tal deer vase, £98, blue 

and white version, E7SL 



natives to Habitat, on the 
one hand,- and Colefax & 
Fowler on the. other. Hie 
Conran Shop provided it 
The problem with The 
Conran Shop was that, how- 
ever charming, it was not 
very large. This meant , that 
it did not have enough buy- 
ing power and prestige to be 
able' to persuade manufac- 


turers to make . excl 
ranges for it - it could 
gest a tweak here and 
but create nothing 
AD that has rihang ad- 
A few weeks ago, a 
. shop opened at 55 
lebane High 
Wl., This joins 
(MI cheHn Hou se, R t 
Road, London SW3X flwseia 


Pans and Hamburg and two 
in Japan. There is now some 
serious buying power to put 
behind an exclusive collec- 
tion all designed by a team 
heated by Sir Terence him- 
selfrnd Alex WTO cock. 

Sceptics who wonder 
wheher Six Terence can 
have had any tfann for any 
over-seeing of the 


range do not know the man. 
“I would say,” he tells me, 
“that some 95 per cent of the 
new range started as some- 
thing I sketched an a draw- 
ing-board. Others contrib- 
uted a great deal but almost 
all started with me." Any- 
thing slipping past the all- 
seeing Conran eye is almost 
out of the question. 


Nevertheless, in a world 
already well-provided with 
sheets and towels, chairs, 
plates and coffee cups, Sir 
Terence makes no great 
claims for his new lines. 
"This is a very simple core 
range," he says. Tm not try- 
ing to produce a vastly origi- 
nal selection - it is more 
stark than ‘Starcke’. 


“'When I was in Japan 
recently, they told me - to 
my utter amazement - that I 
was seen as the brand leader 
in the world of home fur- 
nishings - the Prada or 
Gucci, if you like, of the sofa 
set 

“So it seemed logical to me 
to try to build on that and 
find a way of putting 



The pulling, the popping, paper hats and execrable 
jokes . . .allpart of 4^.party for 150 years 


T he cracker, you-may. ; 
be interested to 
know, is 150 years 
old this -rear. 
Invented by one Tate Smith 
in 1847, it started out as a - 
humbte cardboard tube cov- 
ered in brightly -coloured 
paper, housing -a chemically 
impregnated paper which, 
when •‘pulled’!’, created .a 
small “pop” and released ‘a 
bright paper hat, , motto or 
joke. From . there, it grew 


Into a popular elaborate. 

affair much in demand at 
cetebradokEr throughout tfcfe 
year. 

. These days,, crackers are 
almost uniquely a Christinas 
affair .*■ the 1 putting, the pop- 
ping, thewearing of the hats 
end the. reading of the exe- 
crable jokes .being an inextri- 
cable part of the traditional 
festivities. 

But, according to the Vic- 
toria - A Albert Museum, 





crackers were once an inte- 
gral part of many Victorian 
entertainments. -Dinner par- 
ties were often themed, with 
crackers being?.. specially 
designed to carty through 
the Image. When, for 
instance, Tutenkhamon’s 
tomb was discovered in the 
1920s, a special box of “Tom 
Smith's Treasures from 
Loxor" crackers was pro- 
duced: every cracker, hat 
and small present based an 
an Egyptian theme. 

Votes for Women, Imperial 
India, first whispers of the 
Hhannai tunnel (way back at 
the turn of -the century). 
Heroes of the Empire, the 
Paris Exhibition - all these 
were occasions to celebrate 
with, lavish themed boxes 
and much cracker pulling. 

Over time the tradition got 
lost, but this year til® Tam 
Smith company - ter years 
to crackers what Hoover was 
to vacuum cleaners - is hop- 
ing to bring cracker^puBing 
back into the centre of cele- 
brations all year round. 

Looking back through 
early archive material 
makes one long for the 
crackers of yesterday. The 
presentation is marvellous - 
n Wl rfii g packaging, imagina- 
tive theming and fine logos. 
As for the contents, Tom 
Smith used to to u r the world 
to find original surprises 
such as bracelets- from Bohe- 
mia, tiny wooden barrels 
from, the US. scarf pins 
Saxony, tiny pill boxi 
rouge and power puffs, 
far cry from the tatty 
kle-wrapped trinkets 
In the cheaper stores 

If you want your 
to be a proper part o' 
fan, not a cheap 

accessory, there are 
general guidelines to 
when you buy them, First, 
any good manufoturer 
should fist the eantefts on 
the back .of the boi Tom 
Smith certainly do<s this 
and John Lewis, wbkb has a 
■wonderfal selectioi of 12 

handmade cradcere fc bright 
«jfoms fra* mso, atachesa 
photograph of the contents 
to ibehack of the tox. 

. .If . prices seen high, 
remember that evsn those 
made hugely by machine 
need quite a lot of udividnal 
hand-work - at the very 
leari; the. snaps htve to be 
ptaced by hand. :. 

...Check the box end the 
crackers- baxerfshould he 
fifiriy substantial, to protect 


Cracker boms made by "Ibni Smflh during the 
lest century and tho early part of this century. 
These an* going Into the Art and Design orchhm 
rt the V& A museum at die and of the year. 


Ctockwfee 
from far toft 

• Cover of the 
1938 catalogue. 

• Cover of the 
1010 catalogue. 

• Crackers 
made for the 
Paris ExhRaHon 
in 1900. 

• WMHe 
crackers from 
the late 19th 
oentury. 



together a small chain of 
franchises." 

The result is about 400 
Conran-designed products in 
The Conran Shews now, and 
by spring the number should 
have risen to about 1,000. 

There are no great sur- 
prises here - but Sir Ter- 
ence's tastes have never run 
to the eye-shattering, the 
quirky or the over-bold. 

He’s always liked simple 
things. He was toe first to 
bring us earthenware casse- 
roles from provincial France, 
simple white bowls, furni- 
ture redolent of “below 
stairs" and — famously - rtw 
well-designed salad bowl 
that he wanted the whole 
world to have. 

Simplicity, he believes, 
should come beautifully 
made from fine materials, 
and the things we use every 
day should be of toe highest 
quality. So this new range 
exhibits an almnat ostenta- 
tious simplicity coupled with 
a sense of luxe. 

There is very little surface 
decoration - chrnn is mostly 
white or cream, Knon plain , 
simply striped or self- 
patterned, the colour palette 
is restrained, wood Is used 
almost starkly. 

The luxury comes from 
the quality of the materials 
used - cashmere for the 
throws, finest wool for the 
blankets, bone china for toe 
tableware, walnut wood for 
salad bowls, cherry wood for 
a tray and so an. These are 
not things to take the world 
by storm but they form a 
reliable, consistent collection 
to which those whose taste it 
is, can always turn. 

This care range is likely to 
be the springboard for 
launching a collection of 
smaTHsh (no more than 4,000 
sq ft) franchised slugs. By 
next spring. Sir Terence teDs 
me, there will be a third 
Conran Shop in the capital 
One to watch, wirthinim. 


Below, left 

• A selection of Tom Smith cockara - some for 
special occasions such as timer partita (the 
Mack and gold, for example), end others for 
Christmas. Prices from £7.75 to C1t45fcr«lx. 
SuecM orders wraBabte. 


Smith 


crackers from damage, 
thej cardboard surround- 
ing toes crackers’ contents 
should also be sturdy. Don’t 
wor ry too much about being 
tastefolj- a bit of glitz is 
part of | the fun. Handmade 
look more finished 
and metre polished but, of 
course, tost mare. 

Not enough people, per- 
toat special 
orders lean be made. Tom 
makes themed 
to Victorian times, 
iw, toe factory is 
siting its special 
Buckingham Pal- 
can be made 
;, christenings, 
!, parties. 

moment, it is bard 
cracker other than 
co-op to Christmas, 
next year St Valen- 
tine} day versions win be on 
In the meantime, do as 
great party planner 
do et buy all you need before 
Chiptmas and put the rest 
far parties, celebra- 
i and the following year, 
its 150th anniversary, 
Smith has brought out 


a special collection of crack- 
ers to celebrate this Christ- 
mas. Look out for its Father 
Christmas Hsitig ii — very nos- 
talgic, suitably traditional 
and beautifully handmade. 

Each cracker is hand- 
finished, the contents filled 
by hand, the ribbon bows 
round the cracker tied by 
hand (£17.86 for six). The 
contents Include an address 
book, playing cards, floating 

candles, a wooden boxed 
puzzle, a string of “pearls", a 
mini-telescope, a vegetable 
or fruit fridge magnet, a 
beetle to a box. as eraser 
cube puzzle, a staple 
remover and a mini-golf set 
(for table golf?). 

For children, it has seven 
themed boxes, some of them 
based on magic tricks, oth- 
ers on collectable animals 
(for instance. Wade animals 

- a cult coll e ctable it seems 

- or cats). Boxes of six cost 
between £5.70 and £&50. 

■ Stockist inquiries for Tom 
Smith crackers, and special 
orders, let: 01602404 904 

L.v*d.P. 


The Financial Times plans to publish a Survey on 


Private 

Banking 


on Wednesday, November 26 


For further information, please contact: 

Hannah Pursall 

Tel: +44 171 873 4167 
Fax: +44 171 873 4296 

Tim Hart 

Tel: +212 745 1341 
Fax: +212 355 9539 

or your usual Financial Times representative 
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Clockwise from left: 

□ Opulence which works for day or 
evening in the shape of a li lacy-blue 
wool coat with fake fur coflar, £700, 
by Clements Rfeefru. Tel: 0171-409 
7719. 

□ Shades of Jackie O - baby pink 
coat in wool/alpaca/mohair mix with 
fake fur coflar, £755, from Georges 


laomuu 

The cult of the 


quirky coat 


Leave the dassic version hanging in the wardrobe and splash 
out on a one-off for this season, says Karen Wheeler 


W hatever 
happened to 
the classic 
coat - that 
mega pur- 
chase that was expected to 
perform a leading role in the 
wardrobe for several years if 
it was to Justify the outlay? 
The answer is that - in fash- 
ion circles at least - it has 
been replaced by the cult 
coat, the coat as pure fash- 


ion statement, a one-season 
wander rather than a sensi- 
ble lang-tenn buy. 

The classic camel - last 
season’s big hit - has been 
pushed aside in favour of 
quirkier numbers. Whereas 
the coat as an extreme fash- 
ion statement used to be 
avoided at all costs, now the 
object of desire is the coat 
that stands out from the 
crowd. Interesting details 


A M®giC«I Christmas 

^h@Pping Eveni 

ThorScUg 2T th November 


. ~ ^ Come into Simpson Ptaadfly on 
u ._. ^ Thureddy 27rfi November 

between 6 and 9pm 
and enjoy an exclusive 

Jffit 10% SHOPPING DISCOUNT^ 
rfiroughout the stoic We'we a 
\ If FREE PRIZE DRAW Cm 

i to vvin a fl»000 Simpson 
J Voucher and mufled wine, 

nonce pies, magicians and music on 7 floors 
stuffed with exciting Christmas gifts for men 
and women. 


imps 


FOR RJKTHB WPCBMAROM 
CALL RffiMOTE 0800 288 188 


and trims as well as mem- 
orable colours are highly 
covetable. 

Take, for e x ample, the 
lila&blue narrow-cut coat by 
British designer duo Clem- 
ents Bibeiro. With a real or 
fake fur collar, depending on 
your taste, it has a vaguely 
1930s vintage air about it 
and has been designated the 
coat of the season by those 
on fashion's front line. 
Model Kate Moss and a 
clutch of Vogue fashion edi- 
tors can be spotted wearing 
it 

“There are only so many 
classic navy or block coats 
you can cope with and I just 
couldn't face buying a fac- 
simile of every other style I 
already owned," Bays Lisa 
Armstrong. Vogue’s fashion 
features director, who has 
bought the version with fake 
fur and is giving the knee- 
length navy Jil Sander 
"slouch" coat die wore last 
season a temporary break. 

“I think people like to fall 
In love with things now. Pale 
blue is not the most practi- 
cal of colours but I adore it 
If you have a piece Uke that, 
you make It go with the 
other items In your ward- 
robe. It works surprisingly 
well with most things - 
including black," she says. 

Stunning though the 
Clements Bibeiro coat cer- 
tainly is, it is doubtful 
whether Armstrong or her 


Vogue colleagues, Jayne 
Pickering and Charlotte 
Pilcher - who have bought 
the black version with a 
mink collar - will stm be 
sporting it next season. 

Last winter, for example, 
it was anything in campi or 
a black Crombie-style coat 
costing £250 from AFC; the 
season before that a short 
fitted black coat with a fake 
fur collar by Jigsaw that 
fashion editors sported with 
astonishin g synchramcity. 

“Coat buyers now Call into 
two groups," says Jeanette 
Todd, design director of Jae- 
ger. "There are those who 
want to buy something clas- 
sic and beautiful; then there 
are those who think of coats 
as a fashion item and who 
buy something because they 
just have to have it. Things 
have to be tempting in carder 
to get people to buy bat 
people wUl pay money for 
something if they really love 
it" 

Most of this season’s cult 
coats are short - the snappy 
short coat is Ideal for clim- 
bing in and out of taxis, run- 
ning round town to appoint- 
ments or zipping up escal- 
ators. It is also not so bulky 
that you cannot fling it over 
the bade of your chair in a 
coffee bar, and - most 
important - it is all the bet- 
ter for showing off yoga- 
toned legs, expensive stilet- 
tos or knee boots. The feel- 


ing persists that te neat, 
short coat looks nun chic. 

Jigsaw's limited edition 
cream coat in Egbsnedght 
tweed for £200 (oily in 
selected stores) is a lerfect 
example. More sultate for 
cold weather and extomely 
chic is Agnes B’s bufem-to- 
th e-neck knee-length dack 
coat, which many fafcion 
editors are wearing. It xtks 
extremely smart and is veil 
cut with a barely discertble 
but flattering swing atfte 
back. 

But a few stunners - sth 
as Dries von Noten’a elegsit 
long leather-trimmed dev 
brown wool coat - prove tfe 
exception to the rule. 

However, there is one coa 
style that, enjoys cult statin- 
but could also be deemed a 
classic: the tailored city coat 
- with broad shoulders, boxy 
shape and worn to Just 
below the knee - inspired by 
the gentleman's Crumble. If 
you haven’t been tempted by 


the vintage, one-of-a-kind 
coat, this is undoubtedly a 
highly fashionable look this 
winter. 

It is the favourite style of 
minimalist designers such as 
Helmut Ii-sng and Jfl Sandw 
and their followers. Mlucda 
Praha also offered versions 


‘There are 
only so many 
classic navy 
or black coats 


you can cope 
with’ 


S nan’s overcoat in 
main Hn** anrf Min 
lections but made 
tore feminine by 
them with stilettos, 
bies just seem to 
sn fashionable for- 
ys Angela Buttoiph. 


fashion writer on the Lon- 
don Evening Standard, who 
buys practically the same 
black version from Jigsaw 
every season. “It is flatter- 
ring, works with just about 
anything and it looks really 
smart. One problem with 
really clever coats is that 
they often don’t go with 
your jeans but if you wear a 
lot of monochrome, a mini- 
malist tailored black coat is 
ideal" 

For those who can't afford 
an authentic Jil Sander, 
another advantage with the 
Crombie is that it is rela- 
tively easy to pick up a qual- 
ity version on the high 
street 

Otherwise, the coat is 
increasingly becoming a 
statement of opulence. Deli- 
ciously impractical cream or 
pale coloured coats are per- 
fectly in keeping with the 
new mood. 

So, too, is the lavish use of 
real or fake fur. The Mani 


label, which is suddenly very 
fashionable, makes lavish 
use of for as a trim on coat 
collars and cuffs. Such coats 
come with the added advan- 
tage of looking fabulous for 
the evening, almost as if 
they had been designed with 
this season’s beading, 
sequins and lace in Tntnd. 
Lisa Armstrong, for 
instance, says she ■ has 
“never possessed an evening 
coat, but I have discovered 
that the Clements Ribeiro 
coat works well with my 
Manolo Blahnik shoes and 
Elspeth Gibson dress”. 

The one-season wonder 
coat may be part of the 
return to conspicuous con- 
sumption. It is, however, 
more likely that certain 
coats, sneb as George’s 
Bech’s short fitted style in 
baby pink, are so desirable 
that even if they are only 
wearable for one season, the 
fashionable set will just have 
to have one anyway. 


G D I 
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The creaking house 
that Jerry built 

Todd Siapera on die owner of the world's most valuable team 


O la recent US 
iothall night, 
he nation 
jbservad Jerry 
(ones, owner • 
of the Dallaf owboys. in ■ 
his element^ 63.000 Cons 
packed Tex/ Stadium for 
the team’sih consecutive 
home seU-ct Under a foil 
! moon, the podyear blimp 
floated ovabe arena’s 
semi open (of, providing 


I aerial pho 

national fc 

pregame' 
Cowboy cj 
and beans 
of the tun 
In the* 
on thia s*u 
Jones fliw 
televisiopt 


erleaders shook 
from all corners 


In the ndle of the pomp, 
on this svmy evening, 
Jones fllto among 
televisioprews giving 
pre-gammterviews, wiping 
perspirapn from his brow 
and glaoanding corporate 
VIPs cope sidelines. 

Undei ones, the Cowboys 
have btji rated the most 
valnabpf 113 US sports 
franchss for five years ina 
row bwmantial World 
magazfe. The chib's’ 
esthnald $31 Om value in 
1996 W for ahead of the 
$25Qmfr the second-placed 
New Yk Knickerbockers 
baskeoll team. 

JonJ rates it even higher 
- at SQm. Yet, when he 
paid flQm to buy the 
Cowtp and the lease to 
Texafitadium in 1989. he 
says jwas the largest sum 
ever aid out for a US sports 
frantise. He paid cash and . 
saysje faced Sim a month 
in lqes from thestart On 


the field, the team was in . 
disarray, having won only 
five of 32 games in the 
previous two seasons. ' 

. With no previous 
background in the sport .. - 
business; the new owner 
needed inqaratiaa. As an 
Arkansas oD and gas man,, 
he was said to have 
prospered by drilling : 
-between the' dry holes of 
previously abandoned 
leases. \Mbying to Dallas, he 
needed something equally 
dramatic. 

He quickly became 
involved in every facet of - ■ .- 
the team and drew early fire 
for dismissing the legendary 
Tom Landry, the team's 
only coach in its 29-year . - 
history. Yet. if Landry's 
record was sagging; his 
~ successor, Jimmy Johnson, 
was to become avfctimaf 
bis own success. 

After his fif^h season with 
the Cowboys, anda ., 
remarkable second 
consecutive Sbper Bowl 
victory, he was fired. Why? 
Jones explained that he had 
resented the media halo 
around Johnson. T just 
couldn’t put up with it 
Every lack of recognition of 
how we got to where we 
. were was like sticking pins 
in me. And I am sure that 
my lack of recognition of his 
contribution to how we got 
to where we were stuck pins 

into him ” 

In another quarter, Janes’ - 
blueprint for success was 
grating among rival 
National Football League 


team owners. To retain star 
players, he flouted league 
salary caps, lavishing $i03m 
in i « gn h »ff bemuses. But 
what really rankled, was 
Jones’ ability to finance the 
spending binge. A brilliant 
and tireless marketing man i 
. be mads a cash cow out ctf 
Texas Stadium and nearly 
doubled the -number of 
corporate suites to 870, the 
most anywhere. 

The final straw that - 
prompted the NFL to bring a 
$30Qm lawsuit against the 
Cowboys in 1995 was Jones’ 

Seven players 
have served 
suspensions 
for drug abuse 
in the past 
two seasons 

alleged circumventing of the 
league’s exclusive 
marketing rights for all the 
team logos (jt shares the 
proceeds among teams). He 
decided that, even if he 
couldn’t winTra money from 
the Cowboys' “Star” logo, he 
could persuade outside 
corporations to tie their 
images to bis fan*™ through 
Texas Sfa yffmrL After an , his 
exciting players had such a 
huge national following that 
they had become dubbed 
“America’s Team**. 

rake was an early .catch, 
its trademark “swoosh" 


appearing high (ngfrte the 
st a diu m. Then, in classic 
ambush marketing. Jones 
si gned stadium desis with 
Pepsi, AT&T and American 
Express, all direct 
competitors of the NFL's 
sponsors Coke, Sprint «nd . 
Visa. 

The suites and 
sponsorship deals produced 
the bulk of an estimated 
$4im in venue revenues last 
season, and have brought in 
approximately $iiQm over 
the past three years 
compared with average 
venue receipts for NFL 
teams last season of $7.6m. 
Jones denies, however, that 
the stadium proceeds funded 
his free spending. He says 
the resources came from his 
energy and real estate 
businesses. 

In owners' meetings, 

Jones ha* argued that, 
rather than dipping his 
wings, more should 
adopt successful - - 
marketing practices. “We 
are talking about sources of 
revenue that energy, 

pr om o fifyi, akin and Tr>ngfci» 
can make bigger,” he 
contends. 

“I feel strongly that the 
best salesmen for the league 
are the individual clubs, not 
the people at NFL 
properties. No one can 
promote the aura and imag o 
of the Dallas Cowboys better 
than I can." 

Janes responded to the 
legal threat with a $700m 
suit of his own. The parties 
settled in December, with 



Jerry Jones: T would have been mortally wounded if I had not been successful’ 


Jones free to continue his 
marketing practices. Now, 
having won that battle, he 
seems to be winning the war 
- many former adversaries 
are coming to be intrigued 
by his ideas. Dan Rooney, 
owner of the Pi t t sbu r gh 
Steelers, is a notable 
convert 

Indeed, the Steelers hired 


a new marketing director 
thk season, them signed 
deals with six “corporate 
partners". 

When speaking, Jones’ 
eyes can well with tears 
when be talks of his time 
with the Cowboys. While 
there was never a risk of 
going broke, he says he 

“danced with the financial 


devil in my mind. I would 
have been spiritually, 
mortally wounded if I had 
not been successful". 

Unfortunately, the 
financial success b«« been 
marred of late by a soap 
opera series of drug and sex 
allegations - even rape 
charges - against members 
of his team. Seven have 


served league-imposed drug 
abuse suspensions in two 
seasons. 

Johnson, now with the 
Miami Dolphins, was 
unforgiving of such player 
transgressions. By contrast, 
new coach Barry Switzer 
has appeared Indifferent. 
Jones himself seemingly has 
tried to sweep the problems 
under the rug. 

Through it all. the 
Cowboys lost the image of 
“America’s Team" for which 
the likes of Pepsi and AT&T 
had paid dearly. Polls 
showed that, while retaining 
loyal followers, they also 
had become the most hated 
team in America. Jones’ 
daughter, Charlotte, a 
marketing executive with 
the team, says: “There was 
concern that the ship was 
going to «(nk and no one 
was doing anything about 

it." 

At the end of last season, 
with quarterback Troy 
Alkman so dismayed that he 
threatened to retire, Jones 
lectured his players about 
their “irresponsible, 
unthinking" actions. He 
hired player counsellors and 
installed surveillance 
cameras In training camp 
dormitories before this 
season began. But it didn't 
help his clampdown when 
Switzer was arrested in 
August for carrying a loaded 
gun at a Texas airport 
Then, as training camp 
ended, the players wrecked 
the dormitory, tearing out 
the cameras and soiling the 
carpet. 

While Jones wrestles with 
his problems off the field, 
new pressures are building 
on it. His battered and 
slowing stars no longer 
do mina te opponents as they 
once did, and the team has 
only five wins in its first 10 
games of the season. A fresh 
injection of inspiration Is 
needed - urgently. 

That might take some 
doing. After a recent loss to 
Washington, a glum Switzer 
told reporters: “If you’ve got 
any answers, come, he Ip us." 


V W rivers who get 
I ■ behind the wheel 
I M.-ot Toyota’s Prius 
will find the new 
car anything they 

hav driven before. That 
migt not be surprising .- 
afte all, it is the world's 
firs hybrid petrol/electric 
proiction vfehiclq. :Y«t'- 
Toja is keen to promote 
the riusas an entirety nor- 
ma car rather than some 
ext vaganza for the anorak 
bri da * ' ' ; 

' look at. the Prius is 
utt ly unexceptional, with a 
m appointed and relatively 
sp lous eabin and a large 
lu age compartment The 
he Bights and frontal'' treat- 
m it betray Ford’s “new 
et i" design philosophy; ; 
tfc e is more * h wri a touch ed 
Ai-Romeo about the rear 
si! window and shatpty 

0 off boot 

at derivative, if pleasing, 
s Hng is not the raison 
a ‘rg fix' the Prius. That lies 

1 ler the bonnet. 

he car is powered by two 
sjirces: a frugal, 1.5- litre, 
f ir-cylinder petrol engine 
< livering 58 hp - and a 
i tw electric motor. This 
ique combination allows 
e Prius to deliver 68 mpg, 
sed on Japanese test stan- 
rds, and cuts carbon diox- 
e emissions by half when 
impared with a similar pet; 
bl-engined car. 

(Like Honda’s Integrated' 


Road Test 


You’ll get /a real charge from the Prius 


^Haig Simonian takes 

Motor Assist system - 
which, Hke the Prius, was 
premiered in Japan last 
m onth , HTthrmg h only as a 
prototype - the electric and' BSySMSSp 
petrol power plants work as ^ 
one .unit.- Ac cele r a te gently, 
and the electric motor takas 
the • Prius ‘smoothly' and ■ 
silently to ^boiit 30 miles an 
hour; (50kphV Then, the 
internal comtustjun flng?\iA 
kicks in. 

‘ Ignition is barety audible, ' 
oar is there a marked jolt or 
shudder. -But the . extra Toyota** Prius: d 
power is welcome and appar- • [. 

enL '• • operates alone, making the 

; If you put your foot down Prius a normlal - if some- 
from the start. - as I discov- . what slavish.- small family 
ered while driving the Prius saloon. . i_ 
round the test track at the For drivers who need to 
Kgashi-Fuji technfcal centre see to believe, a dashboard 
in the foothills of Mount Fuji monitor shows which power- 
the other day - the petrol source is being used at any 
engine fires up instantly, time. Arrows between the 
From then on. the electric icons for the two motors and 
motor works as a supple- the batteries show whether 
mentary power source. the. batteries are being 

Accelerate heavily, or • charged or depleted. 
attempt a steep incline, and The display, linked to an 
the two operate in tandem to on-board computer, also 
boost performance. The rest gives instant read-outs for 
of the time, the petrol engine fuel consumption and driv- 


in Toyota's latest - the world's first petrol/electric production car 



Tayria^Mus: 4 touch of Alta-Rompo at 


t -a 

at the roar 




The driver's view: a d a shb oa r d monitor tafla the tale 


Log techniques. When the 
petrol engine is powering 
the (Car, the electric motor 
acts -as a generator to charge 
the ; on-board storage bat- 
teries. Charging also takes 
place during deceleration 
and braking. 

Tha advantage of hybrids, 
rather than pure electric 
vehicles - such as General 
Motors’ slinky EVi or Toyo- 
ta’s own electric RAV4 
sports utility - is that they 
do not have to be recharged 
overnight. Nor does the 
Prins face the range restric- 


tions of conventional electric 
cars. 

So. while it can cope with 
the stojvstart urban driving 
typical of Japan’s big cities 
in Its non-polluting electric 
mode, the petrol engine 
makes the Prius a service- 
able highway cruiser. 

Toyota executives say they 
have no idea if the idea will 
catch on. The vehicle has 
certainly generated plenty of 
interest television coverage 
of the recent Tokyo motor 
show featured the Prius 
prominently. And, judging 


by the crowds surrounding it 
at Toyota’s Amlux technol- 
ogy showcase in central 
Tokyo, it could be a runaway 
success when it goes an sale 
in Japan next month. 

The question, however, is 
whether public curiosity will 
translate Into buying. At 
Y2.15m (£10,600). the Prius 
costs almost 1.5 times more 
than a Corolla saloon of 
much the same size but pow- 
ered conventionally. 

According to Akihiro 
Wada. Toyota’s research and 
development supremo and 


one of the gurus behind the 
new vehicle, the comparison 
is unfair. “The cabin of the 
Prius is comparable in com- 
fort and quality to the big- 
ger, more expensive Canny," 
he says. 

Interiors are one thing. 
Most potential buyers will 
probably judge the Prius on 
its exterior dimensions alone 
- accentuating the gamble 
for Toyota. For, apart from 
being the first to produce a 
hybrid car commercially, the 
company is selling it at a 
loss. 

Wada win not reveal just 
how much it costs to build 
but concedes: “Right now, 
the cost is rather high." 

Toyota is gambling that 
margins wfl] improve as pro- 


duction climbs from 1,000 
units a month at the outset. 
It also forecasts savings on 
producing the cat's complex 
engine and electronic br ains 
as manufacturing technol- 
ogy improves. 

Wada says Toyota would 
like to install hybrid engines 
in other cars, but will refrain 
until the costs of making 
them fall 

He also says that foreign 
dealers have shown strong 
interest and the vehicle 
could be sold in Europe 
eventually. ’ 

Quite how it would be 
received is unclear. The 
Prius is an ingenious solu- 
tion to pollution problems in 
Japan's crowded cities, with- 
out sacrificing too much per- 
formance on the open road. 
But judging from a few laps 
around the test track, it 
remains too compromised by 
its small engine - even with 
electric assistance - to gen- 
erate much excitement for 
motorists whose journeys 
promise more than just stop- 
start driving. 


VISIT OUR EXHIBITION 
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A rare 


GDI - the shape of engines to come opportunity to 


Stuart Marshall tests a- Mitsubishi that combines the best of petrol performance with diesel economy 


S he engineer's dream 
of a petrol engine 
with diesel fuel 
economy has 
reality in the Afitsu- 
M. The initials stand 
dine direct Injection 
Dutch-built Mitsubi- 
Isma is the first car 
Id in Europe powered 
uj wi engine that has to be 
the shape of automotive; 

' thing s to come. 

Many buyers nowadays 
choose cars mainly because 
they look nice, have the. 
right amount of space, are 
affordable and offer reason- 
able running costs. Total 
reliability is taken for 
granted. 

What lies under the bon- 
net is rarely seen, barely , 
understood and hanQy ever 
thought about. All .of which 
seems, perfectly reasonable 
to me I do not want to know 
how a television works; It'is 
enough for me that it does. 
Others feel the same way 
about car?-. .... 

Having said that, a brief 
explanation of GDI. is due. 

Carburettors, which mixed 
air with petrol and fed it into 
the engine, are dead and 
gone, kflled by the compul- 
sory fitting' of catalytic con- 
verters to dean up exhaust 
emissions/ Converters, work 
properly only with Aid injec- 
tion systems, and all new. : 


petrol -engined cars have 
these. Fuel injection has 
always been an essential fea- 
ture of diesel engines,' of 
course. 

Multi-point fuel injection, 
which squirts measured 
doses of petrol -Into the. 
intake put of each cylinder, 
gives better performance 
and economy than a carbur- 
ettor. Injecting the fuel 
directly into each cylinder, 

rather than into a port 
alongside, is better still. 
(This is why the latest car 
diesel engines with direct 
injection, use less fuel titan-’ 
those with Indirect injec- 
tion).’ . 

■ For a variety of compli- 
cated reasons, making a 
direct injection petrol engine 
is easier said than done. Mit- 
subishi spent 80 years, on 
development before launch- 
ing (me last year in Japan, 
where more than 100,000 GDI 
care are now in use. 

One of the many problems 
in Europe _was adapting GDI 
to local petrol, which has a 
much higher sulphur con- 
tent than the Japanese prod- 
uct' A new kind of catalytic 
converter had to be evolved ' 
before the -Carisma- GDI 
could go on sale in Europe. 

, In- general -terms, high- 
performance motors use 
quite a lot of fuel -while 
ultra-economical ones lack . 





MHariMehTB GDfc th* best is under the I 


performance. What is so 
clever about the GDT engine 
is that it offers the best of 
both worlds. 

There is extreme economy 
in' its “ultra lean" mode and 
better performance than any 
comparable LS-lUre petrol 
engine in Its “superior, out- 
put" mode. Then, too, its 
emissions are said to be 
cleaner than those of shnOar 
petrol or diesel cars. ; 

’ In ultra lean mode, fuel is 
injected into the. cylinder as 
the piston nears the top of 
its stroke - effectively, it 
operates Hke a direct injec- 
tion diesel except thatigrfr 
tfon is by spark plug, la 
superior output mode, the 
GDI behaves like a conven- 
tional petrol engine. The fuel 
te injected while the piston 


is descending and sucking in 

air. As the piston nears the 
top of the cylinder, the spark 
’ plug ignites the compressed 
petrol fail- ml* • 

What all this means to the 
. motorist is that the Carisma 
GDI remains in ultra lean 
mode daring city driving 
apd when cruising at a mod- 
est &200 rpm and 75 mph 
(120 kph) in fifth gear on the 
ipotorway. Superior output 
diode takes over for rapid 
• acceleration or hill climbing 
jfhe change Is instant and 
. jmperceptible. 

'• Even with the sophistica- 
tion of GDI. driving tech- 
nique BHi maice or mar fuel 
economy. On a recent press 
-test, one leaden-footed scrib- 
‘bler spent so much time in 
superior ontput mode that 


he achieved only 30 miles 
per gallon (9.4 l/100km}. On 
the other hand, another jour- 
nalist specialising in econ- 
omy driving returned 65 mpg 
(4.3 1/100 km) over 1.659 
miles (2,670km) on a single 
journey at an average speed 
of Just under 46 mph (74 
kph). 

This was a remarkable 
achievement attainable only 
by an expert in favourable 
conditions. Yet. during a 
week spent driving a Car- 
isma GDI on motorways and 
minor roads, with several 
short trips into town, I aver- 
aged 43 mpg (6-56 l/100km). I 

would reckon to match this 
fuel economy easily in a 
good turbodiesel, but not in 
any petrol-engined car with 
the Carisma GDI’s get up 
and go. 

to spite of its name, there 
is nothing charismatic about 
the Carisma. Quite simply, it 
is an utterly competent, five- 
seat family -cirm -fleet vehicle. 
The engine, as refined as it 
is lively, is complemented by 
a silky gear- shift and light 
clutch. Everything works 
exactly as it should. The 
seats are comfortable, while 
the steering is responsive on 
winding roads and effortless 
when parking. 

The extra cost of the 1.8- 
litre GDI engine, compared 
with the standard l.6-Iitre, is 


only £200. Prices start at 
£14,510 (1.8 GLX manual 
with sun roof) and go up to 
£16.485 for a GLS manual 
with air-conditioning. 

All Mitsubishi have a 
three-year, unlimited mile- 
age warranty. Carisma GDIs 
with automatic transmission 
will be available early next 
year. 

By the year 2000, every 
Mitsubishi car will have a 
GDI engine. Many others 
will. too. 

Toyota already has its own 
direct injection petrol engine 
in -limited production and 
Audi is not far behind. Next 

year, the Mitsubishi GDI 
engine will be offered in Vol- 
vo’s S40 and V40, which are i 
made at the same Dutch ! 

plant as the Carisma. 

Does the GDI engine mean 
the skids are under the die- 
sel cat? Not at alL The 44 
mpg (6.7 1/100 km) achieved 
on a recent, no-holds-barred 
test of a small fleet of GDIs 
against normal L8-Iitre Car- 
ismas and Carisma diesels 
showed a 20 per cent advan- 
tage over the petrol cars. 

But the diesels averaged 45 
mpg (62 l/10Qkm) - and they 
were powered by elderly 
Renault engines with indi- 
rect injection. The latest die- 
sels with direct injection 
could have done at least 10 
per cent better. 


study the 
evolution of 
the Oyster. 

(In its natural habitat) 


The 19:6 Rein Or>t*> 

Hie Rolex Oyster has been quietly evolving for 70 
yean. Now George Pragneli Ltd. of Stratford-upon- 
Avon have assembled a unique collection of Oysters 
past and present ro illustrate this process of evolution. 

The watches include the origin of the species, the 
1926 Oyster, and the extraordinary Rolex that survived a 
journey to 35,798 ft below aen-Irvel — on the ovrttdr of 
a bathyscaphe. 

The Rolex Oyster: perfectly at home on the ocean 
floor, and in our shop. 

5 and 6 Wood 5u Stratford-upon-Avon, Wanriduhire CV3? bJA. 
Tel: 0(789 267 072. 
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W inter sports? 

Maybe Arctic 
warfare would 
be a better 
phrase. Europe's 
ski-resorts are a battleground for 
yet another skirmish between the 
generations. The piste is disputed 
territory between conventional 
skiers and the in-your-face young 
exponents of snowboarding. 

Inevitably, with two teenagers 
in our family, at the first sugges- 
tion of a winter holiday in the 
Alps discussions began with 
Elise, 15, and Edward. IS. laying 
down their requirements. The 
principal one was they would not 
go near skis and wanted to learn 
to snowboard. 

Since I was taking them alone 
(and was quietly insistent that 
Daddy would stick to skis), a 
potential problem loomed in 
terms of parental supervision. I 
did not want to be several pistes, 
or even a whole mountain, away 
from my youngsters while they 
were still beginners. 

In Australia, beaches are segre- 
gated between swimmers and 
boarders to stop swimmers suf- 
fering serious head injuries from 
runaway surfboards. Some ski 
resorts are now following the 
same separatist line, with the 
slopes divided between skis and 
boards. 

Safety is the ostensible reason, 
but there is an economic one. 
The plain fact is that skiing is 


Skiing 


The new generation game 


not growing. Fewer people ski 
than a decade ago. whereas snow- 
boarding is exploding with new. 
young participants. 

Some observers say this down- 
hill apartheid, pioneered by the 
French resort of Avoriaz, is 
unnecessary, formalising the 
split between the two disciplines 
and making it worse. Really it is 
a culture dash. Snowboarding 
grew out of sorting and skate- 
boarding - both street sports 
with a heavy fashion element - 
rather than the decorous middle- 
aged, middle-class world of the 
skier. 

We chose Kitzbuhel as an inter- 
generational compromise. In 
spite of its traditional, somewhat 
bourgeois image, the Austrian 
resort has a thriving snowboard- 
ing tribe (the attraction of having 
something to rebel against, one 
imagines), and all of its 91 runs 
are open to both snowboards and 
skiers. 

In practice, drawn by some pro- 
cess of adolescent osmosis, most 
of the boarders choose to gather 


Keith Wheatley discovers why the slopes axe becoming a battleground 





And we've got something to say; Edwwd and Bee Wheatley 


on the smaller Kitzbuheler Horn 
mountain, on the opposite side of 
the valley from the better-known 

Hahnpnkamm eo rnpIPX, 

The new Hombahn gondola lift 
Is extremely quick and efficient 
and, at the 1,996m summit, half-a- 
dozen chair and drag lifts open 
out into a bowl where nearly 


every run is visible from the oth- 
ers. The pistes are wide and 
friendly, with 'only ganOMi 
black run open during our stay 
in late March. Locally it has a 
reputation for “soft" snow, which 
is probably just as well since neo- 
phyte boarders fall over continu- 
ally. 


“You expect to move the hack, 
of your board . to turn but it's 
nothing like that," explained 
Elise over lunch at the Alpen- 
haus on Day One. This was a 
definite boarder hang-out, with 
lots of baggy clothes and gnarly 
vocabulary. 

“It’s all to do with balancing 
your weight Just going downhill 
is easy but trying to torn and 
control yourself is modi harder. 
I’ve been falling on my backside 

all day." 

Snowboarding has its own 
vocabulary, as distinct as the 
social style that calls for spectac- 
ular leaps over cafe tables or lift 
queues, and baggy, “grunge” 
clothing. Sleek traditional ski- 
clothes in pastel colours are 

anathwim 

Fashion riaah is one thing, blit 
what really frightens and annoys 
traditional skiers is the speed, 
power and sheer out-of-control 
mass of a bulky young adult with 
poor manners and a fast board. 
“Same of them only know how to 
stop by crashing into a skier ” 


growled one friend, just back 
from Switzerland. “The most 
frightening moment on the piste 
is when you hear a board behind 
you.” 

I won de red whether my two 
of&pring had encountered any 
hostility from older traditional- 
ists on two planks as they flailed 
and tumbled their way around 
the mo untain during their first 
hours on a board? 

“All the skiers I’ve talked to 
wanted to try a snowboard,” said 
Edward cockfly, frogeye shades 
perched on his woolly hat 

(branded, of course). “You see 
skiers watching you and think- 
ing, “Wow I want to try that’.” 

That night at the cosy Post- 
kutsch chalet I tried out 
hi« theory on a few of our fellow- 
(adult) guests. Thfrtysomething 
Tim Fanton was already a good 
intermediate skier but had 
decided to try his luck at the 
rival discipline. "I just wanted to 
have a dabble, ”he explained. Td 
been skiing 12 or 13 years and 
was simply bored. The first hour 


or so is pin awflil. falling down 
the omand being totally out 

of control. . . , . , 

“That feaof speed and loaldng 
down slop and wondering 
whether yCll ever make it to 
the bottom one piece. But once 
route past urt stage it gets to 
be really eayable. I wouldn t 
« v fm toad, or * ven very 
expert, but n Keeping up with 
joy mates anfcis and that seems 
like quick ptrress to the." 

At the o ti« end of the dinner 
table. - Nick orton. an expert 
aifipr who wasnce in the British 
junior team nd a generation 
younger at fervently dis- 
agreed. “Since can ski perfectly 
well already. iy would I want 
to waste half - my week's holi- 
day learning sne thing I don t 
need, just toe trendy?" be 

asked- ■ . , . 

“All this attide towards ski- 
ers that theysnowboardersl 
have really arurs me as welL I 
don’t have any •oblem towards 
snowboarders. I ist don't partic- 
ularly want to dit" 

I wondered Iw Elise and 
Edward would -©act to this 
tirade, but they M already wan- 
dered down into te town to play 
pool a nd windowhop for drab 
rto thin g apres-sfcL99Qs-style. 

■ Keith Wheat U travelled to 
Kitzbuhel courtes of Inghams. 
JO-19 Putney FHlLjondan SW15 
SAX. Tel: 0181-7) 4400, fax 
0181-7SO 4405. 
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Ski like the Americans do 
with Ski Freedom USA 



ELEGANT RESORTS OF 
THE CARIBBEAN 

The very best hotels in the islands 
of the Caribbean. Bermuda, the 
Bahamas and Florida together with 
luxury villas, yachts and cruises are 
described in our beautiful new 
154 page brochure 

Call 01244 897 999 


ELEGANT RESORTS 
WORLDWIDE 

Exotic resorts and hideaways in die 
Indian Ocean. South Africa. 
Zimbabwe, Mexico. Arizona, Dubai, 
The Far East, The South Pacific, New 
Zealand and on The Barrier Reef. An 
incomparable selection of romantic 
and exciting destinations. 

Call 01244 897 888 


18 top USA ski resorts 
• Tailor-mades 
Great vaiue packages 



FREE UK connecting flights 


For a brochure, 
call 01235 824482. 
Reservations: 0181 313 0999 
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Suggested touring itineraries, 
detailed route map, holiday planning 
information on the states of 
ALABAMA. ARKANSAS. 
FLORIDA. GEORGIA. KENTUCKY. 
LOUISIANA. MISSISSIPPI. NORTH 
CAROLINA. SOUTH CAROLINA. 
TENNESSEE and VIRGINIA plus 
much more included in the new 
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Introducing a new luxury h i day 
company with a difference; yousll us 
where you want to go and we a you 
when and how, with a coraprehislve 
r ange of innovative itineries. Call 

Seasons in Style 

on 0151 3420505 
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1998 TVavel South USA 
Holiday and Travel Planner 

Order your free copy now! 6. 


The Islands of the 
Tropical South Atlantic 

4.500 mile nans-oceanic voyages 
to St- Helena. Ascension Island and 
Tristan da Cunha via Cape Tbwn 
on ihe luxury cargo liner St. Helena. Hy/Cnase 
options. 23 days » SO days, starting at £2.105. 

01326211466 
RMS SL Helena 
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Please tick the appropriate box for the travel brochures you would like to receive, enter your own 
name and address and then send or fax this coupon to the address shown. Replies must be 
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1 . Elegant Resorts Caribbean 

2. Elegant Resorts Worldwide 

3. United Vacations 

4. Italian Expressions 

5. Seasons in Style 

6. Travel South USA 


10. Indian Ocean Connection 


11. Caribbean Connection 


12. S.W. Lincolnshire 
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14. Trans Indus 
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Short Breaks in 
South West Lincolnshire 

Enjoy a break in the country. Tor walking, 
cycling, sightseeing or simply relaxing 
and gening away bom it aH 
Available winter, spring, stanmer and WL 
■ Request or ring for your colour guide. 

Tel: 01476 590191 



WHEN THE GOING GETS TOUGH, 
TAKE A BREAK 

Enjoy driving, cyc&as or walking m peaccftd 
countryside or relax by the coast Treat yourself 
to meals out, events and festivals. 

We've been here for centuries. You can 
be betels a couple of bora. 

FREE Short Breaks gakWevcms Hst 

01271-336016 13. 
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TRANS INDUS LIMITED 

*e leafing India specialist for quality holidays 
offering 

Esoortcd group toun 

* Tara for independent traveller* 

* Tutor-made bo&Jays 

* Guest iectmer tom* led by Lady Wado-Orey. 

MA(Oxon) 

Call: 0181 566 2729 or 
Fax: 01818405327 

or wi de to T rans Indus limited, 11 The Pavement, 
Ealing. London WS 4 NC 
ABTAVO705 ATOL34J9 
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January 24 199S 



The Financial Times win again be offering the opportunity to advertise In 
our successful season of Travel Brochure Guides. With excellent colour 

reproduction and a reader reply service they provide you with an ideal 

1 

platform to launch your season’s brochure. 

For more Information or to reserve your space contact Domiitique MoGeley 
on 0171 873 3576 or 
Paul Meakins on 0171 873 3218 
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City Break: Vienna 


Ian Hamflton-Fazey explains why he rarely drives in the Austrian capital 


I t is the trams l ife 
most about Vienna. 
They are the single 
most valuable tools 
the city offers resi- 
dents and visitors alike. 
There is an ever-expanding 
£2.7bn U-bahn network, awn 
bus routes where neither 
trams nor underground run; 
but the wooden-eeated, red- 
and-yellow Wiener Lrni»n 
Crams are like arteries, car- 
rying people almost any- 
where and everywhere. 

From May day onwards, 
through spring and summer, 
the trams roH around the 
city with a celebratory clus- 
ter of small red-and -white 
flags on the roof above «^r h 
driver’s head. 

In spite of there being 
more 250km of track, 35 

lines and 991 stops in a city 
of only 1.5m people, there 
are so many trams that far 
most af the day you rarely 
wait more than three min- 
utes for the next to come 
a lon g. . . 

They are also cheap, to 
ezioourage people to use pub- 
lic transport It works - pas- 
senger numbers rose 86 per 
cent against 15 per bent top- 
car ownership in one recent 
10-year period. A single jour- 
ney costs about . 75p, but 
most people buy season tick- 


ets of various types, valid for 

unlimited travel bn -tram, 
bus or U-bahn. .Three-day 
tickets cost about. £S and 
weekly tickets, which iron 
from Monday to Sunday, 
about £7. Regents pay less 
tha^ . ygs for ■ a - calendar 
month's pass. '' - 
_ I have - lived in Vienna far 
periods from days to mouths 
during the past seven years 
and used all types of tickets, 
which can be bought from 
Vienna's proliferation of 
tobacco shops, kiosks and 
news-stancfe. I have virtually 
given op driving in the city.' 
The one-way. system is easy 
once mastered, but parking 
is a nightmare. 

Instead, I have come to 
love fbe tram. Even though 
the city centre Is entirely 
walkahle, the No 1 and 2 - 

'tr ama J! h t « ii r n rnn flgnt» it mp- 

tinuously. travelling the 
Ringstrasse In opposite, 
directions. 

Hopping an and off a No 1 
or 2 is a sensible way of say- 
ing one’s legs for mere seri- 
ous waiting at' important 
places around the Biife; such 
as the' Kunsthlstarlsches 
Museum to. see, among other 
things, Klimt’s famous 
frieze, or Hbfbuzg -Palace 
and Rattans. the Opera, the . 
Secession modern art- gal- 


lery, -the Karistirche or the 
Stadtpazk, a sculpture gar- 
den for -Vienna’s famous 
composers, where an orches- 
tra pliiys Straus* waltzes an 
summer afternoons- 
The N tram - some have 
numbers, some letters - 
travels to the Sundertwaa- 
serbaus municipal honslng 
complex,; which has revolu- 
tionised ' imirii architectural 
design. The D goes past the 


Nussdorf is 

inhere 

Beethoven 

finished his 

Ninth 

symphony 


Karl-Marx-Eof makers' flats 
in the suburb of Heiligen- 
stadt, shelled by g overnment 
troops in the 1930s in Vien- 
na's own war between fas- 
cism- and the left. 

You should get off the N to 
explore the JwrtwnjaWng Hun- 
dertwasserhaus, but the 
muftam JCsrlr 
MarxHofis just as well 
viewed from a passing team. 
Better to stay an the' D to 
the terminus five minutes 


away in Nussdorf. At the 
foot of the Kahlenberg 
mountain and on the edge of 
the Vienna woods, Nussdorf 
is where Beethoven finished 
the Ninth. There is a stream 
to stroh by into the woods, 
but - mere Important - a 
large number of heurigen , , 
which , are inns attached to 
vineyards,' the Viennese 
.equivalent of pnb6. . 

Forget the cafe society, 
though the Zentrale, Demels, 
Cafe Landtmann and the 
Griensteldl are all among my 
favourites, they can be twee 
and expensive; the heuriger, 
with Its simple tables and 
benches and out. and 

Its Occasional live oompah 
or accordion music, will 
always typify the real 
Vienna to me. 

Food is from the buffet 
and traditional - overdone 
roast park, spare ribs, sau- 
sages, pickles, minced-meat 
or spinach tarts, overdressed 
salads, hot sauerkraut with 
bacon bits, with apple stru- 
del and Scftiag (cream) to fol- 
low - but it always tastes 
fine in a heuriger, probably 
because the local white 
urine, Gruner veltliner, 
comes by the uKrtei, or quar- 
ter-litre. travels particularly 
well between cup and lip and 
goes down like water. 



The tram makes a good 
night or Sunday afternoon at 

a heuriger possible, with no 
fears .of the breathalyser 
afterwards. Alternatives to 
Nussdorf include Grinding, 
at the No 38 tram terminus, 
and. Stammersdorf, a wine- 
growing village across the 
Danube served by the No 31 
train, where heurigen come 

by the kflometre. 

The best guide book to 
Vienna on the market at 
present is in the new Darling 
Kradersley series. Use tills to 
decide your “musts", but use 
the tram both as an attrac- 
tion in Itself and as a means 
of gettin g about. High seat- 
ing means trams give a good 
view and all good tourist 
maps, show the routes and 
numbers. 

Ticket cheats are severely 
dealt with by teams of plain- 
clothes inspectors operating 
at random. The ticketless 
are removed humiliatingly 
and fined about £25 on the 
Spot. 

■ Many UK travel compa- 
nies offer city breaks in 
Vienna. British Airways and 
Austrian Airlines run up to 
she flights a day from Lon- 
don , while Lauda’s Manches- 
ter service has two daily. 
Accommodation ranges from 
modest pensions to hotels. 
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Signs of Ittes “Forget the cate society ...they can be twee and expensive 1 


A s the music fkded on the. 
first act of Turandot, the 
lights came up in the 
baroque interior of the 
Vienna state Opera House. . 

1 had travelled a long way that 
day: a short flight from the UK 
and a Mercedes transfer to a 
hotel metres from Sit Stephen's 
Cathedral marip a night at the 
opera as easy as possible, but 
still left me muting a drink. - 
Below the chandeliers, Vien- 
nese couples wafted arm in arm 
among : the pillars and panels. 
Stands sold small bottles of 
champagne' and glasses of some- 
thing that turned out to be iced 
tea. Dress varied, from black tie 
to T-shirt in. a gentle atmosphere - 
of comfort and privilege - which 
in Vienna extends well beyond 
the opera house - in One of - 
Europe’s most ■ accommodating 
capitals: ' *" 


Opera Breaks 

Tickets for a trip on the high C’s 

Upset that Covent Garden is dosed? Jack Barker has some suggestions for opera buffs 


. Infact, I was privileged: what- 
ever the dire pronouncements 
about the future of UK opera, get- 
ting tickets for im p or t an t Euro- 
pean events is often next to 
impossible. In thfa case, a anwpto 
telephone- call, had arranged 
every aspect of travel and the 
-only challenge bad been getting 
to the airpart an time. 

Far the Hoofing stage at Aus- 
tria's Bragqnz/ the floodlit Castle 
at SavanHpaa, Puccini's birth-, 
place festival at Toma did Lago, 
orRoBJnrirHrFesato, tbeeasfest 


and surest way to go is through a 
specialist tour, .operator or ticket 
agency. Making your own 
arrangements might be margin- 
ally cheaper, but If it is your time 
that is of value then why not let 
someone else do the weak? 

Specialist opera tour operates 

□ Fhmalr one of the world’s 
oldest airfines operates a range of 
tours to mimfoai events through- 
out the Baltic, including the 
Savonlbma Opera Festival, and 
has programmes in Helsinki, 


Stockholm, St Petersburg. Copen- 
hagen, T allinn and. Riga. Fhmair 
can be contacted in Helsinki an 
00 358 98 18 81. Many of the same 
destinations and festivals are 
offered by Narvista. tel: 0171-409 
7334, fox 7733. 

P Hungarian Air Tours includes 
a three-night opera package in 
Budapest among its range of 
tours of Hungary (0171-437 9405, 
fox 287-7505). 

□ Carrick Travel specialises in 
New York Opera, especially win- 
ter visits to the Metropolitan 


Opera, with flights from Birming- 
ham and London. (01926- 
311415. fox 339848). 

□ Prospect Music and Art Tours 
offers opera breaks, escorted and 
tailor-made, throughout Europe. 
Tel: 0181-995 2151, fox 742 1969. 

□ Travel for the Arts specialises 
in music and opera, with world- 
wide escorted tours and tailor- 
made breaks. It includes a 
Christmas shopping tour in 
Paris. More conventional high- 
lights next year include the Ring 
in Arizona and a round-the-world 


opera tour. Tel: 0171-483 4466, fox 
586 0639. 

□ Live! In Europe offers Italian 
opera breaks with travel by air or 
coach. Tel: 01709-839639, fax 
833821. 

□ Austrian Holidays, a division 
of Austrian Airlines, also offers 
opera breaks in Vienna at the 
State and Volks theatres. Tel: 
0171-434 7399, fax 7393. 

□ Liaisons Abroad is an event 
tickets specialist, which tailor- 
makes overseas ground arrange- 
ments or provides reservations 


on a ticket-only basis. It does not 
provide flights. Tel: 0171-376 4020, 
fax 4442. 

□ Edwards and Edwards (0171- 
734 4555) does theatre tours and 
Mission Impossible (0171-581 5111) 
can provide opera tickets. 

■ Jack Barker travelled to Vien- 
na's State Opera House with JMB 
Travel Consultants (tel: 01905- 
425628. fax 420219) which operates 
tailor-made breaks, including 
reserved tickets and escorted oper- 
atic tours throughout Europe and 
North America. It also offers 
escorted art&nlated tours of Thai- 
land, Iran and Sri Lanka. 

It can provide flights, accommoda- 
tion or, at some venues, tickets 
only, as required. Jack Barker 
stayed at the central Pension 
DonrizR ( tel: 00431 513 30 930) and 
flew with Austrian Airlines 
( 0171-434 7350). 
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CONCORDE 

TO BARBADOS 

. 14 NIGHTS FROM £2380* 
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BROCHURE 


For the best TAILOR MADE 
Itineraries to Australia and 
New Zealand together with 
expert advice 
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write for a professional 
co m pe t it i ve written 
quotation and brochure. 
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Winter Brochure 
including Vienna, 
Salzburg, Prague & 
Budapest city breaks. 
Advent, Christmas 
& New Year. 
Winter holidays / 
for rion-skiers. 

- Telephone: 

0171 222 0366 

for brochure . 
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ART IN FLORENCE 

Our 8 day coorte 
takea you la the bant 
of a greaidiy 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTE 
Piazza Strncri 2 
50123 Florence, Italy 
- Tel: 0039 55 284031 
Fau 9039 SS 287071 



discover your new residence on the shores 
of the Lake of Geneva, in Montreux, the world 
renowned resort on the Swiss Riviera. 
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USA 


VILLAS 


twe are offering luxury apartments in 
a natural and exclusive environment, fully 
equipped and provided with every comfort. 

For complete information, please contact: 
G&tuier Merkur SA 
M. Michael Buys 

C.P. 744 1001 Lausanne - Switzerland 
TeL: ++41 21 6131511 
Fax: ++41 21 6131530 
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Forthcoming Travel 
Feature 

Canada - December 6 


Canada: Featuring articles on French Canada, 
Rafting In the Rockies, Algonquin National Park & 
Skiing, this feature win highlight the huge diversity 
of holiday options that Canada can offer. 

For further information, please contact: 
Dominique Moseley 

Tel: 0171 873 3576 Fax: 0171 873 3098 
Email: domlntaue.moseley@ft.cofn 


Weekend FT 


John ( less & Co 


THE HORSEGUARD WOODLANDS 

County Durham - Newcastle Ring road 6 Miles 
63.1 Hectares 1 155.9 acres. 

A COLLECTION OF FIVE COMMERCIAL 
CONIFER WOODLANDS 

BALANCED WITH A GOOD AMENITY FEEL. 

FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN 5 LOTS 
Guide price for the whole: £250,000 

Contact Jon Lambert 


2 Rulhind Sijumic, F(lin))ur"li. Kill 2 AS 
Tel: OKU 224 8S()() F:i\; 0151 229 4X27 


BROWN & C9 


SOUTH NORFOLK 

Commoting Distance Londae 
(Liverpool Street I hr -lOnrira) 

FINE PERIOD HOUSE IN IM HA ESTATE (371 ACRES) 
7 bedrooms. 3 Bn&rcttou. 3 Reception rams. Stables. 
Plddocks end staff accoemneboiaa. 

Arable Fann. Woods, Pasture, Bams, Shoot. River and Ntajhes 
OFFERS In Excess of £1.5 MBBob 


TekOlMU 629871 Ftai 01603 616199 
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F ather and son wens load- 
ing peat into a double 
pannier slung over their 
mule’s broad back. All 
around, the mountainside was 
“aired with cuttings. 

“How do you know which is 
your peat?" I asked Patrick 
Flynn, the father, who had three 
teeth, two leathery ears and one 
red, peeling nose. “Well, this 
here is mine and that over there 
is another fella’s," he replied, 
without a trace of sarcasm. 

“Oh. right" I was quite keen 
to keep the conversation going * 
I had met no one on my walk 
around the five by two-mile 
island. “And what do you call 
the mule?" "Nothing," said 
Kevin, the spotty-faced son 
whose arms were white, and 


In solitary Irish splendour 

Christopher McCooey enjoys the birdlife and scenery on Clare Island 



almost as thin as a skeleton’s. 
“Oh, Nnffin,” I beamed, “Nuffin 
the Mule." 

Both looked at me blankly. 
The mule gave a bored snort and 
shifted feet We got an to the 
weather. Then health. "Health? 
I’ll tell yer what’s good for 
health... scenery - you don't 
need doctors with scenery like 
this," Patrick said. 

He bad a point. Clare Island 
guards the mouth of Clew Bay 
with Westport at the landward 
end. To the west is nothing but 
sea until you reach the US. To 
the north is Achill island. TO the 

south, hjishturk. 

The islands stood out boldly as 
did the conical peak to the east, 
on the mainl and - Croagh Pat- 
ricks, i nland 's highest and most 


sacred peak, 2.510ft above sea 
level. It was that) that Ireland's 
patron saint was supposed to 
have fasted for 40 days and 
nights sometime in the 5th cen- 
tury during his "1311011005 epis- 
copate" to convert the Irish to 
Christianity. 

1 left the two Flynns to their 
loading and pushed on up to the 
highest point of the island - 
Croaghmore. l£20ft. From there, 
the great pens for salmon rear- 
ing could be seen In the sea 
around the island. 

The Norwegian-owned Clare 
Island Sea Farms sends fish all 
over Europe and employs 28 
locals. Such projects help to sta- 
bilise the Island's population. In 
1841 - before the potato famines 
- there were 1,615 inhabitants. 


Today there are 148. The cliffs an 
the north and west of the Island 
are spectacular. They are one of 
Ireland's most important sea 
bird breeding arras. 

As I walked down to the 
ruined signal tower at the west- 
pm most end of the island, 1 
could see a stack just offshore, it 
was Ireland’s fourth - and new- 
est - gannetry, started by a sin- 
gle pur that set up home there 
In 1975. 

The ruined stone tower stands 
in splendid isolation. It was built 
in 1804, one of a series along 
Ireland’s west coast when it was 
thought that Napoleon could 
well Invade England via Ire- 
land. 

Walking along the track back 
to the ferry pier, you come to the 


abbey founded by niaturHans in 
the 12th century. Grace O'Mal- 
ley, who held sway in this area 
In the second half of the 16th 
century (she financed her 200- 
strong band of followers by 
piracy), is supposed to be buried 
here. The italics are necessary. 

According to the author Cesar 
Otway, who wrote Tour m Con- 
nacht in 1839, "a speculative 
Scotsman" had sailed around the 
west coast of Ireland in the early 
19th century, raiding old abbeys 
and graveyards for their stacks 
of bones. These were taken back 
to Scotland and made Into bode 
meal. O’Malley's mortal remains 
are to have been looted 

in this way. According to Otway, 
her tooth and gold twring were 
discovered in a boiled turnip in . 


The abbey where Grace O’M&Bey w» 

Ayrshire some years lacter. 

Tbe ruined abbey has been 
made weatherproof and, inside, 
medieval murals - more doodle 
than Michalawg wln - have been 

restored. 

■ Co m pared with the hordes that 
visit the Aran Jsiancb, Clare gets 


burled cmwdp»iw Me©*** 

few visitors. The ferry cost s £10 
return and takes 25 minutes from 
Roonoh Quay on the mainland, 
12 miles from Westport For ferry 
times and accommodation details. 

contact The- Tourist Office, The 
Man, Westport, Co Mayo. Tel: 00 
353 98 25711 or fin: 26109. 


A Texas mix 
of brawn 
and culture 

Michael Church is surprised at the contrasts and 
contradictions he finds as he delves into 
Fort Worth's strange brand of reality 

T exas for me has bomb, but the sky seems showing frenetic sports o 
always been a calm and cloudless: this, every ktod- Elsewhere, then 
cinematic con- after all, is twister country, are patches of laid-back Mex 
struct, larger Downtown Fort Worth - ican bonhomie, cafes in leaf) 
than life hut the Sundance district - con- alleyways where you can ge 


T exas for me has 
always been a 
cinematic con- 
struct, larger 
than life but 
entirely insubstantial - a 
feeling which is reinforced 
when I land there. 

Two clumps of uneven 
teeth stand up mi the flat 
horizon: Boot Town and 
Cowtown, Dallas and Fort 
Worth. Cheering myself with 
the thought that Fort Worth 
is known as Dallas’s biggest 
attraction, I steer towards 
the lesser clump as dusk 
turns to night 
When Fort Worth’s six 
skyscrapers come into 
close-up, I am assailed by 
doubt Each is lined by fairy- 
lights, as though it were a 
cardboard cut-out, while 
down the side of one run the 
bold neon words “PIANO 
MUSIC". Is this place real, or 
is it a stage-set for Guys and 
Dote? 

My luxurious hotel - the 
Worthington - proves real 
enough, but whoa I drop In 
at the inviting-looking Cafe 
Uno across the road for a 
glass of red wine and a bur- 
ger, the doubts return in 
force. Real wine has rarely 
been so thin and tasteless, 
while potato chips have 
never so closely resembled 
giants’ toenails. 

After which, the strange 
brand of reality in Texas 
begins to assert itself. I am 
woken next morning by a 
single clap of thunder like a 


bomb, but the sky seems 
calm and cloudless: this, 
after all, is twister country. 

Downtown Fort Worth - 
the Sundance district - con- 
sists of a palisade of bla& 
glass towers surrounding a 
few blocks of lovingly 
restored two-storey build- 
ings; one of the oldest bears 
a plaque proudly indicating 
its birth-date. 1889. No down- 
town was ever so depopu- 
lated, or so diligently 

You can buy 
the best 
custom-built 
boots in the 
US there, and 
some of the 
juiciest 
steaks 

patrolled by immaculate 
young cops on mountain- 
bikes and roller-skates. 
These are Bass security 
guards, a private force run 
by the family of oil-moguls 
who own most of the town. 

But there are also blasts of 
rude southern vigour, nota- 
bly at the US Cafe, where a 
Harley Davidson rally has 
just put into port. 

There everyone is larger 
and louder than life, amid 
forests of television monitors 


showing frenetic sports of 
every kind. Elsewhere, there 
are patches of laid-back Mex- 
ican bonhomie, cafes in leafy 
alleyways where you can get 
food so hot it scorches the 

rOOf Of your Tnrtnth. 

Bull imagery is every- 
where, on murals, in bronze, 
in a gigantic sculpture dom- 
inating two floors of a book- 
shop. The men are big, the 
women often bigger. They 
make an extraordinary pag- 
eant of boots, hats and hair. 

Fort Worth is not one 
town but three, on each of 
which, the cattle trade has 
left its stamp. Two miles 
south of Sundance lies the 
cultural district, dominated 
by the Ait Deco Will Rogers 
Center, which houses the 
biggest livestock show in the 
American south-west. Go 
into the aircraft hangar 
marked “Cattle 1” on a Sat- 
urday and you will find 
1950s Texas writ huge: 1 
have never seen so prosper- 
ous a flea-market, where the 
merchandise is so spank- 
ingly pristine. 

But this district's “cul- 
tural" epithet is well-earned. 
There Is the Amon Carter 
Museum, repository of a col- 
lection of 29th century paint- 
ings and bronzes which 
reflect the romantic lure of 
the old frontier. There are 
museums of science and 
modem art, and there is the 
Kimbefl, arguably the most 
exquisite small gallery In the 
world. 



Bid rktore at the WB Rogers Coflaeum In Forth Wdrth 


This airy building houses 
El Grecos, Cezannes, Picas- 
sos and Matisses which are 
exhllaratingly unfamiliar. 
When the new Bass concert 
hall is finished next year, 
Fort Worth’s cultural cre- 
dentials will - in the 
south-west at least - be sec- 
ond to none. 

To the north. - brawn ver- 
sus brain - is the Stockyards 
District where time stands, if 
not still, then certainly 50 
years behind the clock. 
There is the grim railway 
station where the beasts 
arrived; there is the Coli- 
seum where the world's first 
indoor rodeos were held; the 
livestock exchange now runs 
auctions via satellite televi- 


sion. There is the hotel 
where Bonnie and Clyde 
spent a night while on -the 
run, and Miss Molly’s, a for- 
mer brothel and now a dinky 
little hoteL 

You can buy the best 
custom-built boots In the US 
there, and some of the juici- 
est steaks. The nearest work- 
ing cowboys may be 150 
miles away, but they still go 
there for rest and recreation. 

And there, God save us, is 
Billy Bob’s. “The World’s 
Largest Honky Tank". If you 
want country music, it is 
there in spades, washed 
down with the statutory 
bucket of beer. 

The manager proudly 
informs me that 18,000 bot- 


tles of beer are drunk on an 
average night. 

It may be the state where 
it is now legal to carry con- 
cealed guns, but Billy Bob 
displays a notice promising 
10 yuan In jail for anyone 
caught with a gun where 
alcohol is sold. 

Wishing to taste local cul- 
ture to the full, I take the 
manager’s advice and visit 
the bull-riding hall with its 
pervasive reek of hot ani- 
mals. 

The riders, kitted out like 
commedio. dell ’arte clowns, 
taunt the animals In falsetto 
voices, but there Is nothing 
effete about the sport itself. 
It is horrible: from the fury 
of the caged beasts, to the 


maimed limp of one of the 
riders. 

Far a breath of fresh air I 
drop in at Fort Worth's zoo, 
which lives up to its reputa- 
tion as one of the finest in 
the US. 

tt is beautifully designed, 
with a raised boardwalk all 
round, and lashings of vege- 
tation for the animals to 
hide in. Warm-weather pen- 
guins, nesting flamingoes 
and every conceivable kind 
of monkey; water-barriers 
wherever possible, and few 
barred cages. 

On my last night in town I 
feast at Reata's, high up In 
one of those glass towers. 
Looking down, I see what a 
small island the town is: a 


AP Ptaao/Fort Worth StK-Totegrtm 

river winds through fields 
and regularly dotted trees, 
and off into fta distance as 
though In an 18th century 
engraving. 

■ The return airfare on 
American Airlines from 
London! Heathrow to Dallas! 
Fort Worth ( daily, ) is £409 - 
must be booked 21 days in 
advance. Tel: 0345 789 789 , 
American Airlines also has 
two daOy direct flights from 
London to Gatwick. 

■ The Worthington Hotel, 
tel 001 817 870 1000. Double 
room 3185 per night midweek, 
3149 per night at weekends 
The Holiday trm Central 
(budget), tek 001 817 534 4801. 
Double room from 369 includ- 
ing breakfast. 



Serviced Apartments 


L uxury, and serviced 
apartments, were 
once diametrically 
opposed concepts. 
Luxury was to be found in 
grand hotels, while serviced 
apartments offered a take- 
away hamburger and a bed 
for the night to the impover- 
ished traveller. 

In the past few years, all 
that has changed. In 
response to growing demand 
from business people and 
tourists on extended trips, 
the Cinderellas of the travel 
market have had the fairy 
godmother touch. Now com- 
panies across the globe are 
vying with one another to 
provide ever more lavish 
swimming pools, restaurants 
and other services to their 
apartment guests. 

If a new block opens offer- 
ing a business centre. Its 
rivals will put In a business 
centre plus fax/printers in 
every apartment If one oper- 
ator has a starred restau- 
rant, the next will offer a top 
chef to cook in your room. 

Mark Drysdale, who runs 
Fastens Worldwide Apart- 
ments, says old-fashioned 
room service is becoming 
increasingly Irrelevant. 
“People either eat in restau- 
rants. have staff to cook for 
them or they cook them- 
selves - In which case, they 
want someone on call to do 
their shopping, rather than 
to bring a meal to their 
room. People using serviced 
apartments are looking for 
good personal services, pri- 
vacy and space.” 

The message of the 
moment is that If you have 


The fairy godmother’s luxury touch 

Still mulling over what to do at Christmas? Anne Spackman has a very different suggestion 


the money, you can have all 
these things - provided 
someone else has not booked 
up already. 

Anyone wishing to sample 
these new levels of luxury 
over Christmas will find two 
distinctly different styles of 
serviced apartment. In South 
Africa, Australia and south- 
east Asia the emphasis is on 
first-rate resort facilities and 
highly efficient service. 
Those who prefer a grander, 
more old-fashioned setting 
should head for cities such 
as Paris and New York. 

In the case of New York, 
you need to get a move on. 
The city’s best apartments 
are already heavily booked 
for the winter season. The 

Waldorf Towers is one of the 
few dedicated luxury ser- 
viced blocks. 

It offers some of New 
York's grandest apartments, 
with elegant furniture, fire- 
places and chandeliers. The 
largest three-bedroom suites, 
with twice daily maid ser- 
vice, a choke of several res- 
taurants ami a business and 
leisure centre, cost $2,800 

(£1,687) a night. 

Trump International Hotel 
and Tower, which opened 
earlier this year, has broken 
sew ground in terms of ser- 
vice with the introduction of 
“Trump attaches" for every 
guest. These modern-day 
butlers are expected to be on 
call to stock guests' kitchens 
or walk their dogs and even 
to help them with arrange- 
ments after they have 
checked out Trump Tower 
also offers "in-suite dining", 
in which a chef prepares and 



The Plac* on tha Bay, Capa Town 

serves dinner in a guest's 
apartment With prices rang- 
ing Up to S1J350 for a two- 
bedroom apartment with 
Central Park views, the 
tower is already fully booked 
for this Christmas. 

In Paris, the place for 
celebrity guests is not neces- 
sarily the Hotel George V 
but the Relate Carrt d'Or 
across the road. This one- 
time mansion has been con- 
verted into 23 apartments 
where the luxury is speDed 
out in terms of service and 
opulence rather than facili- 
ties. The four -bedroom, four- 
bathroom duplex penthouse 
costs around £2,000 a night - 
without a swimming pool or 
business centre in sight. 

One of the most romantic 
options for those seeking 
Christmas luxury without 
% 


too many plastic Santa Claus 
is in a palace on the Grand 
Canal in Venice. Very few 
are available to rent, but one 
of the finest is the first-floor 
apartment at the Palazzo 
San Rocco. Beautifully deco- 
rated and furnished, with 
double-height ceilings, huge 
living rooms, four bedrooms 
and four bathrooms, this is 
one of Europe's special 
places. There is a full maid 
service and guests can ask 
for anything else they 
require. Already booked for 
this Christmas and the mil- 
lennium, it costs £5,750 a 
week, plus a security deposit 
of £5,000. 

London is belatedly con- 
verting to the idea of luxury 
serviced apartments, with 
two new blocks due 'to open 
this month. The Hempel is a 


block of six apartments 
opposite the hotel renowned 
for its minimalist interiors. 
The emphasis will be on 
individuality, with no two 
apartments the same. Prices 
for one-bedroom apartments 
will start at £255 a night 
Also new is the I-exham, a 
former hotel converted into 
four “houses" of apartments 
in Kensington. Aimed at the 
business guest, it offers high 
levels of phone/ftoc/computer 
facilities in each room, with 
maid, porter and reception 
service, but no restaurant 
facilities. Prices for large 
one-bedroom apartments are 
£850 a week, with a mini- 
mum seven-night stay. 

For those more interested 
In Kwimmmg- than working 
during the holiday. The 
Place on the Bay in Cape 
Town is one of the top loca- 
tions. The block itself has a 
swimming pool and guests 
in the two-bedroom pent- 
house have their own poof 
and steam bath looking out 
over the beach at Camps 
Bay. Prices range from R600 
(£74) to 83,000 a night 
Sydney is one of the best- 
supplied cities In the world 
for top-class serviced apart- 
ments. Most leading Asian 
hotel chains have a block 
there. One of the best is the 
brand new Mtoeure in Dar- 
ling Harbour, which has two- 
and three-bedroom apart- 
ments with two bathrooms 
and balconies. On the roof is 
a large indoor pool, with 
gym, sauna and an exercise 
deck with views across the 
city. Prices range from AJ29Q 
(mtytoA$S50anIghL 


o 13S0 


In sonth-east Asia, ser- 
viced apartments are often 
home to expatriate w o rk er s, 
giving them the sense of an 
apartment block rather thaw 
a hoteL One of the most lux- 
urious in the region is Pan- 
tip Court in Bangkok. Apart- 
ments are large, very 
well-equipped and offer a big 
range of facilities - from a 
swimming pool and health 
club to a bakery and beauty 
salon. One-bedroom suites 
start at Baht4^00 a day 
(about £70), with the largest 
penthouses costing 
Baht280.000 a month. 

Seme of the world’s finest 
hotels have serviced apart- 
ments which can be bought 
rather than rented. Knight 
Frank is selling a two-bed- 
room serviced apartment in 
the Savoy in London. The 
owners have a door into the 
hotel and can use any of Its 
facilities, including room 
service, but they have their 
own separate entrance. The 
price is £750.000 for a 108- 
year lease. 

■ Paxtons Worldwide Apart- 
ments. based in London, has 
more than 5,000 apartments 
worldwide, tek 0171-911 392L 
The Apartment Service has 
luxury accommodation in 
Paris and New York, 0181-944 
2444. Venetian Apartments 
has everything firm a studio 
at £400 a night to the Palazzo 
San Rocco, tek 0181-878 1180. 
Trump International Hotel 
and Tower m New York, 212 
299 1000; the Lezhum in Lon- 
don is available through Far- 
ley & Co, 0171-589 1294*, 
Savoy apartment from 
Knight Frank, 0171-029 8171. 
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T he prime property 
market in London 
sees peaks and 
troughs that ride 
almost as high - 
and as low — as the stock 
exchange see-saw, albeit 
rather more gently. 

It took a £5m cot in the 
asking price cpr Aubrey 
House - reducing It from 

£25m to £20m — before 
Kn ig h t Frank was able to 
sell recently this secluded 
group of residences with a 
large garden at the top of 
Campden HOI, Holland Park. 
W8. ■ 

Meanwhile, Carlyle Prop- 
erties has gone the other 
way, raising the price for its 
restoration of 19 Upper 
Brook Street in Mayfair, Wl, 
Cram £S.75m to £io<5m - an 
increase of 20 per cent 
The price far this palace 
Includes the adjacent 28 
Wood Mews; with four bed- 
rooms and parking for six 
cars. It Is being sold through 
De Groot -Collis <0171-285 
8090), DTZ Debenham 
Thorpe (0171-408 1161) and 
WethareU (0171-493 6935). 

The largest price rises in 
London in. the third quarter 
of 1997 (July-September), 
were to be" found in Blooms- 
bury and Covent Garden, 
where they averaged 4.1 per 
cent, according to a iiew 
quarterly: report from DTZ 

T Vhanliiirn - TVinr pe. 

Here, buyers can . Identify 
better value than in the tra- 
ditionally smarter areas of 
west London - especially if 
they want flats rather than 
fondly booses. The nzzmer- 
up in the agent's Hst is the 
City, w£tb a 3.76 per cent 
gain. 

• The pace of price rises has 
at last. slowed, however, in 
Knightsbridge (up L06 per 
cent in the quarter), Belgra- 
via (up L28 per cent) and 
Chelsea and Kensington (up 
2.13 per cent). ~ 

Conversions 

The zeal for converting com- 
merdal space into residen- 
tial shows 90' signs of slow- 
ing, Especially in' parts of 
Triritkiri that have ‘ an ocd- 
lent location but few top- 
dasdTiouses «nri flats. 

New on the market— and 
ready for cauveraian back to . 
their; original purpose as 
dwefifugs ~ are two tenure . 
houses In Bell Street, NWl, 
which, became an art gaSery 
in tiie 19608 ' ■ . 

Bell Street is just north of 
Marylebone" Road and close 


\ jrT i - * cf.'i 



GBortouei Oothie priteworfca, cterwaftod a& 25 Farringdon Road ■ An otd bakery, converted ki Bourchter Street 

• • ; . . • . ' . • ■ .. . \ 

OiltheMbve 

Riding the see-saw 

/Gerald Cadogan looks at rises and falls in London’s market 


to Edgnare-Road and Mary- 
ktoahe and Paddington sta- 
tions. Knig ht F rank (0171-821 
8171) asks for bids of more 
than SSOOJOOO. 

For location, it is hard to 
beat the South Bazik but it 
has always suffered from a 
lack of public transport ' 
Things will improve once 
the Jubilee Tube line exten- 
sion begins 'to -come into 
operation - which should be 
next year. This will. bring.. 
-Bond Street shops- and 
•Canary Wharf to within a . 
few .stops on the under- 
ground. 

A conversion that Mor- 
timer Gfcowth Group is about 
to -start working on is 25 • 
BroadwaH, SKI, just off 
Stamford .' Street ; and a . 
stone's throw hum the Oxo * 
Tower. '' ‘Blenheim - L Bishop 
(0171-495 1253) and Chtttons 


Daniel Smith (0171-407 3669) 
offer 16 two and three-bed- 
room flats on 125-year leases 
at ' off-plan prices between 
£198,000 and £240000. ." 

Soho could not be more 
central but ram be noisy. If 
you do not mind the threat 
of brouhaha, 12 JBourchier 
Street, Wl. between Wardour 
Street and Dean Street, Is an 
old bakery which architects 
Xoski Solomon and Rnthveji 
(working with Lewis Hickey) 
are turning into 17 smart- V 
lo oking Art Deco but mini- 
malist flats - with lashings; 
of white paint, carves in the ’ 
design, and emphatic geo- - 
metric windows framed in 
metal - far;Wates and. 
Westcity Properties. . 

Prices start at £285,000 and 
rise, floor by floor, to 
£775£00 and £850,000 far two • 
duplex penthouses on the 


fourth floor. They are for 
sale through Hamptons 
(0171-824 8822) or Pilcher 
Hff-shmnn (0171-486 5256). 

A parking space costs a 
further £30,000. which is a 
typical price these days, 
according to a report by 
Hamptons on parking in 
T-nmrtp n, 

No cars allowed 

Sooner or later, wise owls 
will decide not to keep a car 
at all in London. Many New 
Yorkers have dime that for a 
long time , hirin g a car for 
trips out of town. 

. The pioneer in London 
lookB to be Berkeley Homes’ 
conversion of a glorious Vic- 
torian Gothic printworks at' 
; 25 Farringdon Road, BCl, 
when the' pfowinfog- consent 
specifies no provision for 


pyWnp Farringdim station 
is across the road or, 
for those who cannot sur- 
vive without their own 
wheels, a pay car park is 
nearby. 

Prices in this landmark 
conversion range from 
£145,000 to £425,000, through 
Hamptons (0171-824 8822). 

Try a boat ; 

Travel by boat on - the- 
Thames would the' most 
pleasant option for anyone 
moving into Regatta Paint, a 
riverside development at 
Kew Bridge that has just 
come to market. 

On the north bank of the 
river, prices in the project 
run from £130,000 to 5SISJOOO, 
wnd many are already under 
offer. Winkwprflr <0181 -788 
9295) is the agent 


London Life 


A popular blend of 
green and mortar 


Gerald Cadogan finds a spot where people settle 

A mong the suburbs found an institution to keep Edwards- Hammo nd of agec 
of south London, them and show them. Kinleigh Folkard & Haj 

Dulwich Village in Education is another of ward. “But it is still a bi 
SE21 stands out as Dulwich’s big selling points, undervalued.” 


A mong the suburbs 
of south London, 
Dulwich Village in 
SE21 stands out as 
being virtually a country 
village. Swathes of sur- 
rounding green space maw* 
it independent of the rest of 
suburbia, and focus its life 
on an old high street (called 
Dulwich Village) with small 


Yet it is part of South- 
wark, normally thought of 
as an inner-city London bor- 
ough. 

“The proportion of green 
to mortar” is the best thing 
about Dulwich Village for 
No£l Annesley, deputy 
chairman of Christie’s, who 
has lived for 10 years in a 
substantial Georgian house 
with & big garden. On one 
side, the house looks on to 
an impressive line of old 
chestnuts, and it is only a 
short walk from Dulwich 
Park - one of London's 
best, with a dirt track for 
riding horses. 

Opposite the park is the 
Dulwich Picture Gallery, 
which houses an intriguing 
collection of Old Masters - 
a number of Poussins are a 
special delight - in a build- 
ing designed by Sir John 
Soane in 1811. It is also the 
mausoleum of the benefac- 
tors, Noel Desenfans and 
his wife, and his heir Sir 
Francis Bourgeois, who lie 
beneath a roof-lantern 
which became the inspira- 
tion for Giles Gilbert Scott’s 
design for the original red 
telephone boxes. 

Desenfans was an art 
dealer, commissioned in 
1790 by Stanislas Augustus, 
king of Poland and lover iff 
Catherine the Great, to buy 
pictures. But the king abdi- 
cated before the pictures 
were paid for sod, in 1799. 
Desenfans tried to interest 
tile g mra mmpnt in setting 
up a national gallery to 
house them. This was 
rejected, so he left them to 
Bourgeois, provided he 


found an institution to keep 
them and show them. 

Education is another of 
Dulwich’s big selling points. 
It is blessed with finst-rate 
schools, starting with the 
Church of Fn gland Infants’ 
school, which has to limit 
its intake to children living 
in the parish - house buy- 
ers should check whether 
they would qualify. 

The best known school is 
Dulwich College, founded in 
1619 by Shakespeare's 
friend, the actor manager 
Edward Alleyn, who bought 
the manor of Dulwich in 
1605. The college is an inde- 
pendent boys' secondary 
school, with a small per- 
centage of boarders. 

People move in from 

A Georgian 
Dulwich 
Village house 
would break 
the Elm 
barrier 

Clapham and Wandsworth, 
says Wallace J affray of 
Hamptons, for their chil- 
dren to be in walking dis- 
tance of the schools. They 
are sick to death of driving 
an hour and a half every 
morning,” he said. 

And, once settled, they 
tend to stay, which restricts 
the number of houses com- 
ing to market, and ensures 
that at the top end large 
detached houses sell before 
the brochure ink is dry. 

In Alleyn Park, near the 
college, the highest price in 
Dulwich this year has been 
£950.000 for a large Victo- 
rian house, sold by Harvey 
& Wheeler. 

“To judge from the statis- 
tics, this the second most 
sought-after area in London 
after Belgravia and May- 
fair," says Michael 


Edwards-Hammond of agent 
Kinleigh Folkard & Hay- 
ward. “But it is still a bit 
undervalued." 

An Interesting test will be 
to see what offers he 
receives for Lyndenhurst, 
probably the oldest Geor- 
gian house in Dulwich Vil- 
lage, with an acre of gad- 
ren, which comes to market 
today at around Elm. 

Besides the large Geor- 
gian houses and a few Geor- 
gian cottages, this area also 
offers good 20th century 
properties, such as 21 Dul- 
wich Village (Harvey & 
Wheeler asks £545,000), 

Cheaper, but still at the 
centre of the village, are 
two-bedroom Edwardian red 
brick terrace cottages in 
Aysgarth Road, which start 
from around £170,000, says 
Jaffray. Farther out, three- 
bedroom houses cost 
around £200.000 or £250.000. 

and four to five-bedroom 
houses from £300,000 to 
£400.000. “They will provide 
more garden than you get 
in Clapham,” Jaffray notes, 
“and far more than Ful- 
ham.” And, unlike Fulham, 
parking is relatively easy in 
Dulwich Village. 

The most unusual house 
for sale in the area is in 
Crescent Wood Road, SE26. 
close to Dulwich Wood. In 
1933, Berthold Lubetkin of 
the Tecton Partnership, 
designed Six Pillars for a 
headmaster of Dulwich Col- 
lege preparatory school as a 
modernist family house 
with five bedrooms, rich in 
slab-like surfaces broken by 
long rectangular windows 
with metal window frames, 
and masses of light indoors. 

It also has a roof terrace, 
protected by a parapet wall, 
with wide views among the 
trees. The price for this 
house listed grade H* is 
£540,000 from Hamptons. 

■ Hamptons, 0171-738 7822: 
Harvey & Wheeler. 0181-893 
4321: Kinleigh Folkard A 
Hayward, 0181-299 4499. 
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OTYEC4 

19 New Luxury Apartments to let 
Fully furnished Studio, 1 bed, 2 beds, 2 x Penthouses. 
With terraces, balconies and patios. 


ENJOY THE SECURITY OF YOUR OWN PIECE OF THE AMERICAN WEST 
FROM AS LITTLE AS £45 PER MONTH 


0171 638 2133 




Sweeping, Geoigian-style 
architecture! 

♦ . 

Formal landscaped 
central garden. 

♦ 

Two, three or four 
bedrooms. 

♦ 

Electronic entrance gates. 

♦ 

Private parking 
or garaging. 

.♦ 

Two en suite bathrooms. 


Stunning Paula Rosa 

empoxrracmid «*****>. kitchens with stainless steel 
ovens, hobs and hoods. 


• HOUS ES OF 
DISTINCTION’ 

fra rfasttWy «*teb *k> 


bowtfnBy pmeard gar grnJw. Tbo 

mma - far m *m rtv&u 


Sued ki a WcftVBhg ! on a 


tor sw«D» rear Baton bad* Aoni 


■ WWt., 

Mate VB*a- Mm Anted 


Trinity Square, 'N 

Beechcroft Road, London SW17. 

Just 400 yards from Towing Bee tube, for the ' 

City (Bank 25 minutes) and X mile from 
Wandsworth Common BR. (Victoria 10 
minutes). An exclusive collection of two, three 
and (bur bedroom houses and townhouses 
from £149,995 and £249,995. Available for ESE 

occupation from laze ’97 and throughout ‘98. bBbS*w 
T o make ext appointment please tel eph o n e! 

0181 682 0913. , _ ^ 

hnpcffww0J*nmdtflmm . . . 

uriUfi ... lyjg ff fl — = = 

.KKsaSSSBfr. BARRA TT ; 

)=====■ 


/ WWWIMd te fl dJ ' 
Modem nctaBi CimQy msfcMB, 
Udtn.4 to*. 2 t—m.2 keep*. Mr 
Irak rev twpna CTO pw 
SaHhXmfaigBB 
tanKiBtaimmlwe. 

3tofe.2tMteS«at.£7n0pK . 
MridaVUcfln 

■am.iB-uta.aoop* , 
VIdckuI SqnaaaSWl 
V tpMioai 3 boA 2 Mi fta 2mq» 
poriKpkg. ffibdMnarateXIB^ 
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0171 


Enhance Properties 

We hm the ta* selection of 
superb luxury On hi 

Moyfoir, Kmghttbridge 
and around HjdeJPariL * 
LengUuxt lets. £306 - £2 £®Sl 

01716290501 


On the Utstnuioas efthe NobOty and Gasrjaad often 

36 JLeKbOips eT tbe Mtagr 
and Feudal Baron in hi hto d 
foduUnf me Fanny anUtotatam, 
BBdtbeLonUdpofmeManor of 
BtatoH, Saffbflt, laeiBdius Cummoo Land, 
ud Accrlitgloi, Laces 
«}» Lordships in 

Vtawida. Ytoris. Berts. Dsdsm.^ Woces. Salop, Ouo, «d 
. FWsala hy Aoctfm 

SHfjnpMKHan. London 130pn, 10 Dec em ber, 1997 

ffiuHTSWl CaSatagoe QSjQO (Birope® Ussseo) US ^3000 (tetl) 
Amex. Dsoors. MnsfinCaid. and Visa 


Pro m: 

MBBcdrdAucrionrcrs Laniad 
WKc auiu gMokond . . •• 
London SE1T 6RB 


Telepbooc 0171 5*2 1588 
Fxt: Oin 5S27CE2 
(imemanaotf: 44,172) 


MtasOBBOnAiwSiyaK LcntaSW? 3KJ 
Tupmzom-xsian rdco nwB«B 

DRAYTON GARDENS, SW16 
Sp» -in o», neaiy dcomd »eeowl floor 
FIAT K> te tel UNHfllNIfflED. 

I Steer Botooio.B>-SotaB«fl«>can,3M 
.teber Bedmant (Smdyl 2ad Bnhmnm , 
Dbw tog Room niata»nmiii infcqiB 
OteiBi Ro**. «■-<» SScte. UFT. 

KB4T£9»per«Ml; 

NELL GWYNN HOUSE 
SLOANE AVENUE 
LONDON SW3 
A (decdon oTSTUmo Dm 
PiMiIb ia fliis sd ran mi ices 
I Uock «Ueb iranid mb exeeAsa 

■UfavaUMBtrpediltne. 

tMBtaaeadnimarai 
eCi»u attnrpan^^CtanBBMlOt 
jrdCHW 

h SruBo Dm Bob £1 ISJK0 


Artillery Lane, Siritalfiebis El 
0XRA.O99J0 

An excepdocal two bedroom, 
two bsdnwm, dart floor fist. 
Nfay light and benefits from wood 
flam md exeaBeat kxadoa 
dose to Lmrpool Street station 

LaAme Boose, 

Tbiter Bridge SE1 £225^)00 

Ttoo 2 bedreon flu with snpetb 
roof aenaces. wooden ftoon and 
tggb spec [ficiiku flmmgwm 

TEL: 0171 407 3669 


CUYAfWnBtT EC1 Lu*ay2t>*« 
btob 6Sh toorSat. ahand rot* tanaca. 
Cto SO to Serbcan Stotat £213^00 
IWadSaM Ctor 0171 250 10l2 


CAMBRIDGE PLACE 
W8 


bouse to nonhem end of Vrctola 
RotdL tp mCk m bcoqobzq 
oo foor floors BDd the ■iniBiphm 
of a ‘coonny boose*. 

Martey fce m. dressy are a & 
botforDa 3 fintber dqdok 2x 1 
trail it wr drawing iize dkosj htt 
E bayAamBy na: kjtfb'fiut car 
itoEty me sausc done wea ractog 
roof terrace: 2 pwtogrtns. 

FREEHOLD - POA 


W-A-ELLIS 

0171 581 7654 

RENTALS 


•THE AMERICAN 

Agency* 


Onslow Gardens SW7 
A lo*e]y Aral floor flat in this prime 
location. FF kitdien, 2 beds, 2 bada, 
doakrooaL Furnished £900 per weak 

Royal Hospital Road SW3 
A ctaunnng townbouae sex to a 
prrvK gated road. 

4 beds. 3 baths. FFldtchen. patio, 
gangc. Unfumiah ed £1 100 per week 

Bins Gardens SW7 
A lovely ooe bed first floor Bat wijfa a 
stylish drawing room 
Famished £55Q per neck. 

Tel: 0171 581 5353 


Notlinghill 

Vsy BB«rt «o«So. wood floot*. ponts. 
power d o w er . 30 aces tecnmaihae. 
toSeii no*, bslcoojt 
£300 per week 

NottfoghlD 

Dr* Rci. 2 todi Mews faonae. Lrn^ 
Kitehnb private batoony. gaagB. 2 aecs at 
Cesnl Las. avaiBMe now 
£62$ per week. 

Nottinghfll 

Latgr tanlly laaae. 4 tato. 2-3 
lacepdoos wood floon. 3 tathnms. 

g*cden,em emtorj, (amiriad. 

nailable as*, tang or rim fet 

flJOOpa'week 

Holland Park 

te body barn, natively nomaed. 
anitaME ftatoriad or inteniried. bttetog 
9 talr. 7 bntowni, 6 nepete, 
S mmuu hccs e . 
aktedenal pnpcnkn 
Lmdagraua] pool, sun nonU 
£7,000 per week 

Td: 0171 616 7027 



fix papote aft hzrtatiog fan . 
^■HBMdEaddkraBKtako» A 
bttfU^BkptaDponadar I 
taUbAvLMdisXiakiesadnd " 
STfHIftfXhlt* Marina w toe i« iia wi n 
0?cf OcdgNM, DU (*apop 2Dm 
vHdikaacs^aoRadaOBtaaiaBato 
scbattgBdKbnc.QnBCionoaix, 
tot, Abfx^c, la Cara ®dH tea 


ENCffiWIWGNEWMEBCO- 

TndlAcAfci,altaRdaBripoMoBlitciWlks*fcwtaLfliBeMBii4taB^ 
Jparks pdcci ban M^VMO vtt MMM dno pijnaL8 , A*AJ , i. iaciex an dedaag 
btoxtpttMyg (M dfrpqBagrfoafr t&H Wsiiaftik ton hMfrOE plots b> ML 
»ciaida(&4)«rai>ri(insBtieiil37R00iBDHh)ltobBaxitaadiBDfeBsiK 
of iaadog in to ta pstokg ndtoot <f (be 0SA. Hk o&r k akdp Intol 


Tellrt +44 (UK) (5)181 906 0515 M«wvBiwGSflwaBes^ 


PATAGONIA 

6000 + acres, 200 + 
acres private lake 
Spectacular scenario 
cabin, forests, crecfcsJmiiliiig 


Good access, 
neighbors national park 

Brochure available 

TH/Fax: S4-1-802-S561 (Argentina > 
f^wnjir 

u- 

East 90’s Exclusive U kms 
BESTBUY 

Wood 36000 aqit to ease, prewar coop. 
Mint ctwErion. 5 MBRa, 3 bafla, great 
Kte wad tpmx. 

Ask SI .1 MM Lo matot 75* ftota 
Nfiehad BartualZlZ) 439-4524 

ASHFORTH WARBURG 

CHRISTMAS IN FLORIDA 
Exdiange your London flat for a 
tamry Pain Beach apartment 
over Qnisiinas- 
Mcaaenn from gedf coum. 
BnnkBs and Wonh Aveooe in 
.wnpii^ wW, pnol. S ini r est a urant 
and own medical naff 
0171 383 5941 for details 


LONDON 

PROPERTY 


“ Harcourt Street Wl ^ 

Saaaang 2 todraam. 2 baftnuei 
^temcBi to aa«n medeo btoek with 
balcony aaJu n fci g a aaa lpId ag. 
Lons toaarinU olfcn on £89X00. 

Mary lebooe NWl 

Rady avniWUf * bedreava penod hone 
Mb roof Kras to qria meet eloae a> 
ib«tai Pwt ftrrfrid ofloi oi£23S0» 

Wyndham Mews Wl 

P friraf l r 2/3 bvAgom mew* beet ia 
quiet location eloae lo be Heart of (he 

SANDFORDS 
0171 723 9988 , 


I SWITZERLAND VBv* Oetot ■ Tbe Amapfc • Donato de FHjifc 

Ihi Deratoa da tByito k an utfpok IB sen nawal paddard WMa ttouad on an eedy 
aosaikpldsujtooitofetocantoofVSBn.linnittodratoininBtokiauDunaiw 
dtbFWtoBk 

1 oftai inf acaw to to orta of toen and to to Rk rfOsqr eatte oar Orion mi to 
pittas. T)« rim* are dsahniy tbirino and the poacs and beany of lha anwamart is 

At to Hgtrist pdrfot to Domdns da fBjtoa w «• ohmg 14 supariuuy apartnars h 
to‘MngakT,tiidirahfltotoM^amtadidSwatto^Ito»a|anrnartstdei 
dma dbinfcn, panoraraic mdhnn ma and iitostabli prices. 

VSm cBm boauk; «cuto and a baetfy epoto ef Bi al laton «*i aiwy tofty from 
aktog » pt atoning, tana, hauy bttak, restaianta, easting stores and add** 
InufqMk it ban Iftamaionoiy nmnd jtahnmdnd non, perfad fatal bur mn 
and sa^r BCCMtik to to dakfo <K Uortnui, » Ida Ganaa, Jos 20 ntuiu aa/ by 
read, ora Ms longar by tan. 

lha Donate da HU paa npnnnta s aattog ot uriqua taaity and oanftty att 
pepertaa oflnd ri« mod cmipotfw prim. 

PikmfmBTOfiUFidnm. 

Up Is (85 ftontog mbUi d Sad* ftw mortpP ton ri apprat 5* 
17im<mhtopiip«toiipra»ztoMybedsnnzftdifiBnniin^dtatotadliwsaa 
adto •• hid, nanaga and pmoto in Saitzadand. Lnrads Papafcs htanafiond is a 
S^twtoSstocflnp^itfiiateSyswstotoi^ofianngUatoamteeslTKnls 
boh Sain and aoddaiick, 0anv*<V donioiaSon sd oorit poraits far data sariang 

f liNNASDS PROPERTIES INTERNATIONAL 

NT +44 (0)181 906 0515 or NT +44(0)101 95B 69766194 


QUIBBION SOUTH BRITTANY Fiance. 
Chatndng ism C. Fete House in a 
vrisge. Fuay renovated - H^i comfort. 
Large UrirteJOm + Fke-pUce ♦ CeRar * 
Kkdan. 3 large b edroom s * Drcssmg- 
ftotan + BaB iocm. PRICE ; FRF750JMn 
Caaaa . Ur ffcoen Tet amas7-aws9- 
20 Fer 0BBU3SBMM8 

CdTB D’AZUR - Charming via lo K*. 
Seeps 4/S. to toe Ms anew Sl Tropet 
Cal David 444 1463 416134 


A House fte SuN 
MlteiateUteMLlataateVrin 

1 ban a wide setaaai of 
betetod pnpertks to 
to Sooth of Ranee. 
Tuscany. Umbria. 

Southern Spain & beimd. 

Cevfler. etiate*. mm» rir i. nanriwu. 

IWM ft tonofaonn. 
in ifae coany Wlto. or on 
A? t hr mi of dc n mm M> 

Ceataet; Hen Cnwahaw 
on 0171 834 7485 or 
Van 017] 821 5113 


For more 
Residential 
Property please 
see page 13 



















For further information please visit the on-site sales office open 7 days a week 

at. 112 Battersea Church Read or call: 0171 801 0200, fax: 0171 585 0850 
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LOOKING TO INVEST IN LONDON RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY? 


If so, read on lo find out how to obtain free information. 

With London property prices reported to be rising strongly this year, and potential rental yields in Ibe 
majority of cases falling between 10-20%, becoming a landlord certainly has its attractions. To help 
prospective landlords considering investing, estate agents Ludlow Thompson have produced a free 
information booklet entitled The Guide' to Residential Property Investment in the 1990Y. 

Ludlow Thompson have thought long and bard about reducing (be landlord's risk and the bureaucracy 
associated with investing in residential property, and ate confident they now have the answer. So why not 
call the Residential Investment Manager at your nearest Ludlow Thompson Office to request your free 
copy of The Grade'? 


OFFICE 

RESIDENTIAL INVESTMENT MANAGER 

TELEPHONE 

Kenaingiaa/Dval 

City/Docklands 

Fulham 

Wandsworth/Tooiing 

Wimbledon 

Dulwich 

Gary Whitaker 

Vincent Scarborough Taylor 

Robert Hare 

Ken Brown 

Shahid Sadiq 

Daniel Hamilton -Chart ton 

0171 8200123 

0171 480 6815 

0171 610 6666 

0181 682 1234 

0181 944 6844 

0181 693 3456 


LUDLOW 

THOMPSON 


Staff membership of the NAHA, members of ARLA and reg ul a t ed by R1C5 


or 


Islington & Cut 

A selection of booses and flats 
available for rent in all price 
ranges. Furnished or 
unfurnished. Many ready 
for immediate occupation. 
Tel: 0171 226 4221 
Fax: 0171 226 4167 


FERADA 

ASSOCIATES LTD 

To Let 

SEYMOUR PLACE, LONDON Wl 
Unusual spacious Oat beautifully 
fumuhed in a central location. 
Two double beds with fined 
w ardro bes, double reception, folly 
fined kitchen, bathroom with aep. 
walk-in power shower, bid. GCH. 
Close transport and shops. 

Rene £450 pw includes cleaner 

Tel: 0171 409 7822 


JOHN 1) WOOD CO. 


GLEBE PLACE, SW3 

An exceptionally well presented period terrace bouse 
with a west facing garden. 4/5 bedrooms, 2/3 
bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, conservatory, 
cloakroom, utility room & wine cellar. Garage 
available separately. 

Freehold £1,750,000 

BRAMERTON STREET, SW3 

A beautifully modernised house with a pretty garden 
and large reception rooms. 5 bedrooms, 
dressing/shower room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, kitchen, maid’s room & utUity/cloakroom. 
Garage available separately. 

Freehold £1350,000 
CHELSEA OFFICE: 0171 352 1484 
Fax: 0171 352 9465 
email: houses@csLj’ohndwoo<Lco-iik 


Hampstead Garden Suburb 
London NW11 
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An imposing double fronted family residence 
occupying a double width plot within this 
popular location, backing directly onto 
Hampstead Golf Course. The property is offered 
for sale in excellent decorative condition, 
extending to 646 sq m (6,997 sq ft). 

3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms (3 en suite). 
Separate staff accommodation. Swimming pool 
Double garage. Beautifully landscaped gardens. 

Freehold 

Price on Application 

I ] Joint Sole Agents: 


Knight M 
Frank Clk 


Teh 0181 458 731 1 


TO: 0171 431 8686 
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QUALITY TO APPRECIATE 
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AnneSpackman visits the smartest 
areas and finds new developments 
are showing up fatdts irt the old : 



S ome properties are 
more than just dwell- 
mgs! In certain areas, 
they confer member- 
ship rf a dist i nct ive and. 
exclusive enclave, quite separate 
from its neighbours, with the &61 
almost of a chib. ' 

On this basis, Eaton Square is 
one of England's grandest old 
clubs. As an address, it is short- . 
hand for “very, rich' and smart in 
London”. That cachet has per- 
suaded generations of business- 
men to pay a p remiu m to live in 
its houses and flats. Only 
recently a buyer agreed to pay 
£55,000 a year for a nine-year 
rental lease on one of its two- 
bedroom flats. 

But like many of England’s old " 
clubs, its rules and traditions 
have come under increasing scru- 
tiny with the e m ergence of com- 
peting luxury developments, 
coupled with leasehold reform. 

Has the Grosvenor Estate, 
which owns and controls - the - 
square, allowed it to fall behind 
the times? Or « Its - uniq ue- selling 
point the very fact that it still 
embodies a particular style , of 
Enghshness? Tb e estate is cur- 
rently being, forced to ask itself 

this question. 

Eaton Square is undoubtedly 
one of London’s, finest places to 
hve. It occupies a prime Beige*- . 
via site. Its stueoofronted Geor- 
gian facades epitomise the best of 
the city’s classical architecture. .' 

On the north side, in parties*:: 
lar, fee- -centred- terrace wekfr-’top - 
Doric enTumng and balconies is, 


$1 


along with Cumberland ‘Terrace 
in .Regent's Park,. one of the 
grandest residential sweeps in 
London. 

Although the .busy main road 
between B nfWngHgm P ainfffl and 
Sloene Square bisects, the. square* 
the dz acres of gardens which 
separate the: traffic from the 
houses act. as an effective and 
attracti v e buffer for- residents. 
'Walking the pavements of the 
square itself, one finds it s ur p ri s- 
ingly quiet and pa rking places 
rehrfively plentiful 
\ But Eaton Square has two fun- 
damental flaws: one is its leases 
and the other its services. 
fiKangwa in the law and changes 
in- buyers’ expectations over 
recent years have thrown both 
into sharp reUet. ■■■ 

The majority of leases in Eaton 
Square are controlled by the 
Grosvenor Estate. It traditionally 
offered residents a rental lease or 
a 20-year lease. 

Mot surprisingly. Grosvenor 
fought along si de the Oder great 
London land-owning estates in 
opposing leasehold enfranchise- 
ment legislation, which enables. 
: iM<M»!hnldt»rR to taka over the free- 
hold of their block. Its attitude 
since the law changed in 1993 has 
-been to concede ground as slowly, 
as the market will allow. ' 

The estate points out that it is 
now granting long leases (of 50 
years) and that where buyers - 
haveihe right to a lease exteh- 
sfam or to buy their freehold, it 
But fiS - 

position remains one of reading 
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E a to n Squares Bn many of Bngtand’s old dubs. Its ndas and tradUora have i 


under increasing ecndhiy wUt the emergence of rival luxury developments 


under pressure to external forces 

rather than taking an ' -iwWytt vi* 

to free up its restrictive system. 

The real competition for places 
mtK as Eaton Square h«« mma 
not from rival estates, but from 
elsewhere. The people with mu- 
ttons of pounds to spend in the 
1990s have generally been 
younger than before: Knight 
Frank and Savills have both 
recorded big rises in £lm-plus 
buyers in their 30s. 

These people tend to want fam- 
fly houses with private gardens 
in neighbourhoods populated by 
their peers. They have been 
instrumental in drivin g up the 
popularity and prices of p r op e rty 
in Ttimsmgkift and nhaTaw both 

of which ofGa; freehold houses. 

At the same time, the number 
of fniwna tt nnai buyers in Lcn- 
don- has, increased. Same of these 
people may want a Belgravia or 
Mayfam address, but status h not 
■' tfisnf' ctfily reqjhremenfTfocreas- 
ingly, they want high levels of 


security and porterage. , 

■ Eaton Square operates an 
old-fashioned s y s te m of resident 
caretakers. It has been, updated, 
but stiH provides less of a service 
than many modem blocks in less 
fltatrngniahari locations. The care- 
takers have no desks - the 
entrance halls are generally too 
small for that - and they are not 
used to offering the kind of ser- 
vice which New York residents, 
in particular, would take for 
granted: - 

• In the days when no other 
properties were offering service 
in London, this was not a prob- 
lem.' But upmarket developers 
now see. high levels of security 
and porterage as excellent mar- 
keting tools with which to 
counter the in-built advantages 
of location and architecture 
which the Grosvenor Estate 
enjoys. 

... , The. most significant of .the . 
rivblg to Eaton ' Square . is Ghes- 
ham Place. Just a few hundred 


yards from Eaton Square, it does 
not offer lovely gardens or the 
same sense of place, but it does 
benefit from a Belgravia address 
ana classic architecture. 

The developer, Chelsfield, has 
converted the terrace into stun- 
ning lateral flats, with unrivalled 
levels of finis h and services. 
What is more, the flats come with 
999-year leases. The result is that 
Chesham Place, not Eaton 
Square, has mmmanrieri the 
highest pounds-per-square-foot 
prices in Tanrinn fftis year. 

Newer opposition is appearing 
at Cambridge Gate in Regent’s 
Park, where, once again, a devel- 
oper has taken a classic terrace 
and converted it into huge, lux- 
ury, lateral flats. 

Anthony Lassman, formerly an 
agent but now a property devel- 
oper, believes the Grosvenor 
Estate cannot afford to rest on its 
laurels. Tt has only been getting 
very high prices for short le a ses 
because we have been at the top 


of a very strong market,” he 
says. “As soon as the market gets 
a chill - which it arguably has 
already - those prices will not 
last” 

Willie Gething of the buying 
agency Property Vision looked at 
Eaton Square for a client who 
subsequently chose to buy in 
Cambridge Gate. He feels the 
standard of service and common 
parts needs to be improved, along 
with the leasehold system. 

“They need to take a look at 
some of the pre-war Coups on 
the Upper East side in Manhat- 
tan," he suggests. “They are not 
flash; they are simply rich." 

But other agents are more sym- 
pathetic to the Grosvenor's style. 
Simon Umfreville of De Groot 
Collis says the best flats in the 
blocks, from 76 to 110 Eaton 
Square, are the best flats in Lon- 
don. He believes the estate is 
very professionally run and will 
always negotiate properly with 
its residents over leases. 


The Grosvenor Estate is aware 
of the criticism. It polled resi- 
dents of Eaton Square to see 
whether they would prefer higher 
levels of service and the majority 
answered no. However, they real- 
ise that many residents were 
reacting to the likely effect on 
their already high service 
charges and that those who do 
want such services may well be 
buying elsewhere. 

Unlike new developments, 
Eaton Square does not offer uni- 
form standards. Some of the 
apartments on the north side are 
among the best in London, 
whereas same on the south side, 
where the buildings are smaller, 
are unremarkable. 

In a survey of central London 
estate agents published last 
week, Eaton Square was voted 
the best address in London. It 
almost certainly has the biggest 
impact, but whether it remains 
the best place to buy and live is a 
different matter. 


T ime is slipping on 
and gardeners are 
usually running 
behind it. After 
waiting for serious rain. I 
shunned the gardes when it 
arrived.; My predicament is 
the same as yours not all of 
the bulbs have yet been 
planted for next spring and I 
am stiff. making plans to 
brighten the months from 
Mart* until May.' 

It Is still not too late to 
plant tulips, and those who 
have forgotten to do any- 
thing much can make 
amends either this weekend 
or the next without any 
worry fhat the tnHp bulbs 
will suffer. The range is 
bewildering; but the most, 
beautiful forms at the 
flower shows are usually 
the first to die out Experi- 
ment persuades me that 
some are stronger than oth- 
ers and that the season can 
be juggled by choosing 
robust forms which do not 
all open in a rush. 

The year begins with the 
water lily tulips, the small 
varieties which can be 
traced bads to Central Asia 
and have open flowers like 
large stars in unrepeatable 
combinations of colour. I 
find them more persistent 
than the larger garden vari- 
eties which follow and wel- 
come their early show in 
lateMhrch. 

The best variations are 
dignified with the names of 
famous composers and I 
have come to enjoy, the 
bright red and yellow Giu- 
seppe Verdi and the red and 
lemon yellow Chopin before 
all others. They must be 
planted in a sunny place 
where the petals open folly 
but they will survive on. 
light, stony soil, u nlik e - 
many of the garden hybrids 
which need a stronger diet. 
Peter Nyssen of Railway 
Road. Urmston, Manchester 
(Teh 0161-748 6666) offers 
them - and many others f - 
at prices between £6 and 
£lUSb per 100. They are a 
i great bargain for beds .near 
the house in springtime, 
where they precede the lata* 
spring bedding. 

Mas? of the other sped® 
forma have stamina and per- 
sistence, but TuHpa baked 
and Tiflipa bataiinii behave 
particularly strongly for 
several years, a g a in in -a ; 
light quick-draining soiL 
The first has a lilac-purple . 
petal shading to yellow to 
the centre, while the other - 
comes in varying shades 
from sulphur yaHowto' afofc : 

coL They are as cheap sa '. 
water lfly forms and are 'a : 



Of die By-flowered tufipe, CNna Pfeik Is a fevotefto 
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Gardening 

Throwing light on bulbs 

It's not too late to plant tulips, advises Robin Lane Fox 


favourite exhibit by the 
bulb merchants at the 
spring flower shows. 

T.ikp the water lilies, these 
■ wman forms make quite an 
impact in groups of 15 to 20, 
spaced at intavals near the 
front of a bed. There is no 
need tocover the sail with a 
continuous carpet, espe- 
cially if you want to follow 
an with summer bedding in 
any gaps as the tulip leaves 
• die down. . 

The classic tall fa rm s are 
always frustrating and Irre- 
. sSstitile. Matters may be dif- 
ferent in rich loam in Lin- 
colnshire, but on my soils 
they have always died away 
after three or four seasons 
vs the bulbs dwindle .in soe. 
There k no red answer to 
this- decline; it merely 
-reflects the feet that most of 
ihe UK Is not as fertile ns 
the Netherlands where' the 
stock is grown. Treat them 
like short-lived visitors and 
'continue to reinforce then 
etu* year. Ignoring the cost 

.tfodthe kisses. - 

The range of colours is 
bewildering. Over the years, 


I have been irritated by. 
shocking colours which 
were falsely represented and 
from beauties which were 
quick to foe ouL My top list 
now includes China Pink 
and the yeHow West Point, 
the tall White Trlumphator. 
which has particular sta- 
mina in mixed borders, all 


Treat them 
like short- 
lived visitors 
and reinforce 
them each 
year 


Sly-flowered, the early scar- 
let and purple-red Couleur 
Cardinal, dark' brown-red 
Cassini, foe late rin gto pink 
Queen of the Bartigons, the 
lovely yellow fringed with 
white. Sweet Harmony, mar- 
ble white Carrara and 
ahotber Sly-flowered one io 

bring up the rear,' tire white 
andredstreaked Marilyn. 


This year, I noted the lat- 
est tulip which flowers as a 
postscript to the spring sea- 
son. the brick-orange Dillen-. 
burg which was stiH in good 
form at Great Dixter in Sus- 
sex in early . June. If you 
begin with water lily variet- 
ies, in mid-March and end 
with final flourish, you 
will enjoy nearly three 
months of flower. 

If you want tulips that 
will naturalise, it is hard to 
find some that will persist 
in .competitive situations 
where they are threatened 
by civilised grass or surface 
weed. I do, however, find 
that the cracking Darwin 
hybrid form called Oxford 
wffl repeat for some years in 
such, a jungle, dwin dling in 
size but not In the vivid 
scarlet-orange of Its flowers 
which makes a good con- 
trast to the narcissi of late 
April. 

The best spreader of all 
has to be hunted out from 
The P&mtfinder rather than 
the bulb list Tulipa spren- 
geri used to be a well-kept 
secret which hardly ever 


appeared In the trade but 
was passed round experts’ 
gardens where it spread 
enviably. The reason for its 
double life is its habit of 
spreading by stolons, not by 
dusters of bulbs which can 
be harvested tidily- A col- 
ony can be begun quite sim- 
ply from seed; it germinates 
freely and can even be scat- 
tered directly cm to lightly 
cultivated ground. 

Otherwise, at a price; you 
can now buy a few plants 
and set them oat. watching 
for their seed and their 
spreading stems which 
allow you to increase from 
the parents. Colonies of 
sprengeri are remarkably 
vigorous and persistent 
cnee they have taken root 
The news is spreading and < 
ever more satisfied custom- 1 
era have taken to them 
instead erf the shorter lived 
hybrid forms for bedding. 
Five years soon pass, and to 
that time you can turn a 

patch of rough grass into an 
imitation of Central Asia 
when your red sprengeri 
comes into generous flower. 


Fishing / Tom Fort 

A special warmth 
for a slender body 

T he notion of a man as the champion caster and enthusiasm must hat 
having an emo- Pierre Crease vaut, the busi- touched a chord, 
tional relationship nessman Auguste Lambiotte. The result of his quest ws 
with an implement the hotelier and didact that I found myself the othi 


T he notion of a man 
having an emo- 
tional relationship 
with an implement 
is n o nsens e . I suppose. But 
you may remember how 
Rider Haggard's Zulu hero, 
Umslqpogaas, would mur- 
mur words of affection and 
encouragement to his great 
axe, Inkosi-kaas, before some 
epic blood-letting. I have felt 
it too; and have so loved at 
Least two cricket bats, and a 
succession of fishing rods. 

In youth, the passion 
burns fiercely, then cools as 
the object is supplanted by 
another. My potting shed Is 
lined with these discarded 
loves gathering cobwebs to 
their canvas bags (unlike a 
partner to human love, they 
cannot choose to move on). 

I recently took one down, 
and as I pulled the cane from 
the threadbare bag, the light 
caught it The slender body 
shone with all the old, spe- 
cial warmth. The varnished 
emerald which held fhp 
rings to place gleamed and 
winked. My heart was 
stirred by the store of mem- 
ory and association the rod 
had bound up with ft 
It had come. 40 years or so 
ago, from a small factory at 
Amboise, in the Loire valley. 
It had been constructed by 
glueing together six sections 
from a seasoned Chinese 
bamboo into a tapered hexa- 
gon. The company, Pezon et 
Michel, had called it the Pitz 
Super Parabolic PPP Fario 
Club - quite a mouthful for 
a wand 8ft Sin long, whose 
purpose was to cast a fly to 
catch a trout 
In those days there were 
two famous European com- 
panies making- fly fishing 

rods: Hardy in England. 
Pezon et Michel to France. 
As tools of the trade, thee 
was nothing much between 
their rods. But, dich6d 
though it might sound, there 
was a grace, a lightness of 
heart in the design and col- 
ouring of the French rod 
which marked it out, and 
made it loved and cherished 
across the angling world. 

But these rods were also 
blessed with the best ■ 
science which came from the 
great mm who journeyed to 
the workshops at Amboise to 
trwTcp their mark; men such 


as the champion caster 
Pierre Creusevaut, the busi- 
nessman Auguste Lambiotte, 
the hotelier and didact 
Charles Rite. 

They brought with them 
their dry. abstruse theories 
of dynamics; the result was 
a thing of beauty which was 
also a superb instrument for 
catching fish. 

Then came carbon fibre. 
While Hardy’s moved with 
the times and became big 
business, Pezon et Michel 
stuck to split cane and 
quietly withdrew from the 
international scene. No more 
did those honey-golden rods 
find their way from Amboise 

It answers my 
every need, 
and I can say 
that we are 
very happy 
together 

to the shops in England. But 
those, like me, who were not 
seduced by the new materi- 
als did not forget the name 
and the tradition. 

Another who did not for- 
get was a man called Steve 
Negus. What is. in me, a nos- 
talgic tenderness towards 
my French trout rod is. to 
him, a consuming obsession 
ignited by the accidental 
acquisition of one among a 
bundle of old rods handed on 

by a cousin, and sustained 
by uncountable hours or con- 
tented use. 

Steve Negus had a burning 
curiosity about what had 
happened to the factory at 
Amboise. On a business trip 
to Paris, he found that the 
company was extant. He 
telephoned and ended up 
being shown around; and 
found that not a lot had 
changed. The traditions in 
split cane lived on. 

Tentatively, he asked If 
there was a chance that he 
might be able to import 
some rods into England. The 
initial response was dusty. 
They were busy enough with 
their Japanese market (400 
rods a year) and their tiny 
domestic one. But something 
in Steve Negus's demeanour 


and enthusiasm must have 
touched a chord. 

The result of his quest was 
that I found myself the other 
day beside a spring-fed lake 
in Berkshire testing the 
range of Pezon et Michel 
rods. 1 began with the 7ft 7in 
Colorado, loving the delicate 
way it delivered line and fly, 
and ended with the Fario 
Club, dynamically the same 
as my own but well over an 
ounce lighter, and a 
reminder of past pleasures. 

The 13 models range from 
6ft to that 8ft 5in, and should 
satisfy any taste. 1 am no 
sort of expert, and regard 
most such analysis as hot 
air. Fishing is a simple busi- 
ness, and knowing if a rod is 
any good and suits you is 
not that difficult All I can 
usefully say is that the ones 
I tried were a delight to look 
at and to handle. 

Myself, I have become a 
one-rod man to my trout 
fishing maturity. 1 use an 
8Vi-footer made for me by 
Edward Barder. It answers 
my every need, and 1 can say 
that we are very happy 
together. But were I not 
such a monogamist were I 
tempted to stray, I would 
look no further than one of 
Steve Negus's French belles. 

■ The Pezon et Michel rods, 
each with a spare tip. are 
available at just under £1,000 
each only from Mike Strat- 
um's shop at 21 Whitley 
Street, Reading, Berks (tel 
0118-987 4361 Jl There are very 
fan. 


PAUL A LD E R 
A comprehensive design and 
construction service for the 
discerning 

• 1997 Award winners 

- Paring, cobbling, 
brick trailing 

• Water features 

• Specimen tree and 
shrub planting 

- Trefimge 

• Gazebos, summer bouses 

Tel: 01815603015 

or noi mBlSyati MCniitjud, 
SjoafMX. 

BnU gjflg 

MUdtaS.TH**|G gm. 
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London’s most exciting and futuristic riverside development, 
designed to meet the living needs of the 21st Century. 


Adjacent to Canary Wharf, Millennium Harbour is a six building 
waterfront complex offering 3 range of 1, 2 and 3 bedroom 
luxury apartments set in extensive landscaped gardens and all 
with river views. Designed by award winning architects CZWG, 
the exceptionally high specification includes a 4,0Q0sqft state 
of the art leisure complex, garage parking, concierge and 
optional computer controlled apartment management system. 

r £149,000 TO £625,000 



ALLYMORE 


Mrp://w ww .bully in nro.eo.uk 


0171 488 9586 


Open 7 days, Monday to Friday 10am-6pm, 
Saturday & Sunday 1 1 am-5pm 


MARKETING SUITE 

0171 537 7502 
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0171 613 3055 


Anchor Terrace Apartments 


29 luxury apartments in a grade II listed Georgian Terrace. 


Located in the heart of Bankside next to the FT Building and just a 
short stroll from the City's Square Mile. 

Set within TOO yards of the riverside. 

Nearby landmarks include the new Tate Gallery, The New Globe 
Theatre and the Oxo Building. 

A choice of underground stations including Cannon Street, Biackfriars 
and London Bridge are all within a few minutes walk. 

One and two bed Hats available. Prices from £140,000 to £295,000. 


For a brochure telephone DUNCAN ALLEN - 0171 407 2790 

Brochure line open until midnight 


Chelsea 

Village 


Lr.xt kv 
Apartments 
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ENJOY THE CHELSEA LIFE 

The apartments at Chelsea Village are nearing completion. Set within the worid famous 
grounds of Chelsea Football Cub the apartments will Wjoy the benefits of the band new 
eompfex at Chelsea Village including a inn bed bold with tH&mcstainfeieace facilities, and 
a choice of 4 quality resuunuus offering a auk range of caisines. In addition 1 prca%knB 
health and fitness dub* is expected to be constructed at a later date. 

Chelsea Village is set off the Fulham Road, one of London's mast fashionable and desirable 
residential areas with a multitude of shops, boutiques, restaurants and ban in both the Fulham 
Road and Kings Road. Fulham Broadway Underground Simian is within 350 metres. 

The one bedroom apartments have been finished to the highest spe ci fica ti on and benefit from 
a prime central location with atteff-road position, estate security and NHBC Warranty. Secure 
parking is also available. 

Prices from £160,000 - £225,000 
Penthouse £625,000 

SunOmciORN 

9Jt«M - SJSnt nnxtMis on ihmi • 5m raacEms 
471 Fcumm Baad. Lma** KW* iomtm maik cans! 

0171 385 2496 
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DULWICH SE22 

Prestigious detected Victorian house; 

peaceful atmosphere, ad a p t able, 
in good decorative order, suitable 
for working Prom home. 

Ar pres&tr. 3 large reception rooms, 
easily 6 bedrooms, sauna, large 
cellar. V, acre garden, garage 
Good train and bus lines to 
Ws*t End & City 
A home (or connoisseurs - 
MUST BE SEEN1 
Freehold - £399.0*1 ojxo. 
PHONE: 01303 893566 


r RSI IF 
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SUTHERLAND PLACE, W2 

■* bed . ? iroep. tmbnMQi A ilkmcr room, 
wc si txng pnbi ami enve. wood ilnon. 
DeauliroU^ prcwniaJ ow J floorv 
1725.101 FREEHOLD 

0171 221 4805 

PORTO BELLO ROAD. Wl! 

On dtis bualvie mitct mo, 

MgM nutonene. 1 be*. roof Bin. 
2T recxpfoa wift anod Hoots. 

13' kihiaai Jntjhroom. pm i 

CWiTXl 

01712210330 
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THEBOLEStDE FISHINGS SYNDICATE 
RiverTweed 

Galashitis l A km (1 mild, 

ite to be established oa die 
jped Boteside beat. 

2 mues double bank - 11 named pools 

The fishing are to be offered for sale is amts of 3 rods 
oa a pro-iodhiso basis. Syndicate members wOJ acquire 
a package entitling them to 3 weeks fishing per season. 
Excellent GhflKe's Cottage and Fishing Bothy. 

30 year avenge catch: 456 Salmon & Grilse 

Savills, BribcUv 01356 622187 
Contact: RFd'Anyexs Willis 
e-mail: roddy-wahs@siviIls.CD.uk 


Savllli GilbrsiLh Oltlcei 0 ksscriiticn* Wctldwida 


Fountain Forestry 


TUnWELLS 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

r-.~\ w4.q r 7 nuha ' Huntingdon 7 miles 


Cambridge 7 m2a ■ Huoringdc 

124-084 hectares (306.63 acres) 

•For u . »hol« or in fonr lots by pri™" W"*? 
Contact Jim Bryant 

01223 841841 

e-mail: jdcb@bidwrHs.ca.uk 
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116 


Steward 

Haretoak 


DEVQt* 


hL 


12J Ha 



Mixed conifer woodktfS Ranted mainly in the 19< 
with income availabfe'immed lately from felling. 

ft & l\ 

Tmi Brow's fUi, \1U Ha (33.5 acres} 
Bmjrfekey. Jf % 

Recenrtylfleari^fed plantation ready for replanting. 

VEBDON TOCS or «tN HUDSON ABCS 
107, MAlTtKXiSK WaJLK^aANI' Kt. OOCON 
t Wh 01395 73q0b0 %nS 01395 7 
34 Harare 01393 753333 
ErnaR: ^UrodianOaoLaiai 


£5X000 


11,000 


6SPU 
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0171 152 0772 


HALIFAX 


HALIFAX ESTATE AGENCIES 

HOBBS & CHAMBERS 

ELKSTONE, NR CHELTENHAM 
A superb e uu uptc of a bigh quality hum 
convenkm in thh sought «fter vfltago 
north of OrenocMtE4bcd t oon a ft 
nudio. 2 •preious lecopdatM. kitchen 
with aga. VtcwinBcneniiaL 
£265^006 

Ttfc 91285 454321 Fax: WW5 SS3818 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

Between Grantham and Stamford 
THE BASSINGTHORPE ESTATE 
A First Class Agricultural Investment 
comprising 

3 let Arable and Stock Farms 
Woodland - 35 Acres 
Producing £99,405 p.a. 

IN ALL 1,586 ACRES 

For Sale as a Whole 

45 Berkeley Square, London W1X 5DB 
Tel: 0171 408 1010 



Wing of Suffolk. Country House 
comprising 3 rooms and 
.- private: bathroom. With 
use of main reception 
rooms and grounds. 
Monthly charge to cover 
services provided, 
including all meals, 
central heating, electricity, 
maintenance etc 
TeL* (01359) 221441 


DEVON 


HONTTON 

In • patefand petting, swrajunded v 
by mature woodbtntCtn eaccpdonal ’’ 
devetoptami of apamae nc wliti 
a grade Q Georgian house pita 
cottage* ranging bom 1-3 be droom* . 
with a lull range of leiaure balidcn. ‘ 
About lOacrea. 

999 year learn for eale. 

Joint Sole Agran*: 
JACKSON-STOPS ft'STAFF: 
91823325144 
JOHN D WOOD & CO: 
01962 863131 


J FANTASTIC INVESTMENT \ 
OPPORTUNITY 

with 

POTENTIAL CAPITAL GROWTH 

Estate. o(,83. ex M.O.D..houses._CJose to town centre of 
Heisbh, Cornwall In the course of refurbishment 
2 bedroom houses £29,995 3 bedroom houses £34,995 
i M inimum investment of £500,000 

Estimated completion date March 1998 

We mil be releasing these refurbished houses to the public 
in Spring 1998 at prices up to £49,995 and will restrict 
any resales prior to that release. 

Teh 01242 584 666 or 0802 261 206 
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INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


VERBEER - SWITZERLAND 



A UNIQUE DEVELOPMENT OF 
IMMENSE CHARM & CHARACTER 
Luxury apartments with unsurpassed sunny views close 
to the centre of the resort, built with your every need 
in mind. 3 to 4 bedroom suites 
from 137 m* finished to the highest Swiss standards. 
Prices from Swiss Francs r296’000.- 


DAVID DE LARA& PARTNERS 
ThrSwui Property SpedaRia 

TEL: UK 0ISI 742 0708 FAX; t_fK 0181 742 0563 


Domain of viticulture 

Situated directly at the beach of Cote 
d’Azur, 9km west of Sl Tropez. Total 
surface 35ha, including I3ha vine 
AOC and wood or stone-pines, with 
1 historical Bastide and 4 detached 
guest-houses with central heating, 
comfortably restored in tbe typical 
style of Provence in the midst of 
cultivated gardens within a natinnai 
park (no building laud) for sale (private). 

Price: 8 Mill, us $ (bBwerMgotbdon). 
Reply requested by fax to: 
00-49-211-432972 



MARBELLA 
REAL ESTATE 

We offer over 2000 properties 
Re-sale or new deve l opments 
in and around 

MARBELLA Spain 

For brochure and details 
Call/Fax: ANNE DUFF 

Tel: +44 (0) 171 938 5495 
Fax: +44 (0) 171 937 1692 




[SPAfi - Ifotefa, P Sams, Eaepona, Mjasi 
MoraW, Jan. Berassa, Caipa Me 
VSamartn- aftadabia goS propotei 
BalEAMCS - MaSotca m Iftnaca 
Portugal - Go* & Countiy cu> rassh 

FfWICE-UnspoltAude region. 
BBRA UWt-UHjoraxbBndta 
Prtcsstron £50/03 -r*n 


World Class Holes 
Free [one G69Q5985S4 


Freefax MO T3um 
e-naft uodt^sdWHesOtMpiiauan 


TUSCANY 

Two houses remain in six 
house development historic 
rural site 20 mins Siena. 
2-3 beds 30 Ft Rcc. Rm. CM. 
Terrace Gardens, Maintenance 
Magnificent Pool. 

For colour brochure 
Tel or Fax: (0039) 
577-707055 


1 1 


Guernsey 

,TU 914*1714445 
ta«MH713tU . 

SHIELDS H CO 

IWIM ««U liilirefc, 

lh M> IM. Ommm CL 


TAYLOR WOODROW 
GIBRALTAR 

Luxury Apartments 
in a Private Marina 
Paces maM£220fi00 
Enjoy tte Tax Advantages 
In a Mediterranean Cflmate 


Tb: 01814775005 

F«: 00 350 75528 


am 


DO YOU WANT TO 
OWN YOUR 
PRIVATE ISLAND? 
Other excellent investments 
available in the fast growing 
Island ofRoata, 

Bay Islands. 

Best apportmrixies (£ the 
Caribbean Secua Properties: 
Fox: (504) 451 629 

Agents wanted wortdwidz. 


BAHAMAS 
Gt Exuma. Lux oceanfronti 
villas & investment 
piroperties from US$425k 
Tax free status available. 
Optional rental pool 
with gmt’d income. 
Freefone 0800 908 984 


MALLORCA 

New development in 
delightful 

PORT ANDRATX 
EL PUEBLO 
CALA MORAGUES 
Two bedroom two 
bathroom apartments. 
All with balcony and 
beautiful sea view. 

Swimming Pools and 
Sea Bathing 

For colour brochure, 
full specifications 
and prices:- 

Pbone:- 003471 673701 
003471 673750 
or Fax;- 003471 673242 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS 

Monthly old, new & ski properties, 
legal column etc. Ask for your FREE copy 
now. Tel: 0X81 947 1834 
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And the meal 
for three cost 
£13,091.20 

Nicholas Lander swaps jobs with Jancis Robinson, 
his wife, to write this week’s wine column 

O ne evening ear- The greater regularity and Montrachet 1985, Romani 
lira- this year, a ease with which top restau- Conti 1985, and Chateaus 
Wall Street rants around the world have La tour 1961, d'Yquem 1961 
trader walked been selling their most and Haul Brian 1945. These 
alone into Mon- extensive bottles over the three musketeers even man- 


O ne evening ear- 
lier this year, a 
Wall Street 
trader walked 
alone into Mon- 
trachet, one of Lower Man- 
hattan’s best restaurants. He 
had just completed a suc- 
cessful year and. suporsti- 
tlously, associated his trad- 
ing success with drinking 
nothing but great white bur- 
gundies. 

Determined to end on a 
memorable note, he asked 
manager Daniel Johnnes for 
recommendations. Johnnes 
came back with three bot- 
tles: Coche-Dury's Corton- 

Charlemagnc 1994 for $400; 
Leroy's Meursault-Perrifires 
1990 for $175 and Domaine de 
la Romance Conti's Mon- 
trachet 1973 for $1,200. 
Johnnes explained why the 
DRC wine was so special, 
that he only had three bot- 
tles, two of which he was 
saving for a wine event, and 
said that as a sign of his 
customer's patronage during 
the year he would drop the 
price to $800. 

The trader savoured the 
bargain and promptly pro- 
nounced it the best bottle he 
had ever drunk - so good he 
wanted a second, but only if 
Johnnes, who had promised 
his wife he would be home 
soon, would join him. Temp- 
tation proved too great and 
the trader paid ML price for 
the second bottle. And the 
third, too. This thirsty cus- 
tomer's wine bill ended up at 
$3,000 without service. 


The greater regularity and 
ease with which top restau- 
rants around the world have 
been selling their most 
expensive bottles over the 
past year marks a significant 
change. Drinking these 
revered bottles used to be 
the privilege of old money. 
Today, restaurant wine sales 
are a reflection of the econ- 
omy in general and the stock 
market in particular. This 
year may not have been 
quite as profitable as last 

Sommelier 
Silvano 
Giraldin had 
never seen a 
bill like the 
one he 
presented a 
month ago 

year (too many new restau- 
rants, a stronger pound and 
higher wage costs are the 
common complaints), but 
wine sales have never been 
oerter. 

Certainly Silvano Giraldin, 
with 26 years experience at 
Le Gavroche, Mayfair, had 
never experienced a bill like 
the one he presented a 
month ago to a table of three 
for £13,09L20, of which the 
food cost £220. The rest went 
on bottles of Krug 1949, DRC 


Montrachet 1985, Romance 
Conti 1985, and Chateaux 
La tour 1961, d'Yquem 1967 
and Haul Brian 1945. These 
three musketeers even man- 
aged liqueurs. 

Over on Piccadilly, wine 
gales have been buoyant at 
Marco Pierre White's The 
Oak Room since it opened in 
September. Sales now aver- 
age £25.000-£30,000 per week 
(the cellar is valued at 
£L5m). One evening, 68 cus- 
tomers drank £17,000 of 
wine, with one table begin- 
ning with P£trus 1982 at 
£3,200 before moving on to 
Monton-Rothschild 1945 at 
£ 6 , 000 . 

Not to be outdone, in Paris 
Michelin-starred chef Alain 
Dncasse reports that one 
evening his sommeliers sold 
a bottle of first growth claret 
to each of 50 diners. 

White readily acknowl- 
edges the close association 
between his restaurant and 
the City. Tt is not simply 
that customers stop {spend- 
ing on wine whenever the 
market falls sharply,” he 
says, ’‘they just cancel their 
reservations.” 

It is not just at the most 
expensive level that wine 
lists are being seen as a way 
of encouraging greater 
spending and as an induce- 
ment to return. With compe- 
tition increasingly pegging 
menu prices to mid-range 
price points, restaurateurs 
are beginning to realise just 
how productive a good wine 
list can be. In the 



When otfy the bast win do: lots from Christie’s recent mega sale 


process, restaurants are 
changing the way the wine 
business operates. 

This view is confirmed by 
Willie Lebus, sales director 
of Blbendum wine mer- 


chants in north-west Lon- 
don. which supplies 500 res- 
taurants around the UK “At 
last, restaurateurs are put- 
ting into practice what we 
have been preaching for 


some time. Today's diners 
want to drink less but better 
and having a list that just 
comprises house wines and a 
smattering of medium- 
priced. unspectacular wines 


is just not good enough. Res- 
taurant goers want to trade 
up, to drink adventurously 
as well as eat what they can- 
not cook at home. When the 
restaurateur obliges, he can 


quickly see the benefit in the 
bottom line." 

Lebus eites Christopher's. 
Covent Garden, as an exam- 
ple. It reopened four weeks 
ago. after a face-lift, with 32 
wines by the glass. 

In writing more customer- 
friendly lists, restaurateurs 
are also forcing their wine 
suppliers to be more service 
orientated. Most new restau- 
rants, carved out of expen- 
sive retail space, have no cel- 
lars and demand daily 
deliveries to fill yesterday's 
sales. Restaurant wine sup- 
pliers now offer the same 
sendee to sommeliers as a 
food wholesaler to a chef: 
orders placed by 2am will be 
delivered the same morning. 
Private customers are also 
benefiting from this extra 
efficiency. 

Lebus dreams of the day 
when most British restaura- 
teurs shorten their wine lists 
to as little as 10 whites and 
10 reds, all of which are 
available by the glass but. 
crucially, change this list 
every four to six weeks, as 
regularly as their menus. 
The continued success of 
Manhat tan's Soho Kitchen 
and Bar. with 100 wines by 
the glass, is n conspicuous 
example for all to follow. 

At the top end of the mar- 
ket. corporate entertaining 
and the willingness to use a 
well-stocked wine cellar as a 
way of either celebrating a 
deal or winning future busi- 
ness will ensure that the 
best bottles remain expen- 
sive and astute sommeliers 
earn their keep. 

After a recent stock mar- 
ket surge. The Oak Room 
witnessed its largest lunch- 
time bill: £1.300 for two. 
Chateaux Cbeval Blanc 1975 
and Haut Brion 1978 were 
drunk with the main course 
and cheese after an astute 
sommelier had recom- 
mended a bottle of Chateau 
d'Yquem 1986 for £500, half 
of which was drunk with the 
first course of foie gras, the 
remainder with the dessert. 
The food cost a mere £59. 

■ Montrachet. West Broad- 
way, tel 212-219 2777. Soho 
Kitchen and Bar, Greene 
Street. 212-925 IS66. Le Gav- 
roche. 0171-408 0SS1. The Oak 
Room. 0171-43? 0202. Christo- 
pher's, 0171-240 4222. 


Eating Out 


How the north did England proud 

Jancis Robinson enjoys her role as a roving restaurant critic 

live in London. I have just off Deansgate, is all (although when 1 called the brought equally cosmopoli- mal was at Hadrians, the phone. : 0161-8353536). 


Appetisers / Jill James 

C hef David Nlcholls Guide is now on sale 
marks his return to (Camra, £10.99) and I am 
the Mandarin Orien- delighted to see that the 
tal group with a new brunch beer I was brought up on, 
menu at the Hyde Park Brains Dark, produced by 
hotel, London, containing the Brains brewery in the 
some of his signature centre of Cardiff, has been 


dishes. 


just spent a week eating about coed space and strong restaurant early last week tan influences to this stolid cool new brasserie at the 

in New York. But the blocks of colour - and is the phone was answered by Yorkshire dty. From a con- Balmoral Hotel near Waver- 

. dish that haunts me is much less gloomy than builders “doing a refurb”). stantly changing lunch ley station where Andrew 


named as one of the beers of 


one I ate in a framer welfare Heathcote’s basement bras- 

office in Manchester a aerie in Preston. 

month ago. Having spent Simply Heathcote's has 


■ Mash and Air, 40 Charl- 
ton Street, Manchester this summer, is putting on a What a pity Welsh rugby 
( 0161-661 1111 ). seasonal three-course supporters will be deprived 

Fourth Floor, Harvey brunch every Sunday at of one of Wales's finest 
: hols, 107-111 Briggate. £29.50. Dishes will include brews when they play their 
ds (0113-204 80001 bis pan-fried crab cake, next borne game at, er. 

Brasserie 44. The Calls, roast lobster, smoked had- Wembley. 
ds (0113-234 3232). dock risotto and much more. ■ Need a gift for a foodie 

Hadrians. Balmoral Hotel Mnsic, newspapers and friend? Divertimenti's wiu- 


NichoDs, who left the Kit* the year. 


uch less gloomy than builders “doing a refurb”). stantly changing lunch ley station where Andrew (0161-661 1111). 

eathcote’s basement bras- We enjoyed tasting differ- menu, wearers of twinsets Wishart is offering his expe- ■ Fourth Floor, Harvey 

rie in Preston. ant brews and my deep-fried and trainers alike are offered rience with Marco Pierre Nichols, 107-111 Briggate . 

Simply Heathcote's has tomato risotto was strrpris- such .dishes as seared pep- White at a fraction of the Leeds (0113-204 8000). 


What a pity Welsh rugby 


more of September and Octo- lots of natural light and ingly successful, but the gre- pered tuna with wilted spin- master's prices. 

ber travelling the British human warmth, as well as molata an the chicken breast ach, fennel and wasabi The likes of Nelson Mand- 

Isles than I would choose. I perfectly grilled, plump seal- reminded me how it, too, veloute (£8.95) and warm ela, Tony Blair and the other 


have come back full, liter- lops on a bed of smashed should probably have been roast vegetable salad with Commonwealth head hon- Princes Street, Edinburgh 


■ Brasserie 44. The Calls. 
Leeds ( 0113-234 3232). 

■ Hadrians. Balmoral Hotel 


■ Need a gift for a foodie 
friend? Divertimenti's win- 


ally, of the joys of British rather than purged chick savoured when it was only cous-cous (£5.20). My tuna chos precluded a return visit 

provincial eating. peas, and kidney beans ren- minutes old. Or perhaps it was prepared with far more second time around so I con- 

Even the constraints of a dered perfectly appetising by was me that was too old; I skill than most versions tented myself with the best 

BBC budget failed to the vaguely Levantine pars- would certainly recommend served to me in the capitaL value Italian meal I have 

dampen my enthusiasm as ley vinaigrette it incorpo- the studied informality of Dinner hours and days are ever had in Britain at Val- 


(0131-556 2414). with the deal. Tel: 01 

■ Valoona & Crolla, 19 Elm 2000 for reservations. 


views over Hyde Park come ter catalogue has the lot - 
with the deal. Tel: 0171-235 from nutmeg mills and 


tented myself with the best Row, Edinburgh (0131-556 
value Italian meal I have 6066) 


2000 for reservations. sharpening steels to bulb 

■ The silver anniversary b asters. Ring 0171-886 9911 
edition of The Good Beer for a free copy. 


it, and the generally reliable rated. 

Good Pub Guide, propelled At dinner this costs £7.50 


being extended. 


vona & Crolla's truly deli- 


our film crew Into many a as a first course, -and the 
pub. careful saucing of this and a 

We ate well on the whole, lunchtime pasta dish with 
trying to dodge the micro- baby broad beans would 
waved shepherd's pie afid tempt me to try the more 
catering pack scampi. In the obviously local roast breast 
far north of Lancashire we of Goosnargh chicken with 
drooled over scallops, and pease padding and stout 
seafood in general, at the sauce (£13) or roast salmon 
Asbeton Arms in Downham. with horseradish crust, red 


Leeds llclS But Leeds ^ ms been a ciously familial cafe. 

standard bearer for provin- Just like Blackwell’s unex- 
long been 3. rial modernism with 42 The pectedly cavernous book- 

& Calls a model small hotel, shop in Oxford, a distinctly 

Standard and Brasserie 44 operated by modest facade gives on to 

Michael Gill next door. untold riches and increasing 

bearer tor My warm melted onion modernism. 

. . | tart with parmesan and You squeeze past sacks of 

provincial sweet dressed rocket leaves lemons, under forests of 

. j . (fAJ2S) hit the spot after the salami, pafft Britain's finest 

modernism rigours of a Wat era tone’s retail selection of Italian 

We enjoyed the food, if not wine sauce and Yorkshire wine tasting, and the wine wine and a fine cookshop to 

the decor, at the new addi- pudding (£12.50). Menus Mash, if not the more rar- list as at all these places, reach all too few tables at 

tion to the empire of Stephen change reassuringly often. efied atmosphere and prices was au courant (that is, not which you can gorge your- 

Docherty (formerly of Le Oliver Peyton's Manches- of Air on the floor above it, particularly French). self on pasta dishes, Italian - 

Gavroche in London), the ter venture. Mash and Air, is to my teenage children. What most impressed me ate sandwiches, salads and 

Spread Eagle at Sawley. a great idea enrewnpa sating a Leeds Is no less lively than was the energy put into sell- pasticcerla. 

The best food I encoun- micro brewery, three differ- Manchester in terms of ing more incidental drinks Matching lunch to any bot- 


standard bearer for provin- Just like Blackwell’s unex- 
cial modernism with 42 The pectedly cavernous book- 
Calls a model small hotel, shop in Oxford, a distinctly 
and Brasserie 44 operated by modest facade gives on to 
Michael Gill next door. untold riches and increasing 

My warm melted onion modernism, 
tart with parmesan and You squeeze past sacks of 
sweet dressed rocket leaves lemons, under forests of 
(£4J55) hit the spot after the salami, past Britain's finest 
rigours of a Wateratone's retail selection of Italian 
wine tasting, and the wine wine and a fine cookshop to 


Gavroche in London), the ter venture. Mash and Air, is to my teenage children. 


Spread Eagle at Sawley. 


a great idea enenmpa sating a 


The best food I encoun- micro brewery, three differ- Manchester in terms of ing more incidental drinks Matching lunch to any bot- 

tared cost rather more than ent levels of sophistication shops, restaurants and, at Brasserie 44. The English tie in the shop costs just £2 

is nfHriaiiy allowed for mere (decibels decreasing with allegedly, clubs. On the first sparkling wine Nyetlmber. corkage - dinner is served 

production line workers by altitude) and pastiche 1960s anniversary of Harvey identified as truly excep- only during the Edinburgh 


the BBC’s austerity regime, decor. 

Not that at £10.50 for two The trouble Is that it branch outside London, 1 earlier this year, was given And the single dish that 

courses, my most memorable already looks, and the food wondered bow the thou- due prominence, and cock- lingers? Heathcote's per- 

meal, lunch at Simply occasionally tastes, weary, sands (of a much wider age tails were offered with such fectly judged sticky toffee 

Heathcote's in Manchester. The industrial metal stairs range than seen in the panache that even this con- pudding souffle with the 

was anything other than a painted lime green and lav- Knights bridge archetype) firmed wine drinker was richest of apricot ice-creams 


Nichols' opening of its first tional in the Weekend FT Festival, alas. 


And the Rlnglp dish that 


bargain. ender must have looked milling round the store 

Like Manchester's other unimaginably groovy on the spent their days pre-Harvey 

hot refuelling post. Mash opening night. On my visit Nix. 

and Air, Simply Heathcote's. they looked faintly seedy Its Fourth Floor cafe has 


tempted. 


and dried apricots as intense 


Two recent visits to Edin- as Tokay Essencia. 
burgh yielded two unforget- ■ Simply Heathcote's, Jack - 


Its Fourth Floor cafe has table lunches. The more for- son Row, Manchester (tele- 


Cutlery 


the finest 

ENGLISH 
44 PIECE SET FOR SIX PEOPLE 
Solid silver *'rr»miT25() 

Silver plated £450 

Stainless steel £300 

15 SUPERB DESIGNS 
Our cutlery an be bought ns -ingle 
piece's, in. pEce sets or larger 'tfc 


United Cutlers 

Fe{JT Street, Sheffield 54814, 


For a free copy ot our brochure 


To! 0114 245 59N 


•\ 'I] H 


Or «to« ih« ftwiwi w UwM Cutlen 
FREEPOST Sheffield Si 72Z t« «u«p mU| 
Tiilc Name 


1 AddnB 





Fine and affordable 
red and white Btugtmdies 

For stockists, td. 0171 409 7276 


CLARETS 

VINTAGE PORTS 
WANTED 


■ Mm 


THE MAGNUM FINE WINE CLUB 

At last a special dub for the discerning wine lover who 
wishes to purchase French wines at special prices and broaden 
their knowledge <rf floe wines. 

To receive a detailed brochure contact: 

MAGNUM FINE WINES PLC 

43 Pali MaU. London SWtY 5JG Tet 01 7t -838 5732 Fax: 0171-331 0648 
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TcI+44 (0)171 250 1982 
Fax +44 (0) 171 608 1707 


EARR VINTNERS 

No-one sells more fine 
wine in the U JC. 

Wfe make it easy and 
profitable to sell your wine. 
Cash or broking terms 
offered. 

Contact Jonathan Stephens 
TbL 0171 823 2000 
Fax. 0171 821 2020 
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FOOD AND DRINK 



The Assam bush produces a much stronger, darker ' liquor* more suitable tor taking milk than any Dsajeefing Pas a mi W PMDa PUra 

Tea 

Beyond the garden variety 

Giles MacDonogh goes to Calcutta in search of the perfect tea 


Cookery/ Philippa Davenport _ 

Rooting for good, 
British roots 

crosnes) are even more 


A few months ago, 
a scare hit the 
headlines of the 
British papers: 
the price of tea 
bags was set to rise. A poor 
harvest in Africa and Sri 
Lanka was going to send the 
cost rocketing from a half- 
penny to a penny a bag. 

At the time, 1 thought of 
my attempts to ' visit the 
Jungpana estate in Darjeel- 
ing. There was no road, and 
the tea had to be brought up 
to the neighbouring garden 
of Goomtie as headloads. It 
was arriving in dribs and 
drabs because some leopard 
cubs had been seen in the 
valley, and the pickers had 
rightly surmised that an 
anxious mother was not far 
away. • 

Shortly after the appear- 
ance of those panic head- 
lines. I new to Calcutta, con- 
fidently expecting to be 
whisked up to Assam to visit 
a few tea gardens. This was 
not to be. 

The day before 1 left local 
insurgents killed a general. 


Two days later, another offi- 
cer was shot. Kidnapping 
was rife and nothing had 
been seen of the last batch of 
local politicians they had 
taken just outside the main 
town of Guwahati. 

My guide was still keen, 
although he warned me that 
on his monthly tours of 
inspection he never 
announced his arrival and 
changed cars three times 
between the airport and the 
garden. 

He finally dropped all 
plans to take me when it 
became clear that in spite of 
the protection money some 
garden owners pay the Ulfa 
(United Liberation Front of 
Assam; rebels, the managers 
themselves would refuse to 
see me because the presence 
of a European on their land 
would possibly lead to 
reprisals. 

In many ways, it is a won- 
der that Assam tea ever 
leaves the gardens, espe- 
cially as, since the creation 
of East Pakistan (now Ban- 
gladesh) it has to pay cus- 


toms duties if it takes the 
fastest route: directly down 
the Brahmaputra River. 
Overland deliveries to Cal- 
cutta can take up to three 
weeks. 

Calcutta is not a bad place 
to study Assam tea. It Is. 
after all. the centre of the 
trade. The auction houses 
are there and so are the bro- 

I These high 
quality, 
orthodox teas 
are made 
during the 
second flush 

kers and the headquarters of 
the companies which own 
the land. 

It is a huge region produc- 
ing not only dark CTC (cut. 
tear, curl) teas, largely for 
the Indian domestic market, 
but also about 50m kilos of 
high-grade orthodox tea a 
year. During the first and 
second flushes (the spring 
growth, and that just prior 
to the monsoon), orthodox 
Assam can achieve a quality 
second only to the more deli- 
cate teas of Darjeeling. 

Of course, it is a compari- 
son of smells: Assam is not 
like Darjeeling, which 
derives its delicacy from the 
China bush. The Assam 
bush is different and pro- 
duces a much stronger, 
darker “liquor" more suit- 
able for taking milk than 
any Darjeeling. 

The classic tasting note 
reflects this. Where good 
Darjeeling is supposed to 
have a “muscatel" character 
(sometimes it smells of 
peaches, apricots, mangoes 
or walnuts), Assam teas 
remind tasters of malt, rasp- 
berry jam or prunes. In the 
white cups of the tea tasting 
room, good Assam tea 
“creams up", or goes oily: 
looking as if you have added 
milk even when you have 
not. 

These high quality, ortho- 


dox teas are only made dur- 
ing the second flush, a 
period of some five or six 
weeks lasting from the mid- 
dle of May to the end of 
June. In terms of production, 
they are insignific ant beside 
the vast mass of tea that 
goes out as high yielding 
CTC. 

Even within that period, 
an Individual lot or 
“Invoice" might fetch five 
times as much at a Calcutta 
auction as another on the 
same day. And if that makes 
Rsl.OOO a kilo (£20). the 
quantities on offer rarely 
exceed 240kg. Daijeeling 
prices are not only far 
higher, they are far more 
reliable. 

Part of the problem is the 
conception of Assam in Cal- 
cutta Itself. As the real com- 
modity is the everyday CTC 
tea. top orthodox invoices 
are seen at best as the icing 
on the cake. It is a bit like 
malt whisky: even if a malt 
excites the public interest 
these days, the bulk still 
goes into the blending vats 
to emerge as proprietary 
brands such as Bell's or 
White Horse. That is where 
the money is. No malt distill- 
ery I can think of has ever 
survived on malt whisky 
sales alone. 

Still. Assam quality con- 
tinues to improve and there 
is more and more interest in 
the best second flush 
invoices, especially in Ger- 
many. The reason for this is 
the collapse of the privileged 
Russian market after 1992: 
quality had to improve in 
order to sell the tea. 

Since then, work has been 
done on new clones such as 
the Panitola or P126 - which 
is thought to highlight the 
“raspberry jam” taste in the 
tea. The emphasis, however, 
Is generally more on yield 
and drought resistance than 
on taste. Plucking has 
improved, factory layouts 
have been reformed and 
more care has gone into the 
manufacture of the teas. 

Brokers in the big houses 
of J. Thomas or Carritt 
Moran were reticent at first 


but, when I pressed them far 
names, it soon became dear 
they knew where the best 
estates were to be found. 
They were on the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra, in 
Upper Assam and Jorhat, 
often the smaller gardens. 
There was agreement about 
gardens such as Bukhial, 
Hatimara, Halmari, Borsa- 
pori, Doomur Dullung, Bar- 
bara. Amgoorie, Numallghar, 
Behora, Tonganagaon, Suola 
and Galakey, others such as 
Thowra, Rungagora (J.), Sree 
Sibbari, Satrupa, Borenga- 
juli, Numalinghua. Jamirab 
and Manoharl also made the 
brokers look up. 

Of course, what Assam 
needs is some sort of quality 
chart which would allow tea 
lovers with no connection to 
the trading houses of Cal- 
cutta to make sense of these 
tongue-twisting names. For 
the time being, the political 
situation presents problems. 
In the UK, there is another 
difficulty, drinkers expect it 
to be dirt cheap, which qual- 
ity tea can never be. 


fresh 

N ovember wind, 
chill rain and 
frosts have 
brought winter. to 
the UK A certain longing for 
sunny Mediterranean col* 
ours and flavours may still 
persist but now is the time 
to celebrate roots. 

Roots, tubers and brassi- 
cas are the British bulldogs 
of the vegetable world. 
Unlike fragile sun- 
worshipping crops, these 
Ktppri their ground in garden 
or field whatever the 
weather. 

That said, roots, like all 
vegetables, are at their best 
(vitamin-packed, richest and 
most pleasing to eat) when 
truly fresh. If you do not cul- 
tivate your own, it makes 
sense to buy from a local 
grower. Which brings me to 
the silver-lining of the 
French lorry drivers’ strike. 

It has made Chose In the 
UK more aware of the value 
of buying British. Offerings 
from overseas may be pro- 
moted as more glamorous 
than our own, but bow fresh 
is foreign produce if held up 
on the caravan route that 
comes to Britain via the 
French ports? 

Rooting for British roots 
makes sense in every way. It 
makes a stand against inde- 
cent mileage being clocked 
up between field and plate. 
Roots are in peak season 
now, at their cheapest as 
well as in their prime. And, 
should you need more to 
convince you, roots are fash- 
ionable. After Cinderella 
years, they are climbing to 
the forefront of the food 
scene. As the temperature 
drops, their cult will surely 
grow stronger. 

Parsnips, carrots, kholrabi. 
ceieriac, swede, turnip and 
beetroot are now ail deemed 
desirable. That said, snob- 
bistn lives on, of course. The 
smartest carrots are inevita- 
bly those least often seen, 
the white ones that hark 
back to the carrot’s wild ori- 
gins. 

SimOariy, puce beetroot is 
less sought after than 
golden, white or striped 
specimens making a come- 
back from post-Victorian 
obscurity. More rechercM 
still Is Hamburg parsley 
root nutty, sweet and deli- 
cately reminiscent of both 
carrot and parsnip. 

Scorzanero and salsify 
look set to enjoy consider- 
able acclaim. The Italianate 
name of the first is enough 
to guarantee demand; the 
second can hardly fail to suc- 
ceed given its seductive sou- 
briquet “vegetable oyster". 

Potatoes are the most 
important tuber, so much so 
that classy menus now name 
the specific varieties they 
use. Jerusalem artichokes 
are considered chic, and the 
rarer and less flatulent 
Japanese artichokes (aka 


vogudsh. 

Fashionable ways to serve 
roots tend to be as ample as 
the vegetables are basic. Top 
of the list is probably mash, 
which may consist of one 
vegetable or a combination. 

Roasted roots are hugely 
popular. In their new-wave 
version they are more often 
painted with oil than butter 

or dripping and frequently 
sprinkled with spices. 

Modem chips and crisps 
are made from just about 
any veg except potatoes, 
either deep-fried or brushed 
with oil and chargrilled or 
cooked in a ridged pan to 
give them criss-cross scare. 
Excellent if done right, they 
are alqs tricky, prone to be 
dull or burnt offerings. 

Another favourite way to 
speed the cooking of roots is 
to dice them finely or grate 
them. Spiked with vinegar or 
citrus, teamed with hot chil- 
lies, they make almost 
instant chutneys, relishes 
and chunky salsas for part- 
nering rich meats and game, 
adding colour and bite to 
Kianrf foods and providing a 
jump-start garnish for velvet 
smooth soups. 

I Results are 
fragrant and 
warming - 
neither 
stodgy nor 
inelegant 

My own prefered way - 
wefi, for this week, at any 
rate - is to slice roots deli- 
cately and bake them 
between folds of puff pastry. 
The results are fragrant and 
warming yet neither stodgy 
nor inelegant 

CELERIAC PUFF 
PASTRY TART 
(serves 6) 

I serve this in its own right 
as a first course, or as a 
Wiflfn dish, when salad might 
be offered on the side. Ham 
freshly carved from the bone 
or other cold cuts could be 
optional extras. Wedges of 
the tart, still tepid from bak- 
ing, are good finger food for 
shooting picnics, teamed 
with the limbs of cold roast 
birds, and preceded perhaps 
by steaming cups of 
intensely savoury oonsommd 
liberally laced with sherry. 

A head of ceieriac large 
enough to yield 550g-600g 
after peeling; 40 Og ready- 
made puff pastry; 1-2 garlic 
doves; 5-6 tablespoons fresh 
chopped flat leaf parsley; 2-3 
teaspoons fresh chopped tar- 
ragon; 2 teaspoons Dijon 
mustard; I5g-20g Parmlgi- 
ano cheese; 1 egg yolk; 
150ml double cream. 

Use just over half the 


pastry to line a shaUow Dan 

Sn about 23cm m diameter. 
A flan tin with removeable 
base will be easiest for 
ii n m oulding- 

Cut the peeled ceieriac 
into quarters, then slice the 
flesh thinly- For most slicing 
tasks I use a mandolin but I 
And a sharp knife and a 
board just as easy for ceie- 
riac. Chop the garlic and 
crush it to a paste with some 
salt. Put it into a large bowL 
Add the parsley, tarragon 
and Plenty of coarsely 
ground black pepper. Mix 
the seasonings, add the ceie- 
riac and mix again very 
thoroughly to distribute the 

flavourings. 

pile the green freckled 
vegetable mixture into the 
pastry lined tin, de al i n g out 
the slices as though they 
were playing cards. Cover 
with the remaining pastry, 
dampening the edges to seal 
them. Trim, knock up and 
scallop the sides. 

Put the egg yolk into a 
jug, beat the cream into it 
and season with salt and 
pepper. Glaze the top of the 
tart with a little of the 
creamy mixture, decorate 
with pastry trimmings and 
glaze again. Make a good 
steam hole in the centre of 
the pastry and insert a piece 
of rolled card to keep it 
open. Chill the tart for 20 
minutes and heat the oven 
to 200°C (40CrF) gas mark 6, 
with a baking sheet placed 
in it. 

Slide the chilled tart on to 
the hot baking sheet, imme- 
diately reduce oven tempera- 
ture to 190°C (375° F) gas 
mark 5 and bake for 1 hour 
until the pastry Is puffed up 
to a rich golden brown and 
the vegetable filling feels 
tender when tested with a 
skewer. 

When time is nearly up, 
grate the Parmigiano and 
stir it and the mustard into 
the egg and cream mixture, 
which will seize up with the 
addition of the cheese. 
Slacken it again by wanning 
it very gently. To do this, 
place the jug in a bowl (not a 
saucepan) of hot (not boil- 
ing) water and stir until the 
cheese begins to melt and 
the mixture is pourable. 

Pour the Parmigiano 
cream slowly into the tart 
via the funnel of rolled card. 
Tflt the flan tin gently this 
way and that to encourage 
the sauce to seep through 
the layers to all corners of 
the filling. Remove the rolled 
card and bake for 10 minutes 
more. 

Serve the tart warm, not 
hot from the oven, or as 
soon as cold. About 40 min- 
utes between baking and eat- 
ing is ideal. Alternatively, 
the tart can be baked up to a 
day ahead and reheated 
gently before serving, but 
the results will not be quite 
so good. 


The Financial Times plans 
to publish a Survey on 

Brazil 

on Tuesday, December 2 


For more information on 
advertising opportunities in this 
survey, please contact: 

Michael Geach in New York 
Tel: (212) 688-6900 
Fax: (212) 688-8229 
or 

Edmundo Dalla Libera in Brazil: 
Tel: (5511) 530-1855 
Fax: (5511) 241-7232 

or your usual Financial Times 
representative 
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The FTea reader offer 

The FT is delighted to bring readers a top quality tea. 
offer hi coojunctkjn wtth Newby Teas of London. 

Newby is offering a package of five lOOg caddies for £25, 
inducting postage and pacldng. These normally have a 
retail value of £5245. 

The package consists of two Darjeetings and two 
Assams - which should provide an interesting . 
co mpa rative tasting - and a Ceylon Uva, which Adarsh . 
Sethia, managing director of Newby, considers one Of 
the most underrated of the teas he stocks. 

The teas arse a first flush Darjeeling from Margaret’s r 
Hope Estate, a second flush from Jungpana, twd second 
flush Assams from the Satrupa and Tonganagoan 
estates, and a Colon Uva. 

Most exciting for aficionados will undoubtedly be the 
Tonganagoan - a tracB&onaify flavoured Assam wWiarr 
unusually large leaf. 

Newby is the sole UK importer of these teas. 

Visa, M a sterca r d, Bardaycarti and Delta are accepted. 
Cheques should be made payable to NewbyTeas ud, 
105 St John Street, London EC1M 4AS. Teh 0171*251 
8939, fax 8828. Or freephone 0800 136662. 


Fine Claret For Christmas 

12 BOTTLES FOR ONLY £69.99 - SAVE OVER £48! 


T h« week, rr-adrnt arc nfTercil an nutolunding 
opportunity In purvhase a truly great nine at 
a re-mark able pri'-e. Chilean Cap da 
Mourlin 1993 i* an cM|ui»tii- Grand Cm Cluuf 
i-idirl (nun a <pmii|y Saint -Emil inn ntlalc. Compare 
this high!} sought-after nine with three other lap 
i-lifc-a i-UrelH in ynur L2-botlie case. 

Fur tlime nhu are new in the pleasures ami 


complexities of fine nine, thin selection L a perfect 
introduction. For those who are old hand*, it i* 
dearly an outstanding deal. 

Stocks are strictly limited, so please call 
0118 946 9555 today or return the coupon 
below. Ynur 12-boilie case will be delivered safely 
and promptly direct in your door. There is 
absolutely no commitment to any further pun-liose. 




The case contains 3 battle g each of the following wines: 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


What’s on 
around the 
world 


■ AMSTERDAM 

DANCE 

Het Muztaktheater - 
Tek 31-20-551 8911 
Bill T. Jones/Amle Zans Dance 
Company: Blue Phrase, Ballad, New 
Duet and Ursonate; Npv 15 

OPERA 

Het Muzfektheatar 

Tel: 31-20-551 8911 - 
Cosi Fan Tutte: by Mozart Netherlands 
Opera production, conducted by Ivor - 
Bolton in a staging by JOrgen Fnmm, 
with an entirely new cast Nov 16, 

18, 21 

■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS . 

Fundacld Joan Mir6 
Tet 34-3-3291908 
Alexander CaSder. centenary 
celebration of work by the maker of * 
mobiles. The show focuses on his 
dose relationship with Mir6; opens on 
Thursday 

■ BASLE 

EXHIBITIONS 

OffentHche Kunstammiung Basel . 

Tel: 41-61-271 0828 
Peter and Samuel Birmann - Artists, • 
Collectors, and Deaths: first mayor 
exhibition devoted to Peter Birmann 
and his son Samuel, whose landscape 
paintings represented an important . .. 
chapter between Caspar Wolf and ' 
Alexandre Cateme; at the 
Kunstmuseum; to Jan 11 

■ BERLIN 

DANCE 

Deutsche Oper 

Tel: 49-30-34384-01 
Deutsche Oper Bafiet: premiere of ' • 
Rosalinde, choreographed by Ronald 
Hynd to music by J. Strauss; Nov 18 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper 

Tel: 49-30-34384-01 
Die ZauberflOte: by Mozart Staged by 
GOnter Kramer, with sets and 
costumes by Andreas Reinhardt 
Nov 16 


■ fort WORTH 

EXHIBITIONS \ 

KimbeH Art Museum 

Tet 1-817-3328*51 
Impressionist and Modeml-V? -.:^V 
Masterpieces: TWBUdoftSta^ 
Farr%Foundatkm Colfefctefh 



Daniel Barenboim conducts the Staatsoper (inter den Linden and the Staatskapale Berfin on tour in J ap an 


First American showing of 26 paintings 
including Gauguin's Nafaa Faa Ipoipo 
{When Win You Marry?), and works by 
Cezanne, Matisse and Picasso; to . . 
Jan 11 


■ BONN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunst- und Ausstefhmgshalle der 
Bundesrepubffit Deutschland . 

Tet 49-228*917 1200 . 

KunsthaHe Bremen: selection of 
important works including paintings, 
sculptures and copper engravings from 
the collection of the KunsthaHe 
Bremen; to Jan 11 

■ BRUSSELS 

DANCE . 

La Monnaie . . 

Tel: 32-2-229 1211 

Soirfee de Percussion: new production - 
choregraphed by Anne Teresa de 
Keersmaeker to music by Magnus 
Lindberg, Steve Reich and Thterry de 
Mey; Nov IS, 16 

■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITIONS 

Art Institute Of Chicago 

Tet 1-312-443 $600 

9 Renoir's Portraits: Impressions of an 

Age. Around 65 paintings spanning the 

artist's career, of subjects Including 

Claude Monet and Madame Renoir. 

The show has been seen in Ottawa • 
and wlU travel to Texas; to Jan 4 
• The Modem Mdwestem 
Landscape: Gertrude Kuh and Franz 
Upp. Examines the contrasting careers 
of these two Chicago-based landscape 
architects from the 1930s to the 1970s; 
KJsho Kurakawa Gallery: to Nov 30 

OPERA 

Lyric Opera of Chicago 

Tel: 1-312-332 2244 

Jdomeneo: by Mozart Conducted by . 

John Nelson in a staging by John 

Copley. Cast indudes Marie! la Devta 

and Pt&cfdo Domingo; Nov 16 

■ CLEVELAND 

EXHIBITIONS 
Cleveland Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-216-421 .7340 
When Silk Was Gold: Central Asian 
and Chinese Textfles. Featuring 64 
precious textiles from the 1 6th-to 15th . 
centuries, when they were of immense 
economic and cultural significance. 
Including the most important known 
■cloth of gold". The exhibition wffl - 
travel to New Yoriq to Jarv4 

■ COPENHAGEN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Louisiana Museum of Modem Art, 
Humlebaek r . 

Tab 45-4919 0719 

Tbs Louisiana Exhibition 1997: New-Art 
from Denmark and Scania. First of a 
planned serfes.of shows which wilf 
present contemporary work from the 
region; to Fd> 6 

■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITIONS . 

National Gallery of Scotland 
Tet. 44-131-624 6200- • 

Discovering the Italian Baroque: The 
Denis Mahon Collection. Consisting of 
17th and 18th century Italian paintings 
by Guercfrto. Guido Rert and 
Domenfchino.among others, ooJtedpd - 
by Mahon since toe 1930s; to Feb 15 


■ HOUSTON 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Fine Arts, Houston 

Tel: 1-713-639 7750 
. The Dark Mirror. Picasso, Photography 
and Painting. More than 300 works, 
the majority of them photographs, 
which wiU -aiustrate the relationship ' 
between the various media, in which ' 
Picasso worked. The display indudes 
studies of works In progress, 
-saff-portraffe; end photographs of - 
Rousseau and Braque. The exhibition 
‘has been seen to Paris and will travel 
to Japan; opens tomorrow 


■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 
. Barbican Kd 

Tet 44-171 -638 8891 
9 The Sibelius Cycle: Sir Colin Davis 
conducts the London Symphony 
' Orc he stra in Symphony No. 1 ami 
Symphony No. 2; Nov 16 

• TheSbeflUs Cycle; Joseph 
Swensen conducts The Scottish •: 
Chamber Orchestra, with violin soloist 
Ida Haendel; Nov 18 ' 

• The Sibelius Cycle: Sir Cofln Davis 
conducts the London Symphony 
Orchestra in a programme Including 
Symphony No. 3 arid Symphony No. 4; 
Nov 20 

EXHIBITIONS 

Hayward Gallery 

Tab 44-171-2610127 

Objects of Desire The Modem Still. 

Life. Exploring 20th century 

developments of a 400-year-old genre, 

this show ranges from Picasso and 

Matisse to Oldenburg and Warhol; 

previously seen in New York; to Jan 4 

National Gallery 

Tet 44-171-839 3321 
Making & Meaning: Holbein’s 
Ambassadors. This recently cleaned 
double portrait by' Hans Holbein the 
Younger pictures two French 
ambassadors to tile court of Henry VIII 
in 1S33i f a res8nted alongside are 
drawings and miniatures, and objects - 
relevant to the painting's political and 
religious background; to Feb 1 

National Portrait Gallery. 

Tek 44-171-3060055. 

9 Bruce Weber: first major museum 
retrospective devoted to Weber's 
portraits, this show includes some 200 
prints, of subjects ranging from young 
Hollywood stars to the Duchess of 
Devonshire; opens on Thursday • 

•• Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823): 
previously seen In Edinburgh, this 
exhibition of some 60 paintings 
includes the major portraits belonging 
to the National Gallery of Scotland as 
wen as loans from abroad; to Feb T 

Royal Academy of Arts ’ 

Tafr 44-171-439 7438 
Victorian Fahy P ai n ti ng: exploring the 
fascination with fairies and-toe 
-supernatural which took hold of artists 

and writers. In Britain from the early 
• 19th century. to the outbreak of toe 
First World War. The display Includes 
designs fer tile theatre, where the 
Shakespearian revival played an 
Important role in rekindling interest In 
fairies. Artists represented include ‘ 
Turner. Landseer, aid Richard Dadd, 
who. ended his life in Bedlam after 
murdering his fattier. The exhibition wifi 
travel to me US next year; to Feb 8 


Tate Gaflery 

Tat 44-171-887 8000 . • 

• The Age of Rossetti, -BumeJones 
and .Watts: Symboftsm , lr* Britain 
1.860-1910- Works by -British artists 
toduefing toe pre-RaphaeOtes Rossetti 
and Burne-Jones are presented - 


alongside those of European - 
contemporaries such as Redon and 
Moreau. The show aims to 
demonstrate the powerful influence of 
Symbolism on British artists; to Jan 4 

• The Turner Prize 1997: display of 
works by each of the nominees on this 
year's all-woman shortlist Christine 
Borland, Angela Bulloch, Cornelia 
Parker and Gjilan Wearing; to Jan 18 

Victoria and Albert Museum 

Tab 44-171-938 8500 
Carl and Karin Larsson: Creators of the 
Swedish Style: Recreates five rooms of 
the famous house at Sisidbom, and 
examines its extraordinary impact on 
the interior design of our century; to 
dan 18- 1 • •• 

OPERA 

Eng Bah National Opera. London 
CoBeeum 

Tet 44-771-632 8300 
9 Faistaff: by Verdi. This • • 
co-production vrith Opera North, first 
seen in Leeds, is conducted by 
Dohrtinyl and directed by Matthew 
Warchus. Cast indudes Alan Opie In 
the title role; Nov 15, 19, 21 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart, 
fsficholas Hytnerts English National 
Opera production, revived by David 
Ritch and conducted by Christopher 
Moulds; Nov 20 

Royal Albert Hafl 

Tel: 44-171-5898212 
The Royal Opera: Otello, by Verdi. • 
Conducted by Jacques Delacdte in a 
staging by Elijah Mosh insky; Nov 17, 

18, 19, 21 

THEATRE 
Barbican Theatre 
Tet 44-171-638 8891 
■ Henry V: by Shakespeare. Ron Daniels 
directs tire Royal Shakespeare 
Company production, with Michael 
Sheen In the title role; to 22 Nov, after 
which it will tour toe UK 

The Pit, Barbican Centre 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

Romeo and Juliet by Shakespeare. 

New production directed by Michael 
Attenborough aid. designal by Robert 
Jones. Ray Fearon and Zod Waites are 
the lovers; last performance Is tonight 
after which the production transfers to 
'Stratford 

■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavifion 
Tel: 1-213-972 7211 
9 Los Angeles Philharmonic: 
conducted by Oliver Knussen in a 
programme including works' by 
Fmnsky-Korsakov and Takerrttsu; Nov 
15,16 

• Los Angeles Philharmonic: 
conducted by Paavo Jflrvl in works by 
TDOr, Mozart and Mahler; Nov 21 

■ MADRID 

OPERA 

Teetro Real 

Tet 34-7-578 0600 

La Monnaie: touring production of 

Britten’s Peter &imes. Conducted by 

Anton Jo Pappano In a staging by Willy 

Decker; Nov 15, 18,20 

■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITIONS 
Hausder Kimst . 

Ssworth Kelly: retrospective of the 
American abs tra ct painter and sculptor, 
b. 1923, now in his 70s' and one of the 
most distinguished living artists. 
Organised wife the Guggenheim 
Museum arid previously seen in New 
York, Los Angeles and London; to 
Jan 18 

KimsthaBe der Hypo-Kufturetiftung 
Tel: 49-89-224 412 

COBRA -1948-1951: organised to mark 
the 50th anniversary of a post-war 


group of experimental artists who 
derived their movement's name from 
their three cities of origin: Copenhagen, 
Brussels and Amsterdam; to Jan 1 1 

OPERA 

Bayerische Staatsoper 

Tet 49-89-2185 1920 
Elektra: by R. Strauss. New production 
conducted by Peter Schneider, 
directed and designed by Herbert 
Wernicke; Nov 16 

■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 

Tet. 1-212-423 3500 
Robert Rauschenberg: major 
retrospective consisting of some 400 
works spanning the artist's 50 year 
career. In which photography and 
performance have been dominant 
themes; to Jan 7 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Tet 1-212-879 5500 
9 Drawings of Filippino Lippi and His 
Circle: first major exhibition of work by 
the Quattrocento painter. Of the 117 
drawings on display. 80 are by Uppi, 
including rare loans from around the 
wold; to Jan 1 1 

• Rowers Underfoot Indian Carpets 
of the Mughal Era. 50 rugs from the 
16th to 18th centuries. With loans from 
private collections in India, Europe and 
Japan, the exhibition includes 
masterpieces never before exhibited; 
opens on Thursday 

• Francesco Clemente: Indian 
Watercolours. Album made by the 
Italian contemporary artist in India over 
the last two years; opens on Thursday 

• Jackson Pollock (1912-1956): Early 
Sketchbooks and Drawings. Display of 
48 rarely seen pages from the Abstract 
Expressionist's sketchbooks, and 24 
drawings; to Feb 8 

• King of the World: A MughaJ 
Manuscript from the Royal Library, 
Windsor Castle. The Padshahnama, by 
Abdul-Hamid Lahswri, made for the 
emperor Shah-Jahan, builder of the Taj 
Mahal, and one of his finest 
possessions; opens on Thursday 

• Klee Landscapes: from the 
Berggruen Klee Co Section; opens on 
Thursday 

• The Private Collection of Edgar 
Degas: sold at auction after his death 
in 1918, more than 200 19th century 
French paintings and drawings 
collected by the artist who once 
imagined establishing his own 
museum. Includes works by Ingres, 
Delacroix, and Impressionists Including 
Manet, with one room devoted to 
works by Degas himself; to Jan 1 1 

Museum of Modem Art 

Tek 1-212-708 9480 
9 AchiHe Castiglioni: Design! First US 
retrospective of the Italian architect 
and designer, to Jan 6 

• Egon Schiele (1890-1918): The 
Leopold Collection, Vienna. Around 
150 works by the Austrian 
Expressionist, dating from 1905 
through 1918; to Jan 4 

• From Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec to 
Andy WarhoL’ Exploring Techniques. 
Selection of 70 woodcuts, etchings, 
lithographs and screenprints from the 
collection; to Feb 8 

Whitney Museum of American Art 
Tet 1-212-3272801 
9 Fashion and Rim: tunning 
concurrently with the Warhol show, this 
fifm and video series traces the 
relationship between the two 
industries, from early fashion newsreels 
and the studio designers of the 1930s 
to the present; to Jan 18 

• The Warhol Look/Glamour Style 
Fashion: major retrospective of around 
500 works of art, following Warhol's 
career from the 1940s to the 1980s, 
and also including works by his 
contemporaries; to Jan 18 

OPERA 


Metropolitan Opera. Lincoln Center 
Tel: 1-212-362 6000 
9 Don Giovanni: by Mozart 
Production by Franco Zeffirelli; 

Nov 17, 21 

• La Cenerentoia: by Rossini. New 
production conducted by James 
Levine in a staging by Cesare Lievi, 
with designs by Maurizio Bald; Nov 15 

• Tannhauser by Wagner, in a 
staging by Otto Schenk; Nov 18 

9 Turandot by Puccini. Revival of a 
staging by Franco Zeffirelli; Nov 15, 19 

New York City Opera, New York 
State Theater 
Tel: 1-212-870 5570 
9 La Bohdme: by Puccini. Conducted 
by George Manahan and staged by 
Graziella Sciutti; Nov 15, 18, 20, 21 

• Marco Polo: by Tan Dun, premiered 
in Munich last year. New production 
conducted by the composer and 
directed by Martha Clarke; Nov 15, 19 

• Xerxes: by Handel. New production 
directed and Stephen Wadsworth and 
conducted by George Manahan; 

Nov 16 

THEATRE 

Helen Hayes, 240 W. 44th SL 

Tel: 1-212-307 4100 

The Last Night of Ballyhoo: Ron 

Lagomarsino directs Alfred Uhry*s Tony 

award-winning comedy, set in 1930s 

Atlanta 

■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 

Th£fitre des Champs Efys6es 
Tel: 33-1-49525050 
Orchestra National de France: 
conducted by Yehudi Menuhin; Nov 17 

DANCE 

Op6ra National de Paris, Palais 
Gamier 

Tet 33-1-43439696 
Paris Opera Ballet mixed programme 
- Soir de fate by Staats, L'AriGsienne 
by Petit, and La Symphonie fantastlque 
by Massine; Nov 15, 18, 19, 21 

EXHIBITIONS 
Mus6e Camavatet 

Tet 33-1-4272 2112 
Paris and the Parisians In the time of 
Louis IV: more than 300 engravings, 
which together create a vivid 
impression of 17th century Paris. 
Including portraits, images of the city 
and its monuments, as well as 
proverbs, allegorical works, and 
almanacs; to Jan 18 

Mus6e d’Art Modeme, Vine de Paris 
Tat 33-1-5367 4000 
Gilbert & George: major retrospective 
of the British artists, comprising some 
120 works and spanning their career 
from their meeting at St Martin’s 
School of Art in 1968 to the 
"Fundamental Pictures” of last year; to 
Jan 4 

Mus6e du Louvre 

Tet 33*1-4020 S1S1 

9 A Mission to Persia 1897-1912: 
display of pictures, objects and 
photographs retracing the 

archaeological expedition led by 
Jacques de Morgan, paying tribute to 
his career and the mission’s 
discoveries about the ancient 
civilizations of Iran; to Jan 5 

• Etchings from the Low Countries: 
display of 110 copper etchings dating 
from the 15th and 16th centuries, 
indudes works by Lucas de Leyde and 
Durer; to Jan 5 

• Pajou, sculpteur du Roi: first 
retrospective devoted to works by the 
French sculptor (1730-1809), 
successful in ttte French Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
and a favourite of Louis XV and Louis 
XVI. The display includes Pajou's five 
most famous marble statues, portrait 
busts, terracotta sketch-models, and a 
large number of drawings including 
designs for the opera at Versailles. The 
exhibition will travel to New York; to 


Jan 19 
OPERA 

Optra National de Paris, Op6ra 
BastBle 

Tet 33-1-44731300 
9 Der Rosenkavaflen by Strauss. New 
production conducted tty Edo de 
Waart in a staging tty Herbert 
Wernicke. Cast includes Renee 
Renting, Susan Graham and Barbara 
Bonnay, Nov 20 

• Nabucco: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Pinchas Steinberg in a staging by 
Robert Carsen; Nov 16, 19 

TMStra des Champs Efysdes 
Tel: 33-1-49525050 
Boris Godunov: by Mussorgsky. 
Performed by St Petersburg’s 
Marins ky Theatre, conducted by Valery 
Gergiev (Alexandre PoHanitchko on 
Nov 16); Nov 15. 16 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 
NHK Hall 

Staatsoper Untar den Linden: Parsifal, 
tty Wagner. Concert performance 
conducted by Daniel Barenboim; 

Nov 16 

Suntory Hall 

Tel: 81-3-3289 9999 
9 Ivo Pogorefich: recital by the pianist 
of works by Bach, Schumann and 
Chopin; Nov 16 

• Ivo Pogorelich: recital by the pianist 
of works by Brahms, Granados and 
Prokofiev; Nov 19 

9 StaartskapelEe Berfin: conducted by 
Daniel Barenboim in symphonies and 
piano concertos by Beethoven; 

Nov 18 

OPERA 
Bunka Kaftan 

Tet 81-3-3828 2111 
Staatsoper Unter den Linden; Die 
ZauberROte, by Mozart Conducted by 
Daniel Barenboim; Nov 15, 17 

NHK Hall 

Staatsoper Unter den Unden: Die 
WalkOre, by Wagner. Conducted by 
Daniel Barenboim; Nov 21 

■ VENICE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fondaaone Giorgio Cini 
Tel: 39-41-528 9900 
Venice - from State to Myth: beginning 
with symbols of authority such as 
Carpaccio’s great Winged Lion of St 
Mark, this grand display ranges across 
maps and portraits of the doges and 
Venetian nobels from the 16th through 
the 17th and 18th centuries, to a 
section devoted to the great 19th 
century travellers; to Nov 3Q 

■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunstfonim der Bank Austria 

Tel: 43-1-533 2266 

Art and Insanity: wideranging survey of 
the relationship between madness and 
the visual arts, from the Baroque to the 
modem. The 350 works on display 
indude Gericault's portraits of the 
mentally ill, 19th century 
representations of lunatic asylums, and 
a selection of works by psychotic and 
schizophrenic artists; to Dec 8 

KunstHausWien 

Tel: 43-1-712 0495 

Herb R'rtts: first European retrospective 
of work by the American photographer. 
Previously seen In Boston, the 
exhibition ranges from portraits of 
Hollywood celebrities to images of 
Africa; to Jan 18 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 
Tel: 1-202-7374215 
9 Building a Collection: display of 
recent acquisitions which explores the 
thinking behind these additions to the 
collection. Around 100 works on paper 
will be exhibited, ranging from the 
Renaissance to the present Highlights 
include drawings by Monet and a 
newly discovered Rembrandt 
copperplate; opens tomorrow 

• Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master 
of the Renaissance. 50 paintings, many 
of them on loan from churches and 
museums In Italy; to Mar 1 , after which 
toe exhibition will travel to Bergamo in 
April and Paris next October 

• Thomas Moran (1837-1926): first 
retrospective devoted to toe American 
landscape painter. Featuring 100 oils 
and watercolours including a selection 
of the famous Yellowstone pictures, 
painted on a survey expedition In 1871 , 
which Influenced Congress's decision 
to create their first National Park. To 
Jan 11, after which the exhibition will 
tour to Olkahoma and Seattle 

OPERA 

Washington Opera 

Tel: 1-202-295 2400 
9 Pagliacd: by Leoncavallo. New 
production by Franco Zeffirelli, 
conducted by Leonard Slatkln (Eugene 
Kohn on Nov 18, 21 & 30). Placido 
Domingo sings the role of Canto 
(replaced by Antonio Barasorda on Nov 
16 & 21); Kennedy Center Opera 
House; Nov 16, 19, 21 

• Romeo et Juliette: by Gounod. New 
production, directed by Giancarto del 
Monaco and conducted by Bertrand de 
Billy. Juliet is sung by Elizabeth 
Futral, Romeo by Marcello Gtordanl; 
Kennedy Center Opera House; Nov 15, 
17, 20 

■ ZURICH 

EXHIBITIONS 
Kunsttiaus Zurich 

Tel: 41-1-251 6765 
9 Arnold Bdckfln, Giorgio de Chirico. 
Max Ernst: Voyage into the Unknown, 
comprising 130 paintings, collages and 
sketches; to Jan 18 

• Ferns icht Walter Bosshard 
(1892-1975), Pioneer of Modem 
Photojournalism; to Feb 15 

Arts Guide by Susanna Rustic 
e-maihsusannajtistln&fLcom 
Additional listings suppfied by 
ArtBase. 
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* Wall Street 
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Asia’s contagion takes 
a firmer hold 


LUUUU11 ••• 1 

Give the bear a big hand 


The ailment has advanced and symptoms 
have changed, writes John Authers 


T he star exhibit In 
the stock market 
zoo over the past 
few years undoubt- 
edly has been the buIL This 
sturdy creature has carried 
all before it In 1995, 1996 and 
most of 1997; arguably, it has 
been in the ascendant since 
1975. But is it time for the 
zoo-keepers to dust off that 
once popular attraction, the 
bear? 

Defining a bear market is 

a difficult task. The conven- 
tional thesis is that a fall of 
10 per cent is a “correction’’; 
a decline of 20 per cent is a 
“crash". 

The concept of a bear mar- 
ket involves an added dimen- 
sion: time. Share prices have 
to fall, and stay down, for a 
while - an obvious example 
is the Tokyo market, which 
Is stfll less than half its 1969 
peak.' The last real example 
in the UK was the 1972-74 
period. 

Some countries in the 
world are in bear markets 
already: Thailand, for one. 


It could be the zoo's new draw, says Philip Coggan 


Things fail apart; the centre Exporters catch a COM 
cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon Share prices relative to the S&P Composite 
the world. 110 


T he words of 
W.B. Yeats, taken 
from The Second 
Coming, might be a 
trine overstated but they 
offer a summary of the more 
bearish views abroad in Wall 
Street. Yeats was expound- 
ing an eccentric view of des- 
tiny which foretold a rising 
cycle of evil leading to a cli- 
max at the end of the millen- 
nium; a theory which, in the 
unlovely prose of Wall Street 
scribes, probably would be 
known now as the "Y2K 
Problem". 

This philosophy of history 
at least has the virtue of 
coherence - which is more 
than can be said for the 
febrile state of the market 
Wall Street plainly 
remains stricken by the 
Asian contagion, as the 
impact of the currency crisis 
there has become known. 
But the ailment has 
advanced in the past three 
weeks, and its symptoms 
have changed. 

A few patterns are discern- 
ible. Retail investors' confi- 
dence is un dimmed. Fears 
that the contagion would 
induce a total meltdown in 
stock markets, prevalent at 
the end of October, seem to 
have been allayed decisively. 

The market has settled 
into a “corrected" state. The 
all-time high for the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
was more than three months 
ago and equities are trading 
at close to 10 per cent below 
that level. But if the market 
is not going to crash, views 
on its future and that of the 
US economy are worryingly 
divergent. 

Some believe the latest 
employment figures, the best 
in more than a decade, fore- 
shadow serious Infla tion- On 
this reading, the currency 
crisis, by inducing the Fed- 
eral Reserve not to raise 
rates this week, has stoked 
the flames of inflation. But 
you can find at least as 
many adherents to the view 
that the impact on exports 
will help finally to pull the 
US economy into deflation 
and recession. 

Alan Greenspan, chairman 
of the Fed and by far the 
market's most influential fig- 
ure. navigated a careful 
course on the issue in testi- 
mony on Thursday. He 
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described the ’direct impact 
on the US of the Asian crisis 
as “modest, but it can be 
expected not to be negligi- 
ble’'. 

US exports to Thailand, 
the Philippines, Indonesia, 
and Malaysia were about 4 
per cent of total US exports 
in 1996, he said, while 
another 12 per cent went to 
Hong Kong. Korea. Singa- 
pore and Taiwan. The prob- 
lems would “mute” export 
growth, and there would be 
“some drop-off in earnings" 
for exporters. 

Greenspan then moved on 
to what he called the “conta- 
gion effect” of “weakness in 
one economy spreading to 
others as investors perceive, 
rightly or wrongly, similar 
vulnerabilities”. This he 
described as “particularly 
troublesome” (Yeats would 
have put it better). 

He added: “One can debate 
whether the turbulence in 
Latin American asset values 
reflects contagion effects 
from Asia, the influence of 
developments in US finan- 
cial markets, or home-grown 
causes. 

“Whatever the answer, 
and the answer may be all of 
the above, this phenomenon 
illustrates the interdepen- 
dencies in today’s world 
economy and financial 
system”. 

Wall Street still seems 
reluctant to agree with this. 
On Thursday, Chase Man- 
hattan, America's largest 
bank, announced a loss of 
$160m on trading activities 
during October, mainly 
because it had been wrong- 
footed on Latin American 
bonds. 

Chase is an enormous 


bank, and can absorb the 
loss without difficulty, but it 
was startling to see its share 
price move up on news that 
it had been so stricken by 
the contagion. 

Shares in most of the 
international “money cen- 
tre” b anks have fallen since 
the currency crisis started, 
and they tumbled further 
this week after George 
Salem, one of New York's 
more influential banking 
analysts, down-graded the 
International banks to 
“hold" from “buy”. 

He argued that emerging 
markets and trading had 
provided the engine far prof- 
its growth for the banks for 
several years, and had been 
expected to continue to fulfil 
this role. 

Next day brought the news 
of Chase's losses. But Wall 
Street treated it as a “buying 
opportunity” in the money 
centres, with several ana- 
lysts publishing “buy” 
recommendations. 

This kind of divergence 
happens from time to time, 
but the strength of emotion 
on either sides is unusual - 
and deeply unsettling. For 
an accurate summary of the 
balance of attitudes in Wall 
Street, perhaps it is best to 
return to Yeats: 


But It Is clear from the 
above description that the 
UK is no t yet in such a 
phase. The FTSE 100 index is 
only 11.7 per cent down from 
Its early October peak; and 
the decline is barely, six 
weeks old. 

Boh Semple, the NatWest 
Markets strategist, does not 
believe the latest canrcction 
is the start of a bear market, 
although he thinks we are in 
far several months of uncer- 
tainty. He believes the turn-' 
ing point will come at same 
time nwt year when inves- 
tors realise that both US and 
UK interest rates have 


The UK market does 
remain vulnerable, however, 
to the bearish farces sweep- 
ing the world which have 
been knocking down one 
domino after another in 
recent weeks. Eastern 
Europe was the latest victim 
this week, along with 
renewed problems in Brazil. 
All of it can be traced back 
to the Asian c urre ncy crisis. 


Of -course, it barely mat- 
ters to the UK if the Esto- 
nian market drops 19 per 
cent, as It did on Monday. 
But the problems of Japan 
are .rather more significant. 

Tokyo seems unable- to 
break out of the economic 
doldrums. 

Successive fiscal pa c ka g e s , 
like the one unveiled yester- 
day, have not revived the 
economy. The stock market 
has 'dribbled lower and lower 
and has now reached a point 
which calls into question the 
stability of the financial sys- 
tem, since part of the capital 
base of the banks is in the 
f o H ff of ghareho i dirig ii in 
corporate sector. 

As one of the world's larg- 
est economies — arid, thanka 
to its massive current 
account , surplus, the world’s 
largest Investor - a crisis In 
Japan could matter deeply to 
the UK One oft-expressed 
fear fa that Japan could 
export deflation to the rest 
of the world; another fa that. 
it might be farced to tiqui- 
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The once poputw bear may be about to make Its comeback 
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The best lack all conviction, 
while the worst 
Are full of passionate inten- 
sity. 


Dow Jones bid Average 
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date part of its portfolio of 
overseas assets, triggering 
fa Tic in global financial mar- 
kets. 

These issues raise sensi- 
tive questions for central 
bankers. The decision by the 
Federal Reserve’s open mar- 
ket committee on Wednes- 
day to leave US rates 
unchang ed might well have 
. been influenced by the 
recent turmoil in world mar- 
kets. But a rate rise might 
only have been postponed, 
given the rapid growth of 
the US economy and the 
unemployment rate - at 4.7 
per cent, the lowest for 24 
years. 

The Bank of England has 
greater freedom than the 
Fed because the latter knows 
that a rise In US rates can 
have knock-on effects every- 
where else. Hence, it was 
able to raise rates by a quar- 
ter of a percentage point last 
week. 

This week's data gave 
some dues as to why it had 
acted. The rise in retail infla- 
tion to 3.7 per cent, a two- 
year high, was also accompa- 
nied by an uptick in the 
underlying rate (the one tar- 
geted by the Bank) to 2£ per 
cent In headline terms, at 
least things could get worse 
before they get better. 

"The combination of rising 
mortgage rates and tax 
effects win cause the head- 
line inflation rate to jump 
temporarily over 4 per cent 
next sp rin g, which will be 
the highest since early 1992.” 
says Michael Saunders. UK 
economist at Salomon 
Brothers. 

“Overall, this rise in head- 
line inflation win be defla- 
tionary on demand, because 


it largely reflects the drag on 
household cashflow -of 
Increases in mortgage rates 
and taxes rather than higher 
high street prices. Neverthe- 
less. there is a clear risk 
that, with labour markets 
already tight, the jump in 
the headline RP1 rate will lift 
wage deals and household 
■infla tion expectations and 
hence undermine medium- 
term inflation prospects as 
well.'’ 


T he news on inflation 
was not all bad, 
however. Wednes- 
day's employment 
data showed that the under- 
lying increase in average 
warning s dipped to 4J2S per 
cent in September, relieving 
fears about wage pressures. 
And the Bank of England's 
quarterly inflation report 
was less hawkish than many 
analysts had expected. 

The Bank predicted that 
underlying inflation (which 
excludes mortgage pay- 
ments) would come in below 
2.5 per cent in two years’ 
time without any. further 
increase in interest rates. 
But Mervyn King, the 
Bank's deputy governor, 
added that “the balance of 
risks fa still slightly an the 
upside". 

In spite of some problems, 
it must be said that, on the 
economic front, the UK fa 
infinitely healthier than it 
was when the mid-1970s’ 
bear market was in full 
swing. Stagflation, power 
cuts, three-day weeks - they 
all seem very distant memo- 
ries. 

If a bear market does hap- 
pen this time, it will not 
have the same causes. 






T he mood in the US 

markets remains brittle 
and nervous, as 
demonstrated by the 
150-point tumble in the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average cm 
Wednesday. Shocks continue to 
be felt from smaller markets 
worldwide, ranging from those 
in Asia and eastern Europe to 
Latin America, where the 
Brazilian market fall by 10 per 
cent on Wednesday. 

Americans peer into the global 
mist and are Increasingly 
worried that something is going 
on out there. But what? And is it 
dangerous? 

I have been in New York and 
Boston this week to assess the 
reactions of US investors at first 
hand. Wall Street, though, fa 
certainly not anywhere near the 
centre of the international 
storm: the Dow is only 10 per 
cent off its 1997 high, whereas 
Tokyo fa down 25 per cent, 
Germany 17 per cent. Hong Kang 
and Brazil both more than 40 per 
cent 

In fact, US equities are 

acquiring some safe haven 

characteristics as American 
investors withdraw what fa left 
of their money from the wilder 
overseas markets, adding to the 
mayhem there. 

The domestic economic scene 
remains benign and, indeed, the 
US Federal Reserve Board this . 
week postponed the increase in 
Interest rates which It might 
well have imposed in the 
absence of market tunnofl. Even 
so, corporate America is tinder 
pressure. A new wave of 
restructurings fa apparent and 
companies as varied as Eastman 



Barry Riley 


America’s safe haven 

Danger seems remote but the nerves keep showing 






A world of opportunities for 
the private investor. 
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Stephen Oakes in London on (+44) 171 
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of the largest private client investment 
managers in the United Kingdom. We are 


James Cape! Investment Management. 

Wc make the most of your international 
investments, wherever you are in the world. 
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Kodak, General Motors and 
Fruit, of the Loom announced 
measures this week to boost 
their competitiveness against 
overseas challengers. 

And the $160m loss on 
firwpe u fi trading admitted by 
Chase Manhattan Runit cm 
Thursday - a blow incurred 
when its trading book in flimsy 
paper, such as wnorging market 
bonds, fall apart in the chaos of 
late October - was a reminder of 


In October, far all the market’s 
jitters, the net flow of cash into 
equity mutual funds hardly 
faltered, dropping only to $21bn 
from $25Abn in September. Only 
$Sbn of net new money went 
into bond foods, which might 
have been expected to benefit 
from the rising riskiness of 
stocks. It seems that, with this 
level of determined s uppo r t 
underpinning it, the great bull 

market will end with a whimper 


Who is going to tell investors 
when the time comes to bank 
their gains? Probably, nobody 


the risks being run by even the 
most respectable and sound 

frnswrria l imriitnWnnB. 

Small investors remain 
notably calm, however. Holders 
of mutual funds have made such 
trig profits in the. past few years 
that they have acquired an 
impressive confidence in their 
own judgment After a& the 
broad market remains more 

than 20 per cent high er than at 

the start of the year. Around 30 
per cent of the money now 
committed to mutual funds has 
been Invested since 1390, the fast 
time Wall Street experienced 
anything resembling a bear 
market 

The advice hammered home in 
the magazines and on television’ 
is that the stock market always 
goes up (except, perhaps, in the 
very short term); it fa always . 
right to stay fully invested; And 
that a setback (should one . 
occur) represents a cheap buying 
opportunity. 


rather than a crash. 

Sometimes, however, investors 
need to look back further in tii pg 
for guidance. Those “new 
paradigms" tend to come and go, 
to be buried by old truths. The 
long-term history of the stock 
market tells us. believe it or not, 
that even Wall Street can have 
large setbacks, and can trend 
downwards or sideways for 
many years. In those conditions, 
it fa certainly not a good idea to 
keep baying the dips. 

. It would have been a costly 
mistake in Japan, for instance, 
since the end of 1989, whereas 
i n vestors could have made a lot 
of money in Japanese bonds over 
the same period. With the US 
financial services industry 
geared up to sell equity mutual 
funds (which are much more 
profitable than bond or money 
funds), who is going to tell 
investors when the time comes 
(which it may well already have 

done) that they should bank 


their g a i n s? Probably, nobody. 

In boomtime America, 
certainly, the dangers seem 
remote. True, it is generally 
accepted that the developing 
recession in Asia will take the 
edge off US company profits 
growth next year, and economic 
growth in 1998 is expected to 
ease from 4 to, say, 2.5 per cent 
(although that kind of 
wonderfully soft landing could 
be regarded as wishful thinking). 
Meanwhile, a global slowdown. 1 
within limits, would constrain 
Inflation and encourage a drop 
in bond yields, which would 
support equities. 

The bears are beginning to 
worry, nevertheless, that 
corporate earnings could become . 
squeezed between increasingly 
competitive imports and rising 
labour costs. Worse, the 
technology sector has grown 
accustomed to feasting on stock 
options - which, due to an 
accounting loophole, are not 
property charged against profits 
in the US. If the options 
seriously lost value In a stock 
market slide, and companies had 
to pay their employees and 
exec utives with real money, the 
virtuous circle of the past few 
years could turn into a nasty 
downward spiral for some of the 
gfamour stocks. 

For the moment, I find that 
some professional investors are • 
more nervous than the 
amateurs. And although, over 
many months, the confidence of 

mutual fund buyers may be 
eroded, for the tinm being 
Americans are exporting their 
fears and keeping their optimism 
safely at home. 
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New issues 


Purchase boosts 
Haden MacleUan 


Jon Moulton, a long- 
standing ncra-erocutive at 
Haden MadeUan. the 
engineering’ group, bandit 
60,000 shares at lOOp this 
week. This takes Iris 
holding to 237,933 shares. It 
is also a boost for the 
business since Its profits are 
being bit by the strung 
pound just now. 

□ No such concerns at 

Eadie, a smaller engineering 
group, where Roderick 
McDo pgaD, a non-executive 
director, bought 600.000 
shares at lip. This follows 
hot on tiie beds of the deals 
last .week by three senior 


directors who bought L4m 
shares at 9p to lLQp. 

□ There were sales by three 
directors at’Campet the ' 
computer systems group. 

In rinding Neville Davis, the 
chairman and chief 
executive, who sold 60.000 
shares at 272p. to total, tike 
trio disposed of 173,000 
shares at 272pr but all retain 
significant holdings. Since 
the shares have 
outperformed the FTSE 100 _ 
by 37 per cent over the past 
three months, this looks like 
profit-taking. 

Ian Forrest 


firtyr/imitipwTitiil Hotels and 
Resorts, one of the world's 
largest hotel groups, may 
seek a secondary fisting in 
London when it carries out a 
planned flotation next 
spring, writes Robert Wright 
The float is expected to 
value Inter-Continental’s 
hotel operating company at 
more than flhn (£590m). . 

The chain is owned by SaF 
son, the Japanese retail- 
based group, which is likely 
to retain control through a 
majority stake of between 
5060 per cent The primary 
listing will be on the New 

York stock exchange. 

The flotation of Virgin 
Express, the low-cost airline 
launched by Bichard Bran- 
son. got off to a flying start 
an Thursday when the 2.1m 
share offer was 10 times sub- 
scribed. 




More than 300 institutional 
Investors are thought to 
have placed orders, with ITS 
institutions emerging with 
65 per cent of the issue, and 
their European counterparts 
holding the balance. 

The shares were priced on 
Wednesday night at $15 a 
share. 

This values the company - 
based in Brussels - at $2l6m 
(£12710). 

Northern Recruitment 
rose to 125p from logp.when 
it started trading this week. 
With market capitalisation 
now more than £2om, it is 
eligible for the "portfolios of 
some institutions that invest 
in smaller companies. 

.Computer services group 
Workplace Technologies 
came to the market on 
Wednesday at 175p and rose 
to 2091/%. . 
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The week ahead 

Sterling squeezes 
British Steel 
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MONDAY: Few big com- 
panies are being hurt more 
by the effects of sterling’s 
rise than British SteeL 
Investors will discover 
exactly how bad things are 
when the group reports 
interim results for the six. 
months to the end-Septem- 
ber. 

The challenge of calculat- 
ing the impact of currency 
changes has left the City 
straggli ng to reach a consen- 
sus. Forecasts for pre-tax 
profits range unusually 
widely, from £70m to £12Qm. 
Investors also will . be 
looking far a progress report 
on the cost-cutting campaign 
and on totanaticGDal moves, 
incl uding a planned Indone- 
sian mill and a possible 
investment in Germany’s 
Preussag Stahl. 

TUESDAY: Vodafone, the 
UK’s largest mobile tele- 
phone operator, is expected 
to announce pre-tax profits 
at the halfway stage of 
between £28thn and£290m. 

WEDNESDAY: Safeway, the 
food retailer, is expected to 
reveal interim results static 
at about £230m, according to 
NatWest Markets. 

But investor interest win 
focus on what Tony Mac- 
Neary. at NatWest, has 
called “effective . com- 
munication of strategy fol- 
lowing the recently aban- 
doned merger talks with 


Asda". He has also told cli- 
ents f t 13 * the merger discus- 
sions “point to the long-term 
issue of relative size, which 
means that the costs of com- 
peting with the big guys' 
will remain demanding for 
Safeway”. 

WEDNESDAY: Merrill 

Lynch is expecting a drop in 
Interim pre-tax profits to 
£59m (£64m), earnings per 
share of I0.6p and a 4JBp divi- 
dend when Coartarulds, the 
chemicals company, reports. 

The company has been hit 
by tie strength of sterling 
and difficult conditions in 
viscose markets. Its new 
fibre, tuned, also appears to 
have suffered a small set- 
back on the demand side, 
partly because of a new con- 
sumption tax in Japan, one 
of its best markets. 

WEDNESDAY /THURSDAY: 
Electricity price movements 
and their effect on profit 
m a r gin s , will be one of the 
issues for the two power gen- 
erators reporting their prof- 
its this week. 

NatWest Markets forecasts 
that National Power, which 
is due to release figures on 
Wednesday, will report pre- 1 
tax profits of £245m (£251 m) 
and earnings per share of 
l&2p; while SBC Warburg 1 
estimates pre-tax profits at ; 
PowerGen, which reports on i 
Thursday, to total £13im I 
<£L38m). 


Advice for gold diggers 
you can do without 

Market letters with an eye on the future can 
damage your wealth, says John Train 


I tseems tobea 

general truth that the 
best-known market 
newsletters deliver 
bad performance. The 
most famous US market ' 
letter swami is Joe 
Granville. A flamboyant 
showman, he is one of the 
handful whose 
pronouncements have 
themselves moved markets - 
A notable instance was 
January 6 198L The Dow 
broke 1,000 heading up, and 
Granville trumpeted: “Sell 
everything!*’ 

The press picked up his 

nn-nnimf-PTCitmt *»nri thft 

market promptly fell 24 ’ 
points - equivalent to a 
little short of 200 points 
today. Not bad. 

That, however, was just at 
the start of the great 
Reagan bull market of the 
1980s. So if you dropped out 
you missed a lot 
A useful service called the 
Hulbert Financial Digest of 
Alexandria, Virginia, 
ualcnlates how you made 
out if you followed the 
advice of these market 
letters. 

in Granville's case, for the 
five years through 1987, he 
lost his followers 97 per cent 
of their invested capital, 
followed by a loss of 94.7 per 
cent for the 5ft years 
through mid-1992. That 
would leave many with 
little money - or incentive 
- to continue their 
subscriptions. 

For the five years ending 
April 1995, he lost 83.7 per 
cent, and 96.6 per cent for 
the previous 10 years. Put 
differently: from December 
1990 through last November, 
Granville lost you 28-6 per 
cent of your money a year 
compared with a gain of 1&8 
per cent, including 
i dividends, for the Wfishire 
5000 index. 

In December 1995, 
Granville predicted. a Dow 


Jones crash to 2JS0. 
Thereafter, the Dow soared 
to the 8,000 area before its 
unfortunate reversal two 
weeks ago. In recent 
months, he has revealed 
that it will reach 12,000 to 
14JM0 by the end of 1999. 
“Get more aggressive; buy 
all the dips," he urges. Is 
this optimism a sinister 
omen? 

flnnfhw famons 
prognosticator is James 
Dines, formerly 
self-celebrated as the 
supreme “gold bug” who, 
unfortunately, made some 
disastrous calls in that 


Schultz describes himself as 
the “most honoured” of the 
fraternity. Hulbert recently 
cited The Option Advisor 
which, since 1983, has 
delivered its faithful a 2.7 
per cent annual loss 
compared with a 15.5 per 
cent gain for the market 
overall. 

Yet, its advertising 
maintains sturdily that its 
“proven" advice “puts 90 
per cent of the other 
investment advisories to 
shame”. Alas, over the 
period, it has in reality 
outperformed fewer than 10 
per cent of them. 


He would suddenly turn ragingly 
bullish in the blackest 
moment of a bear market. His 
calls were explicit and unhedged. 
I used to ring him up and chat 
from time to time 


metal. Over the 10 years 
ending in April 1996, The 
Dines Letter lost you 8.1 per 
emit a year. Advancing to a 
more recent period: over the 
10 years ending last 
November, he lost only 0.4 
per cent a year - 
comparatively satisfactory, 
except that the Wilshire 
5000 gained 18JB per cent a 
year over that tune. 

During the same period, 
the heavily touted 
International Harry Schultz 
Letter made you 55 per cent 
a year, a bit dull compared 
with 1&8 per cent for the 
market That was, however, 
a benign result compared 

with the Overpriced Stock. 

Service - very overpriced 
indeed at $495 a year, since 
it delivered a loss of 59.8 per 
cent per annum. 

A problem with market 
advisory letters is that they 
obfuscate their own results. 


Far that matter, Granville 
has been wont to advertise 
that he proclaimed a “buy” 
si gnal immediately after the 
market's jarring 500-point 
drop of 1987. Deft! But less 
so when you learn- not 
from his ads - that he also 
issued such a signal before 
that drop. 

Two years ago, the US 
Securities and Exchange 
Commission accused 
Stephen Leeb’s market 
letter, The Big Picture, of 
claiming that his 
market-timing formula 
would have transformed 
$10,000 into $39m in 12 
years. 

The SEC complained that 
to achieve this result 
required applying 
retroactively a number of 
subsequent changes in the 
programme. So, the brilliant 
result could not. in practice, 
be attained. 


1 once knew a market 
letter writer who was 
usually right: as tonishing ly 
so. His name was Paul 
Dysart of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

He had a formula that 
worked well in the 1960s. He 
would suddenly turn 
ragingly bullish to the 
blackest moment of a bear 
market His calls were 
explicit and unhedged. I 
used to ring him up and 
cha t from timp to time. 

Once, he told me that 
whenever he announced a 
major reversal - the most 
valuable bit of advice it is 
possible to give - be lost 40 
per cent of his expected 
renewals. In other words, he 
accepted a severe financial 
wound. Few of the letter- 
publishing fraternity have 
that courage. And yet to be 
paid their $25G-a-year 
subscriptions, they must 
say something. 

The best advice would be 
just to repeat “no change" 
all the way up (or down) for 
years and years. But readers 
require stimulation and, 
indeed, amusement Thus, 
they must be served up 
exciting gabble for which 
they pay through both the 
subscription and the cost of 
over-trading. 

So, to sum up, only a tiny 
handful of the US market 
letters deliver consistently 
superior results. Most have 
to be trend followers and 
momentum players. 

When stocks, or an 
industry sector, are 
de clining , sell When the 
market or a sector, is 
booming, buy aggressively. 
But the problem with 
momentum investing is that 
the river rushes most 
rapidly just before it 
plunges over the falls. 

■ John Tram is chairman of 
Montrose Advisers, on 
investment manager in New 

York City. 
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A "disease" that destroys plastic 
** worrying museum curators as 
parts of their collections melt 
before their eyes. The chemical 
reactions were first noticed in 
plastic dolls of the 1950s but have 
now appeared in early space 
suits, one of the world's most 
important comb collections, the 
steering wheels of classic cars and 
clothes by the Queen's dress 
designer. " - News report. 

I do not want to alarm yon, 
bat “plastics disease" is 
spreading faster than most 
experts admit. Plastics 
were first made 130 years ago, 
and were touted by scientists 
and industrialists, who should 
have known better, as practi- 
cally indestructible. 

But I always had my doubts, 
and was therefore not surprised 
to read about so-called plastic 
doll syndrome, for example, 
which is causing large numbers 
of the world's plastic dolls to 
roll their eyes, cry “Ma mma " - 
and start to disintegrate. 

First they drip a nasty sticky 


True fiction / Michael Thompson-Noel 

The gentleman vanishes 


substance. Next they emit a tell- 
tale vinegary odour. Thai they 
flake and crack. After several 
hours of plastics disease agony, 
the last trace of them - an ear- 
lobe, perhaps, or the heel of a 
little shoe - evaporates. 

One expert told me: “There 
are 37%bn plastic dolls In exis- 
tence, some of which - in muse- 
ums and private collections - 
are pretty valuable. But all are 
doomed. Plastic doll syndrome is 
a worldwide killer. If you want 
to make a fortune, buy shares In 
a wooden doll factory.'* 

Dolls are not the only victims 
of plastics disease. I was at 
home the other evening, watch- 
ing some rubbish, when my TV 
set started to drip a black, trea- 
cly substance. Then it flaked 
and cracked. A foul vapour 


spread throughout the house. 
Within an hour, the TV set bad 
vanished. There are few plastic 
objects in my home. But soon 
there will be none. 

Funnily enough, plastic 
objects are not the only things 
starting to vanish from our 
Hves. After reading about plas- 
tics disease and witnessing it at 
first hand, 1 spent a day phoning 
top-level informants around the 
globe in order to pursue various 
rumours, and made a number of 
discoveries. 

First, 1 spoke to Erls Lombok- 
Kavanaloma, an offldal at the 
United Nations, and asked him 
whether he had noticed any- 
thing suddenly disappearing in 
UN circles - here one minute, 
gone the next 

"Oh, yes," replied Kris. "An 


Internal cyber-audit of UN data- 
bases has uncovered what we at 
the UN are calling the vanishing 
idiot syndrome. Every week, the 
UN generates, on average. 29bn 
words of hot air. speeches, docu- 
ments, reports, briefing papers, 
resolutions, whatever. A lot of 
this material is sabre-rattling 
stuff concocted by idiots. But in 
recent weeks, up to 98 per cent 
of this material has been 
purged, overnight, by a mysteri- 
ous, cutting-edge computer bug. 
For the first time in aeons, com- 
mon sense is starting to govern 
international diplomacy and 
world affairs." 

Next, I phoned a high-level 
contact at British Airways, 
called Rupert Aldo Lovqjoy, and 
asked him for the truth behind 
the news that the airline is to 


Artonrt its u n nHtig han to all 
flights ftom next March. BA 
operates more than 7,000 flights 

“In fact," said Rupert, “our 
total ban on smoking is a 
belated response, to what we 
have dubbed the vanishing 
smoker syndrome. Nobody 
knows this, but in the past year 
BA has lost more than half its 
smoking passengers. One min- 
ute they'd be puffing away 
nicely. Next, there would be an 
ash-coloured stain cm the seat 
and a lingering ashy odour, but 
no sign of the smoker. We can- 
not afford to lose too many pas- 
sengers. so a total ban on smok- 
ing was the only solution. Cabin 
crew hove been briefed to deal 
severely with anyone who flouts 
file rules and still lights up. The 


crew will threw them out or the 
aircraft” . , .. 

As the day progressed. I dis- 
covered several more -syn- 
dromes. Eventually, everything 
became dear. I realised that aH 
these syndromes - vanishing 
plastic, vanishing UN idiots, 
vanishing smokers, etcetera ~ 
sounded grimly remitrisceut of 
the vanishing male campaign 
instigated by Miss Lee, my for- 
mer executive assistant. 

Miss Lee, whose beauty is as 
legendary as her hau g htiness, 
now works for a secret founda- 
tion whose yhn Is to bring about 
a significant reduction In 
human greed, spite, vkrfonsness, 
violence, war and torture by 
mninp males- 1 contacted Miss 
Lee on Thursday. She was aloft 
in her Lear jet 


-,i„ t qa * r caid. “How 

thriving. A oetwr «»*“• . . 

inattog plastic. Getting Mai 
UN idiocy. 

“AU that and more, reP |,eo 
BffesLee. “Once my 

Sad successfully punched ite 

drive to eliminate most males, u 

inning other nasty things. 
,C ^eSther night." 

TV set evaporated. Was that a 
warning. Miss Lee? An ominoia 
omen? Are my days on earth 

numbered?” . 

There was a peal of laughter 
from the Lear jet, and the clink 
of champagne glasses. Put “ 
like this," said Miss Lee. Whra 
you go home tonight. Michael, 

don’t use your car." 



Metropolis 

Tang of salt in the city 

Nicholas Woodsworth puts his Conradian dreams to the test in Rotterdam, the world’s busiest port 


T here are no cities 
more romantic, more 
apt to bring a faraway 
look to the eye of the 
responsible citizen, 
than the great port 
Inland, cities seem to retreat 
into themselves. They have a 
thorny Insularity, a vision lim- 
ited to the next city down the 
road. Cities of the seaboard, on 
the other hand, are forever tak- 
ing In newcomers. They are 
accepting, tolerant kinds of 
places, with a vision that 
extends to the next continent and 
beyond. 

Naples may have the murkiest 
water and the most forbidding 
backstreets. Shanghai is on the 
rise after decades of decline. Mar- 
seilles on its way down. No mat- 
ter. In their connection to far 
places via a thousand sea lanes, 
they are, in the true sense of the 
word, cosmopolitan - they 
belong to all parts of the world. 
They suggest the existence of 
other places, other lives. All offer 
the possibility of change, new 
beginnings, escape. 

For the citizens who never 
jump on the slowboat they dream 
of, there is transformation none- 
theless. It is down by the water, 
tn bustling narrow alleys, among 
strange smells, amid the babble 
of a dozen languages, that new 
cultures are bom. Who has ever 
heard of poetry emerging from 
the lorry parks or air-conditioned 
airports of the warld7 In the 
great ports, it happens all the 
time. 

Such, at least, were my 
thoughts as I crawled through a 


snarl of rush-hour traffic. They 
were ideas put into my head long 
ago by Joseph Conrad, who 
turned me Into a dreamer of 
ships and docks and flood-tide 
departures to distant cities. But 
now, drawn finally to the busiest 
port in the world, Rotterdam, I 
was beginning to have my 
doubts. 

In the Conradian version of 
things, I should at that moment 
have been sniffing the tangy salt- 
smell of ocean air, gazing at the 
bustle of busy quaysides, listen- 
ing to the stately boom of ships’ 
horns as they arrive laden with 
cargoes from Yokohama, Vancou- 
ver or Bombay. 

Instead, 1 found myself stuck 
on the Amsterdam ring-road. The 
air carried no salt tang, but 
strange chemical whiffs. The 
horns about me were not ships' 
horns but car horns, anything 
but stately. 

Worst of all, the port of 
Amsterdam, a sixth the size of 
Amsterdam, remained invisible. 
It lay no distance away, but was 
obscured by a dense, unbroken 
Jungle of development - factories 
and mills, oil refineries and 
cracking towers, warehouses, 
assembly plants and smoke- 


stacks. Silhouetted against a 
gloomy northern sky and illumi- 
nated by harsh arc lamps, here 
was a purgatorial vision of the 
industrial world. Here was our 
own Heart of Darkness. 

Not even Conrad himself, I was 
convinced, could dig up a scrap 
of romance In this lot Tiny As- 
sures of doubt were working 
their way into me. Was it possi- 
ble that Conrad had laid it all on 
a bit thick right from the start? 

What does any navigator do 
when he loses his bearings? He 
climbs to the crow's nest, of 
course. Lacking a crow’s nest, a 
mast, or even a hill to climb - for 
there Is no flatter or lower part of 
the Netherlands than the river 
delta of the mighty Rhine - I 
took the modem, urban option. I 
ascended a skyscraper. 

From the 17th floor of the Eras- 
mus University tower on the 
edge at the city, the picture of my 
destination, Rotterdam, became 
clearer. Below me lay the vast, 
built-up sprawl from which I had 
emerged. It straggled out on to 
the broad green polderlands, 
once covered with farms. Far off 
on the flat horizon I could make 
out Delft and The Hague, cities 
whose own sprawl now spread 


out in the direction of Rotter- 
dam. 

The Rands tad - that industrial- 
residential comer of the Nether- 
lands holding Rotterdam, Delft, 
The Hague and Utrecht - is 
today the most built-up and 
intensively used corner of an 
already densely packed country. 

Inevitably, life here tends to be 

I Lacking a 
crow's nest, I 
took the 
urban option. 

I ascended a 
skyscraper 

pressured. It seemed a far cry 
from the indubitably romantic 
dty most tourists In the Nether- 
lands know - the Amsterdam of 
tulip beds and houseboats and 
leafy canals. But ask any Rotter- 
dammer - there Is pride in their 
reputation for being down-to- 
earth, practical and hard-work- 
ing. "Amsterdam spends money," 
they Bay. “Rotterdam makes it" 

It hardly seemed the Ideal 


description of a romantic port 
dty. But my trip aloft had none- 
theless cheered me up. From on 
high I could see what the indus- 
trial build-up had been obscuring 
- the Maas River, one of the del- 
ta’s main waterways. From the 
dty centre to the North Sea 40km 
away, its banks were covered 
with a dense array of quays, Jet- 
ties, docks and yards. 

Here was a port of truly gigan- 
tic proportions, a port that 
dwarfed the dty attached to It. 
Perhaps there was hope yet Off I 
headed to the waterfront offices 
of the Kotug Company. I had 
arrangements to make. 

1 was up the next morning with 
the earliest of hard-working Rot- 
terdammers. In the grey half- 
light, I made my way through a 
maze of waterfront warehouses 
and lorry loading zones to Quay 
33 of the Wlltonhaven docks. 
Here, tied up at just 30m of Rot- 
terdam’s total of 46km of quays, 
was the tugboat Stella and Its 
skipper, Rob de Ruiter. In no 
time at all, I had hopped aboard, 
the Stella had slipped its 
moorings stid we were cruising 
downriver on an incoming tide. 

Now it is an odd thing, but 
seen from the river the apparent 


chaos of industrial Rotterdam 
takes on a purpose, an order and, 
yes, even a beauty. From the 
water the warehouses, cranes, 
plants and oil storage tanks - 
viewed the wrong way round 
from land - can be seen for 
what they really are: an adjunct 
to a great coming and going of 
the world's ships. And what, I 
ask, could be more poetic than 
that? 

The wind was blowing upriver 
a brisk force five, spanking up 
whltecaps on the surface and 
tearing yesterday’s clouds to tat- 
ters. Under a watery sun, I 
watched vessels of every possible 
description plying one of the 
busiest waterways on earth. 

There were hulking are carri- 
ers from Jamaica, dishevelled 
banana boats from West Africa, 
oil tankers sleek and fat on their 
return from the Middle East Like 
squat spiders on steel legs, North 
Sea oil rigs floated at refurbish- 
ment docks. Rusting Russian 
cargo ships, long bankrupted and 
without hope, sat manned by lan- 
guishing crews. 

Huge cranes loaded broad- 
beamed container-ships. Bulk 
carriers took on grain from quay- 
side silos, disgorged dust-billow- 


ing cargoes of borax, unloaded 
crushed cars on to mountains of 
scrap-metal. 

Buzzing between these behem- 
oths, like worker bees attending 
their queen, were smaller vessels 
like the Stella - tugs and tenders, 
pilot boats and dredgers, sound- 
ing craft and sand barges. It was 
as hectic as anything on the Rot- 
terdam ring-road, and for a 
moment I thought of the frantic, 
unhappy drivers there. 

But this was harbour life, not 
ring-road life. After 33 years 
afloat, de Ruiter remains cool 
and serene. Every year, Rotter- 
dam's tugs cope with 33,000 sea- 
going vessels, to say nothing of 
the traffic problems posed by the 
arrival of 110,000 river barges. It 
would be enough to turn most 
heads grey. 

When we finally picked up the 
480ft Piraeus-registed tanker 
Shlnoussa, and, with two other 
tugs, began the delicate task of 
h au ling , nudging and guiding the 
tanker into ita berth 14km 
upstream, it was a delight to 
behold. Relaxed and unhurried, 
de Ruiter executed a piece or 
work that was as smoothly cho- 
reographed as a ballet 

Faith restored, I stood on the 
Stella's bridge and gazed happily 
about the great harbour. I 
sniffed the tangy salt air, 
watched the busy quaysides 
below, and listened to the stately 
boom of ship's horns. 

1 was sorry I had doubted Con- 
rad for a second. He had been 
right all along - port cities are. of 
course, the most romantic cities 
In the world. 


Arcadia 

Twenty thousand hungry caterpillars 

Karen Considine reports on a renaissance of silk farming deep in the Cevennes 

The mushrooms were soon 


A pagoda roof caps the 

multi-coloured. Chinese- 
style fountain in a 
medieval backstreet of 
Anduze, south-west France. It is 
starkly out of place. The silk 
merchant from the Cevennes who 
travelled to China 300 years ago 
to buy silkworm eggs, must have 
been hooked on all things 
oriental. Hastening home In 1W7, 
he designed this Uttle folly - 
showing off. perhaps, to his less 
travelled neighbours. 

Would he be disappointed to 
know that nowadays the eggs 
arrive from Japan by post 20.000 
at a time, in little breathing 
packets? About 10 days later, 
they hatch into minuscule 
caterpillars. By then, they are in 
the safe hands of silk worm 
“educators” such as Gerard Bejis. 

Bejis farms silk near the 
village of Generargues in the 
Cevennes mountains. When he 
moved down from the north to 
marry a Ceveonoise bride, he 
was not sure how to use the land 
around the two ancient mas. or 
farmhouses, which were his new 
home. So he hedged his bets: 
mushrooms, fruit trees and 
silkworms. 


pushed out by competition from 
Spain and Italy. Peach 
production was foirly successful, 
but a problem arose when the 
trees needed spraying for blight 
and pests. It was impossible to 
prevent tiny amounts reaching 
the mulberry plantations, 
turning the silkworms' sole 
nourishment into a poison. 

So now Bejis concentrates on 
the production of cocoons. 

We walked past 1,000 mulberry 
trees, dark and glist ening in the 
sun, to his magnanerie. Magntm 
means greedy in the language of 
Oc (the Languedoc), and it is 
here that silkworms are raised. 
An incessant muted chomping 
filled the cool interior as 20,000 
downy white caterpillars worked 
on increasing their size 10,000 
times in 30 days. 


The “educator" must feed his 
charges non-stop, starting with 
tender shredded mulberry leaves 
when the pinhead-sized eggs 
hatch. By the time they are ready 
to start spinning their cocoons, 
whole branches are consumed in 
a matter of hours. At the time I 
visited, the month of frantic 
eating was nearly up. 

Soon silence would reign in the 
magnanerie as each caterpillar 
concentrated for 48 hours on 
spinning lVikm of silken thread 
around itself. These cocoons 
would then be taken to the silk 
mill, or reeling centre to give 
it its official name, at Le 
Mazel. 

The road to this remote village 
is steep and winding. In the days 
before animals knew they had 
rights, Robert Louis Stevenson 
used to beat his unfortunate 


donkey up and down these 
precipitous gorges while he 
wrote his travelogue of the 
Cevennes. 

I was shown round the silk 
reeling centre by the enthusiastic 

I Outside help 
was sought to 
bring the 
industry into 
the 21st 
century 

manager, Elisabeth Trabut 
“Thank goodness Pasteur was 
French. He found a vaccine for 
the sickness among the 
caterpillars In this area which 


nearly wiped them out In the 
IBth century," she says. 

“By then, of course, there were 
other problems. Cevennes silk 
was known to make the best 
stockings in the world, but along 
came nylon. The Suez Canal 
opened, allowing cheap Imparts 
from China. Forty years ago this 
was a dying Industry," 

The renaissance of silk in the 
Cevennes is due mainly to a 
village schoolmaster, Michel 
Costa, who wished to teach his 
pupils a little local history in 
their nature study Classes. In the 
early 1970s, his class bred a 
few silkworms, as their grand- 
parents and great grandparents 
had done, and the whole village 
soon joined in. 

Land is poor in this region and 
Silkworm farming is a valid 
alternative to tilling the stony 


solL Find, a farmers’ co-operative 
was formed. Then, in 1988, Serica 
(from sericulture or silk-making) 
came into being to organise the 
treating, dying, weaving and 
knitting of the thread. Costa left 
the teaching profession to 
become Series’s president 

As the whole area became 
involved, outside help was 
sought to bring the industry Into 
the Zlst century. Eurochrysalide, 
a Franco-ltallan society for the 
promotion of silk production, 
helped to refurbish the ancient 
silk mill at Le Mazel, now the 
pride of Trabut and her team. 

By the huge building there Is a 
tap from a spring of mountain 
water and an alcove to 
accommodate a barrel of wine; 
formers used to queue here with 
their biannual deliveries, and 
have plenty of time to socialise 


beside their cocoon-laden carts. It 

takes 3,000 COCOans to maltP 1kg 
of silk. Now Bejis loads his 
harvest into his van and delivers 
to Le Mazel in less than an 
hour. 

“Timing is vital," he explains. 
“With 20,000 caterpillars, it is 
important they do everything at 
more or less the same time. If the 
moths hatch early, they break 
through the silk thread when 
they emerge and it is no good." 

According to Bejis. the 
silkworm cocoon is rather like a 
pig: nothing goes to waste. Sows’ 
ears do not make silk purses, but 
silkworm litter does make pork 
chops - it is fed to pigs at the 
end of the season when the 
cocoons are removed. The 
substance with which the cocoon 
sticks to Its branch is spun Into 
raw silk and the dried chrysalis 
into shantung, if a trout 
fisherman doesn't get his hands 
on it first for bait 

And then, of course, there's the 
mulberry jam. 















